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A nnouncing Two Important New Studies in European History 


A HISTORY OF THE 
MODERN WORLD 


R. R. PALMER, Princeton University 


a mayor effort in college textbooks really to write the New Histor) 
- humane in spirit, balanced in judgment and calm 
in tone.’—New York University 


This outstanding history, conceived and written since the close of World War I, 
points up what now seems most enlightening for American college freshmen who must 
spend their lives in the second half of the twentieth century. Alert scholarship and a 
swift, lucid style illuminate the political, economic, and institutional changes as Pro 
fessor Palmer focuses the student’s attention on a Furope-wide rather than a nation 
by-nation view. 

A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE includes in its discussion astern Furopes 
the United States, and the viewpoints of peoples dependent or formerly dey 
Kuropean civilization. It is a remarkab i penetrating review of the development of 
Western civilization from the Renaissance to our own times. 


yvendent on 


y} 


Ready late Spring. Soo pages, 41 maps, 15 illus.; 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EUROPE 
A HISTORY 


By C. *, BLACK, Princeton University 
and F.C. HELMREICH, Bowdoin Coll 


Midway in this century two historians describe the mighty events which have torn 
apart the continent that was once the heart of Western civilization. They relate thes 
events to the international problems that are the themes of twentieth-century Europe 
to provide the background to understanding the new role which the United States now 
plays in world affairs. 

Of special interest is the extended discussion of the problems of Central and Eastern 
Europe. The authors place significant emphasis on the Soviet Union and her neigh 
bors. They analyze the profound influence of the world depression on the domestic 
affairs and international outlook of the European powers. This is the first postwa 
text to meet the needs of today’s students who have themselv 
depression and the second world war 


Ready late Spring. GSO pages, 34 maps and cha 
Write now for examination co 


College Department 501 Madison Avenue 


ALFRED A. KNOPF NEW YORK 22 











Announcing — 


Main Currents in Modern Political Thought 
JOHN R. HALLOWELL, Duke University 


Professor Hallowell’s book concentrates its attention on political trends since the rise 
of liberalism in the eighteenth century and provides a thorough treatment of the 
modern political philosophies of liberalism, socialism, and fascism. Especially no- 
table is its consistent interpretation of modern politics from a Christian position, and 
it is from this point of view that the author analyzes the crisis of today. 

Ready in early May 


A Diplomatic History of the United States 
Third Edition 


SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS, Yale University 


The third edition of this distinguished text covers the diplomatic history of the United 
States from the backgrounds of American independence through the aftermath of the 
Second World War. With penetrating insight, the author sets forth the principles 
of American foreign policy and analyzes the diplomatic situations in which they 
develop. 

Ready in March About 950 pages Probable price of College Edition $5.50 
THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD POWER: A Diplomatic History, 1898-1950, 
contains Part III of a DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, Third 
Edition, and is designed for courses dealing with American diplomacy since 1900. 
Ready in Maj About 500 pages Probable price of College Edition $3.50) 


A History of Political Theory 


Revised Edition 
GEORGE H. SABINE, Cornell University 


The revised edition brings this book completely up to date and assures its primacy 
among texts in political theory. Included in the new chapters is an excellent exposition 
of Hegel's view of the state and of the principles and weaknesses of liberalism. Espe- 
cially praiseworthy are the last three chapters which deal respectively with Marxian 
dialectics, Leninist communism, and Fascism. 

Ready in March About 910 pages Probable price $4.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE ARISTOCRACY IN THE RENAISSANCE 


fol 


N AN inquiry concerning education the 
historian may take one oi several 
starting places, launch his investiga- 

tion with one of several major questions. 
He may ask what people thought educa- 
tion should be at a particular time. Or he 
may ask what education at that time was 
like in fact; and as every teacher knows 
to his sorrow, there is usually a world of 
difference between the answers to those 
two questions. He may also ask who got 
the education that was offered, and this 
third question is surely no less significant 
than the other two. Ii one believes that 
knowledge in some measure is power, 
particularly if, like the author, one is an 
educational anarchist and believes that 
in society at large a man who has re 
ceived almost any kind of rigorous intel 
lectual discipline stands in a position of 
competitive advantage, other things be 
ing equal, over a man who has received 
none, then the question of who got an 
education becomes acute for the writing 
of social history. Now about what certain 
men during the period of the Renaissance 
thought education should be like we 
know a great deal, and about what edu 
know some 


] 


ic 


cation in fact was like we 
less. but 


what still a consideral 


HEXTER 


amount. About who got the education 
about the social appropriation and dis- 
valuable scarce 


tribution of this very 


goods -we know almost nothing 

That this was the case was sharply 
brought home to the writer in the course 
of a study he was making of the aristo 
racy of the new monarchies in the age of 
the Renaissance. Not being able to find 
any study of the matter in print, he de 
cided to try himself to reach at least a 
tentative answer to his question, and the 
rather fragmentary sketch that follows 
is the result of his inquiry. A casual in 
vestigation of the situation in Spain did 
not produce any result worth recording, 
so any generalizations that appear here 
after apply only to England, France, and 
the Netherlands. What, then, was the 
education of the aristocrats during the 
Renaissance, how many of them received 
it, when histori ally dic they begin to re 
ceive it, 
examination 


the most conspicuous data tell 


The most s Iperty ia 


- 


| 

and what did they want with it? 
| 
} 


certainty at leas 

teenth century 

complaint a 

aristocrac \ and that 
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tions the Jeremi 
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saying pretty much the same thing. The 
well-born were ignorant, they were indif- 
ferent to learning, and they preferred to 
stay that way. John Skelton compressed 
the essence of a century of criticism into 
a capsule of doggerel: 

Noblemen born 

to learn they have scorn, 

but hunt and blow a horn, 

leap over lakes and dikes, 

set nothing by politics. 
It was in almost identical terms but more 
emphatically that an unnamed gentle- 
man stated his attitude on learning to the 
humanist diplomat Richard Pace. “It be- 
comes the sons of gentlemen,” he said, 
“to blow the horn nicely, to hunt skill- 
fully, and elegantly to carry and train a 
hawk.”’ He added that “the study of let- 
ters was for rustics,” that it was stupid, 
and that all learned men were beggars. 
“Rather my son should hang,” than be 
learned, he concluded. Another English- 
man later in the century added dress, 
dining, drinking, and gadding about to 
hunting and hawking in the list of cur- 
rent attainments. Noble folk 
charge anyone who talks wisely with 
preaching, he said, and contemptuously 
call all men more learned than them- 
selves penmen.’ Across the Channel the 
story is the same. La Noue spoke of the 
present sunken generation of noblemen, 
great hunters and brawlers, who take 
little care to educate their young to 
choses honnestes. They let themselves be 


noble 


Poetical works, ed. A. Dyct 
334; Richard Pacer, De fructu 
, preface cited in Early English meals 
and manners, ed. F. J. FURNIVALL (“Early English 
Text original series,’ No. 32) (London, 
1868), pp. xil-xili (hereafter cited as “English 
meals”); Sir Thomas E.yot, The boke named the 
S. CROFT 1883), I, go: 


without t} 


‘John SKELTON, 
London, 1843), I, 
(Basel, 1517 


Society, 


gouernour, ed. H (London, 


“Some me dare atlirm that to a 


gentlemen it is a notable reproach to be well learned 
and to be called a great clerk”; and Hugh LATIMER, 
Sermons and remain 


London, 13544), Rf OS-O09 


ruled by custom and think it enough if 
their children can read and write. Noé] 
du Fail’s country gentleman in the 
Contes d’Eutrapel read a translation of 
the Bible, a dismal series of medieval 
romances and saints’ lives, and nothing 
else. Another Frenchman deplored ‘‘the 
nobles’ Gothic fashion of hating learning 
and learned men as if books and arms 
were things incompatible.’ And yet an- 
other in an untranslatable pun says that 
the only use most nobles had for a plume 
was to put it in their hats.’ 

So ran the refrain 
demnation against the unlearnedness and 
hostility to learning of the noble and the 
gentle. What is the meaning of this de- 
nunciation? It fits well into a time-hon- 
ored pattern of historical explanation. It 
may be but one more note in that run- 
ning-down-the-scale of feudalism which, 
played contrapuntally with the ascent of 
the middle class, is taken to be the all- 
sufficient explanation of practically every- 
thing that for 
seven hundred years. Before adopting 


a chorus of con- 


happened in Europe 
this explanation out of hand we had bet- 
ter examine somewhat more closely the 
circumstances the com- 
plaints. Wehave the criticism of the aris 
tocracy, and we have the situation criti 


surrounding 


cized— the ignorance of the wellborn. 
Was the complaint new or of long stand- 
ing? The situation 
And, finally, was the situation real or un- 


was it old or new? 


{Francois} de LA Nour, Discours politiques et 
militaires (Basel, 1587), pp. 129-30 and 137-39; 
Noél pu FAIL, CEeuvres facétieuses, ed 7; ASSEZAT 
Paris, 1874), Ll, 166; Droit de GarLLarp, cited in 
Paul Porreau, Mentaigne et la vie pédagogique de 
son temps (Paris, and Henri de 
Mesmes, Mémotres Edouard Frey 
(Paris, 1886), p. 125. See also the story of the situa- 


1935), P. 3123 


inédiles, ed 


tion of the French nobles unable to communicat« 
with the Latin-speaking nobles of Poland (PorRTEAU, 
p. 313, n. 1) and Michel de MoNTAIGNE’s observa 
tion on the aversion to letters of the Fre 

Les essais, ed. P. Vitiey [Paris, 193 


nch noble S 


a 337-39)? 
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real; to what extent was the sixteenth- 
century aristocrat actually an ignorant 
man? 

For purposes of comparison we may 
begin our investigation with Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s pilgrims on the Canterbury 
road at about the end of the fourteenth 
century. In that motley band there were 
only three men who were certainly aris- 
tocrats or near-aristocrats—-the knight; 
his son, the squire; and the franklin. The 
knight and the squire received identical 
training; and to it we must give our 
earnest attention. The franklin tells us 
why: he has a son, he says, and he 

. levere than twenty pound worth lond, 
Though it right now were fallen in myn hond, 


Hk were 


a man of swich discrecion”’ 


as the squire. Then, instead of dicing and 
spending wildly, he would commune with 
gentlemen and rightly learn what belongs 
to gentility. The Yorkshire landlord 
feels that the training of the squire is just 
what that of a gentleman should be. His 
own education is somewhat deficient; 
the squire’s is at once the average and the 
ideal, the pedagogic goal toward which 
gentlemen and would-be gentlemen di- 
rect their children. It is the education of 
the aristocrat. 

The squire’s formal education had two 
to sing it, 
to play it, to compose both tune and 


branches. He learned music 
lyric. He learned to dance, to draw and 
write; he learned to speak and move 
gracefully. This was courteous aesthetic 
training, the learning of love, dedicated 
to the lady fair. He exercised his body. 


Cu \l 
New York, 192% 
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MANLY 
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He rode, shot, handled lance and sword; 
he ran, vaulted, and leaped. He carved 
before his father at table. This was prac- 
tical knightly training, preparation for 
warfare and for the honorable service a 
gentleman owed his lord. The squire’s 
education began when he became a page 
in about his seventh year, it continued 


Vas 


for fourteen years, and its goal 
knighthood. In the course of these four- 
teen years the noblé youth was supposed 


to acquire not only a set of accomplish- 
ments but a code of morals, as well. He 
was to come out of the educational mill 
lowly and serviceable, gentle and worthy, 
loving chivalry, truth, and honor, free 
dom and courtesy. 

In Chaucer’s time this 
gentle education was about two hundred 


pattern ot 


and fifty years old, and almost a century 
later it was still the only kind of aristo 
education the 
this long time 


France 
had 


cratic court of 


knew. In much 
changed but not the training of a gentle 
man. Henry Il’s good servant, William 
the Marshall, would have found nothing 
in the education of Chaucer's squire in 
fourteenth-century England or of La 
Tremouille in the fifteenth-century court 
of Louis XI that he would not have pre- 
scribed for his own sons.® But it was not 
the kind of education that the lament- 
makers of the sixteenth century were pre 
The catalogue of n 


from this educatior 


CHAUCER, p. 151 
is drawn 
ascribed to the knight and the 
thid 2 } 


ld., pp 


ties supposed to result 


from the virtues 
squire in the prologue, Phe pattern 
of knightly learning appears over and over frag 


in medieval verné ar literature, 


MBY and G 


mentarily or in fu 
for example, in Aing Horn, ed 
H. KNIGHT 
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eries, NO 
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scribing for gentlemen in their time. In- 
deed, some of the squire’s very attain- 
ments were a target for their criticisms. 
In his old age the squire himself, like his 
sisteenth-century successors, probably 
retired to his estate, sloughed off his no 
longer useful graces, and spent his time 
in the hunting, hawking, and reading of 
old romances that so disgusted our band 
of Renaissance critics. Many of these 
critics were coolly indifferent even to 
those aspects of knightly training which 
they did not overtly sneer at. In their 
eyes the squire’s education suffered from 
a fatal flaw. Partly practical, partly 
moral, partly aesthetic, it was quite un- 
learned. Bookish learning could rarely be 
expected among men in whom the ability 
to read and write was a good but super- 
erogatory work. 

Such learning, the squire’s sixteenth- 
century congener said to his critics, was 
clerkly, for the men of the church and the 
men of the schools, not for men of the 
world. So would the squire have said, and 
so said his ancestor in William the Mar- 
shall’s time. But and here lies the core 
of the difference they did not Say it in 
answer to criticism, because in those days 
there was no criticism to answer. Before 
the Renaissance few people demanded or 
expected that a gentleman should be a 
clerk, and if aristocrats drew a sharp line 
between clerkly education and their own, 
they had the support of the clergy in so 
doing.’ Yet in the sixteenth century we 
have a spate of words dedicated to the 
proposition that all gentlemen worthy of 
the name must be clerks, deep in learning 
and the intellectual virtues; and the 
words come, mind you, not merely or 


Porter, “Education in the fourteenth 


h cc nturte .” Cambrid 


7G. R 
and tifteent ge medteval history 
VIII, zoo; and Rudolt 
LiIMMER, Bildungszustinde und Bildungsideen de 


Jahrhunderts (Munich. 128). p. 2 "e 


Cambridge, 1913-2¢ 


mainly from clerks but from the gentle- 
men themselves-from men like Sir 
Thomas Elyot and Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert, Jean de Saulx Tavannes and Fran- 
cois de la Noue.* Ignorance and indiffer- 
ence to letters in the aristocracy was not 
new in the sixteenth century; what was 
new and radical was the suggestion that 
things should be otherwise. 

What educational reality underlay the 
mass of exhortation and criticism direct- 
ed at the aristocracy in the sixteenth cen- 
tury? Were the English gentlemen, say, 
of that age as innocent of and indifferent 
to school learning as Chaucer’s squire 
was, and as the squire’s contemporaries 
felt that he had a prefect right to be? 
Some of their doings suggest that the 
answer is, “No.” 

Beginning some time in the reign ef 
Henry VIII, the scions of the titled no- 
bility of England swarm into those cita- 
dels of clerkly training, the English uni- 
versities.” Greys, Brandons, Mannerses, 
Cecils, and Devereux all appear on the 
college registers. Between 1525 and the 
end of the century six peers of the How- 
ard family alone matriculate at Oxford or 
Cambridge. In his years at Cambridge as 
tutor and master of Trinity, Archbishop 
Whitgift supervised the education of 


Herberts, Norths, Cliffords, Caven 


Humphrey GILBert, Queene 
“Early English Text Society 
extra series,” No. 8) (London, 1869), p. 2 and pas 
sim; LA Novux, pp. 129-50; Jean de SauLX TAVAN 


NES, Mémoires de Gaspard de Saulx Tavannes (“Col 


* RLYOT, 
Elizabethes a 


passim; 


adem\ 


lection compléte des mémoires rélatifs a histoire de 
B. Petrror, rst ser., Vols. XXIII 


Paris, 1822), 1, 152~56 


France,” ed. C 
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>I have not intended to in 

universiti 
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The death of an elder son some 


did not enter the church 1 
in the middle ages 
a younger son, it 


times turned out into secular life I 
There 
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dishes, and Zouches.'” Among the great 
crown servants who surround Elizabeth 

the Cecils, the Bacons, Walsingham, 
Smith, Coke, Hatton, Sydney— there is 
scarcely one without a university educa- 
tion. Never before had the lay councilors 
and titled nobility of an English ruler 
been so learned. But these are the men at 
the top, the very apex of the pyramid of 
gentility.” What happens if we descend 
a little? Around 1550 the fiery preacher 
Hugh Latimer, who had once complained 
that the nobility was so ill-trained that 
churchmen had to be employed in the 
royal service, thunders angrily and not 
altogether consistently, ‘There be none 
now but great men’s sons in the colleges, 
and their fathers look not to have them 
preachers.’ In the third quarter of the 
century William Harrison accuses the 
sons of the rich of filling up not only Ox- 
ford and Cambridge but the great gram- 
mar schools, too, and pushing the poor 
out of the scholarships.’? Such charges 
suggest that we should take a look at 
what was happening during the Renais 


sance in those institutions originally 
' This list is by no means exhaustive. Informa 
tion concerning most of the 


found in the Dictionary of national biography 


men mentioned can be 


riter realizes that he is running counter to 
t but by 


all men less than titled peers to a Hydra 


, currer no means universal, of as 
similating 
is the middle cl: For 

TAWNEY, “The 


headed monster known ¢ 
example of t] dure see R. H 
rise of the gentry 1558-1640,”’ Economic history re 
sors, a view that 


ty ' 
IQ41), 1 S. r2rowever respectable its spon 
tt 


separates the gentry from the tit] 


nobility 


merchants and tradesmen 
finds little justification in Tude 
H. Hexter, “The myth of the 

’ ” nresented to the American His 
’ he ri \ 


and binds them to 
r habits of thought 
middle class in 


rical Association 


)4 
William Harrison, Description of England, ed 
IK URNIVALL (‘‘New Shakespeare Societ 


th ser 


ment seems t 
rance of the nobili 


the more correct will | mn vident as we progress 


the instruction of poor 


founded for 
clerks. 

No formal record of all Etonians was 
kept until late in the seventeenth cen 
tury. The biographical register of, Eton 
College is a modern compilation put to- 
gether from such bits of information as 
happen to have survived at Eton or are 
deducible from other school lists. Be- 
cause of the bond between Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge, a dispropor- 
tionate number of King’s Scholars, usual- 
ly headed for the church, appear in the 
register, while the commensals, sons ot 
great and powerful gentlemen, are under 
represented, and the oppidans, who lived 
in town, are scarcely to be found. Keep 
ing all this in mind, we may protitably 
open the register not quite at random. 
We come to a page full of Clarks, and es- 
pecially of William Clarks, no less than 
seven Williams between 1444, when the 
college opened, and 1567. Almost to the 
end the list runs as it should in a school 
the prime intent of which is to raise up 
clerics. The first six William Clarks are 
all King’s Scholars both at Eton and 
Jater at its sister-school, King’s College. 
Several King’s, one 
makes his career in the university, the 


become fellows of 
others become vicars, rectors, or chap 
lains. But the last William Clark, Wil 
liam of turns from the well-worn 
path ot 
goes from Eton to the Middle Pemple 
and knighthood. Is this a symptom of 
change? What does a further glance 
through the C’s in the register tell us? 

There are about a hundred C’s from 
1444 to later 
careers the register carries information 
Almost three-fourths of these men end up 
as univer 


1507, 


ecclesiastical preferment; he 


1600 concerning whose 


in suitably clerical positions 
sity fellows and schoolmasters or in bene 
tices. If the period is divided through the 


middle around 1520, just about half our 
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clerical Etonians fall on each side of the 
line. The case of those who do not follow 
clerical careers is a different story. Of 
twenty-eight such entries twenty-six fall 
into the second half of our period. The 
secular careers followed by the twenty- 
six are in the main those in which gentle- 
men predominated. A dozen go on to the 
Inns of Court, five are members of par- 
liament, two are soldiers, three become 
knights, and one a peer. The social com- 
plexion of Eton has begun to change. 
The presence of five members of the 
house of commons in our group suggests 
another approach to the register. How 
many future members of the commons 
went to Eton between its founding and 
the death of Elizabeth, and how are they 
distributed chronologically? A search of 
the register unearths about fiity of them. 
Only one Etonian of the half-century and 
more between the founding and 1500 ap- 
pears on the register as a member of the 
house; fewer than ten enter in the first 
full century of the school’s history. But 
among the Etonians of the forty-odd 
years of Elizabeth's reign one finds no 
less than forty future parliament men. 
Now this appearance of parliament men 
among the Etonians neat- 
ly with a significant sociopolitical change 
the rush of the gentry to get them- 
selves elected to the house of commons 
for borough seats. Who are these forty 
Etonians who later turn up in parlia- 
ment? Eighteen are sons of knights or of 
peers, six sons of knights’ or peers’ 
daughters. Twenty become knights them- 
selves, six become peers, and a consider- 
able number marry daughters of knights 
or peers. In the case of only six of the 
iorty is no connection with folk bearing 
titles of honor indicated in the slight bio- 
graphical sketches of the register, and, 
when we note a Temple, a Hampden, 
and a son of the Archbishop of York 


coincides 


HENTER 


among the six, we need not take the ex- 
ceptions overseriously. When we further 
note that several of our future parlia- 
ment men were King’s Scholars, Har- 
rison’s complaint about the sons of the 
great bumping the poor off the founda- 
tions takes on an appearance of accuracy. 
The impression that men of gentle birth 
in England were beginning to take book- 
ish learning with unprecedented serious- 
ness in the sixteenth century is strongly 
reinforced when we observe that every 
single one of the forty Etonian members 
of parliament went from Eton to the 
that than 
thirds of them proceded thence to the 
Inns of Court. 


universities and more two 


Two rather scandalous episodes in the 
history of other English schools indicate 
that the development at Eton was not 
unique. Late in the fourteenth century 
William of Wykeham founded Eton’s 
elder sister, Winchester, to restock with 
learned men a clerical body depleted by 
the Black Death. As an afterthought he 
provided that his own kin should be ad- 


"3 Wasey SterRY, Eton College register 1441-1608 
(Eton, 1943), passim. The synthetic character of the 
register and the dithculties encountered in compil 


the int A number 


$ situations conspire to make the r 
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register suggests th 


through 


od. The effect is to increase the apparent weight of 
the scholarship students whose names have largely 
been preserved in the register of King’s College, 
Cambridge. The same effect results from the difi 
culty of pinning down any name in the late fifteenth 
far greater for that era than for the Elizabe 
than age, thus again undul; 
the King’s Scholars for the earlier period. With all 
reasonable allowance for these distortions, | 


I think that the strong impression 


century, 


accentuating the role of 


conveyed DV t 
register of the increasingly 
college plaved by sons of the gentr 
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mitted as scholars on the foundation. 
During a century and a half Winchester 
fulfilled Wykeham’s intention by becom- 
ing a forcing house for the higher clergy. 
The founder’s kin availed themselves of 
their privilege but little at first, and then, 
for a hundred years, almost not at all 
Then in 1569 the son and heir of Lord 
Saye and Sele requested and received ad- 
mission. The grounds were kinship to the 
founder. Unwittingly Winchester had 
opened the floodgates. Wykeham’s aunt, 
it seems, had thirteen extremely philo- 
progenitive daughters, whose sequelae 
two centuries later knew a good thing 
when they saw it. For several years 
scions of gentle houses---Sacheverells, 
Barkers, Blounts~-poured into Winches- 
ter, all claiming descent from Wyke- 
ham’s family. Only the judgment of a 
of a commission headed by the lord 
chancellor recommending that but ten of 
the founder’s kin at one time be allowed 
on the foundation prevented Wykeham’s 
gentle-born descendants from taking 
over the school altogether."4 

Twenty vears before the Winchester 
affair there was a disyyute in the commis- 
sion to refound the Canterbury Cathe- 
dral school. Some of the commissioners 
argued that only the sons of gentlemen 
should be admitted. When Archbishop 
Cranmer pointed out that the children of 
the poor were often more gifted than 
gentlemen born, he was flatly told that 


plowmen’s sons should plow, artificers’ 
sons follow the paternal trade, while 
“sentlemen’s children are meet to have 


the knowledge of government and rule in 


Ss 


the commonwealth.””? 


1A FEF. Leaca, History of Winchester College 
(New York, 1899), p] 7-8 


Narratives of f of the Reformation, 
| G. Nie HOLS “Camde n Society public atior 


original ser:, Vol. LXVII London, 1859), 


ayn" 73 
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In the Canterbury and Winchester 
episodes the sixteenth-century English 
gentlemen do not appear in an altogether 
flattering light. They are edging the 
clergy out of one school and try ing to bar 
all but themselves from another. But the 
stories certainly do not point to an aver 
sion to learning on the part of the well 
born. Rather they seem to show the aris 
tocracy in a stampede toward bookish 
education in which the poor and weak are 
likely to be crushed by the great and 
strong. 

We have already noted that the Eto 
nians of Elizabeth’s day who later sat in 
parliament all went on from school to the 
universities. This appears to be a further 
symptom of the English aristocracy’s 
new attitude toward education. True, en- 
tries with respect to “‘literate laymen” 
begin to appear in the registers of the 
church as early as the end of the four 
teenth century, and the parvenu Pastons 
for a couple of generations sent most of 
their young men to the universities in the 
reigns of Henry VI and Edward IV. Still 
it is the writer’s impression that, except 
for such as were planning careers in or 
through the church, English gentlemen 
did not ordinarily go to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge in the later middle ages. In this 
connection the case of the Stonors is sig 
nificant. An Oxfordshire county family 
since the late thirteenth century, they 
lived within convenient distance of the 
university. They served on commissions 
to settle university disputes; they be 
friended impoverished gentlewomen on 
the request of the chancellor of the uni 
versity; generation after generation of 
Stonors as sheriffs of the county collected 
for the king what was due him from the 
colleges. They were even benefactors of 
the university. Yet in two volumes of 
correspondan¢ e there is no evidence that 
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they ever sent their children to school at 
Oxford. 

By the third quarter of the sixteenth 
century the squirarchy has elbowed its 
way into Oxford in force. For every five 
men matriculating there as filiz plebez, 
three describe themselves as gentlemen’s 
sons. At the beginning of the seventeenth 
century the proportion is six gentlemen 
to five plebeians. Such a record is reason- 
ably imposing, yet it is by no means the 
whole record. English university registers 
of the sixteenth century are not alto- 
gether reliable and are less likely to mark 
the presence of the wellborn than of the 
baseborn."© Moreover, no [:nglish school 
record will tell us of the education in let- 
ters of men like Sir Thomas Elyot, who 
acquired his learning from private tutors, 
or like Lord Mountjoy, who got his while 
traveling abroad.” 

We have caught our gentlemen ac- 


quiring clerkly learning in the schools. 
Let us see what they are doing after 
school days are over. The lord lieuten- 


The Lollard Bible and other 
medieval biblical versions (Cambridge, 1920), p. 209; 
The Paston letters, ed. J. GATRDNER (Edinburgh, 
1910), I, 42, 82, and 434, I], 143 and 312, and III, 77 
and 485; Stonor letters and papers, ed. C. L. Kincs 
FORD (“Camden Society publications,” 3d ser., Vols 
XXIX-XXX) (London, r919), I, 12, 67-68, 88, 
gO~g2, and 115, and II, 137-38; and C. FE. MALLET, 
A history of the University of Oxford (London, 1924 

An undeterminable 


MM. DEANESLEY, 


27), LI, 141-42 and 142, n. 1. 
number of gentle-born did not bother to matriculate 
all, although thes 
CROMWELL, 


\BBorT, 


had lodgings in < 
Writings and 


Mass., 


in Oxford at 
college (e.g., Oliver 
S pece hes, ¢ d. W & 


1937-47], fk, 27-28 


Cambridge, 


xxxvii-xl; and Dictionary of national 
. “Blount, William.” A considerable 


at a high level t 


"7 Eryor, I, 
biography, 8.1 
amount of education by tutors in 
throughout the six 


] 


preparation or a substit 


aristocratic households went on 
teenth century as a ute for 
school and university training, in England (English 
i-xi, xv, and xx—xxi, Original letters 
illustrative of English history, ed. H 
{London, 1825}, I, 341-43; Roger Ascuam, The 
vorks of Roger Ascham, ed. Gites {London 1864-65], 
I, i and x-xvii ll as in France (LA Nove, pp 


140-42 and 147-48 


meals, pp il, 
I[LLIS, 1st ser., 
whole 


as we 


ants of the shires and their deputy lieu- 
tenants were responsible for taking the 
musters and exercising the county militia 

the feeble and somewhat perfunctory 
English surrogate for the standing armies 
of the continental powers. They were 
also in part in charge of that bonne police 
of their neighborhood with which con- 
temporary French writers were so much 
concerned. The line between their part 
and that of the justices of the peace in 
the maintenance of order in the country 
was not sharply defined, but it did not 
greatly matter since they themselves 
were all on the commission of the peace. 
Deputy lieutenants were also likely to 
crop up in the house of commons as rep- 
resentatives of neighboring boroughs or 
of their county and to do a turn or two as 
sheriff. Of the men who served in the 
1007 


lieutenancy commission between 
and 1619 in Northamptonshire most hac 
come of age in the reign of Elizabeth. 
There were nineteen of them in all, in 
cluding the lord Jieutenant himself. What 
kind of education had they received, or, 
to put it more pertinently, to what extent 
had their Elizabethan fathers been satis- 
fied to allow them to grow up as great 
hunters and hawkers untouched by for- 
mal education? Two of the nineteen left 
no discoverable trace on the educational 
record of the age, and concerning two 
others the evidence, is ambiguous. Of the 
remaining fifteen at least eleven matricu 
lated at Oxford or Cambridge, and of the 
eleven, seven were admitted to the Inns 
of Court. Four others, who do not appear 
on the university registers, also went to 
the great English schools of law, and one 
of the four traveled on the continent 
under the supervision of a tutor, making 
occasional though educationally unprof 
itable stops in university centers. In 
other words of our group of nineteen men 
almost four-filths was exposed to some 
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kind of higher learning, almost  three- 
fifths attended the former centers of 
clerical training, the universities, and 
well over a third topped their university 
experience with a dab, and sometimes 
much more than a dab, of education in 
the laws of England. And these figures, 
note, are an absolute minimum, repre- 
senting only those men who left indubi 
table traces on the various school regis 
ters. Given the fairly casual way in which 
the registers were sometimes kept and 
our uncertainty about two names actual- 
ly on them, we must recognize that there 
well may have been more schooling scat 
tered among our deputy lieutenants than 
the numbers we have given indicate. Yet 
the very minimum involves a goodly 
number of gentlemen of a single county 
in a kind of education that Chaucer's 
squire knew not. Moreover, among these 
vere very few younger sons, put to 
school because perennial Saturday's 
children of the English system of primo- 
geniture-they would have to work or 
beg fora living. In their school days most 
of our deputy leutenants had been heirs 
apparent to substantial fortunes, under 
no immediate economic pressure to seek 
place by the route of learning."* And 
there is no reason to believe that the situ 
ation with respect to the schooling of the 
deputy heutenants in the other counties 
was markedly different from what it was 
in Northamptonshire. Even in remote 
and backward Cornwall, at least four of 
the eight gentlemen in the commission 
during Sir Walter Kaleigh’s lieutenancy 


'§ For the names and t 
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were university educated.’” Nor does it 
seem likely that there 
abrupt change ii we descended slightly in 


would be an 


the social scale and gave our attention to 
the education of the just ices of the peace. 
Whatever the validity of the indictment 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
it was certainly not true at its end that 
English gentlemen as a group were indif- 
ferent to formal schooling. By that time 

men who received what once was called 
clerkly training no longer remained con 

centrated in the schools, nor did they 
make a beeline for the church or the of- 
fices of the central administration of the 
realm. Bookish learning had gone with 
them out into the shires and was widely 
scattered among the men who ruled the 
countryside.?° 

In the last quarter of the fifteenth cen 

tury Philippe de Commines, a shrewd 
and observant Fleming, looked at the 
French nobles and their education and: 
found neither good. “They are raised,” 
he said of those nobles, ‘‘only to be fools 
in dress and words; they know nothing 
of reading and they do not have a single 
wise man around them.” Even the poor 
both i 


lwnorant too 
stupid to take care of their own affairs, so 


ones were Loo and 


they were robbed by their servants and 
only woke up to the consequences of their 
loutishness when it was too late.“ Such 
was the opinion of a shrewd observer of 
the Frenc h noblesse in the I 1480's. a here 


are signs of a change as the fifteenth cen 
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cur, De laudil 
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tury draws to a close. The Cairons of 
Bretteville, who for one hundred and fif- 
ty years had been satisfied with adding 
bit by bit to their holdings on a slow 
climb from burgherdom to gentility, be- 
gan to send their children to the universi- 
ty at Caen.” Antoine de Montchrétien 
was educated in the same school in the 
suite of two lords.?* Noél du Fail, a man 
proud of his noble lineage, went to Paris 
for the arts, elsewhere for law training, 
and returned to his province to a judge- 
ship and a literary career.?* While at Tou- 
louse, Henri de Mesmes met in the uni- 
versity not only the gen» de robe but also 
scions of the great families of Joyeuse and 
Foix.?® Training in the classics acquired 
somewhere, left its marks 
where we would least expect them—on 


somehow, 


gentlemen soldiers such as Francois de la 
Noue and that old war horse Blaise de 
Monluc.” The Du Bellays, faithful and 
active servants of Francis | in war and 
council, were owners of a considerable li- 
brary.2? Another soldier, the Comte de 
Brissac, had his eldest son educated ac- 
cording to a scheme that out-romanized 
the humanists since the young count 
was allowed to speak and hear no lan- 
guage but Latin until he was seven years 


old.2* 


= Abbé \UBER A “Notes extraites de trois livres 
de raison de 1473-1550,” Bulletin historique et philo 
logique du Comité des Travaux historiques et scienti- 
fiques, 1898, pp. 445-99; and Marc Biocn, Carac- 
téres originaux de Uhistotre rurale francaise (‘‘Insti- 
tuttet for Sammenlignend Kulturforskning, skrif 
ten,” ser. B, No. 19) (Oslo, 1931), p. 143 
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Indeed, it is worth noting that most of 
the standard citations in criticism of the 
education of French gentlemen in the 
sixteenth century are drawn from the 
writings of sixteenth-century French 
gentlemen who had received good clerkly 
educations—Noél du Fail, Jean de Saulx 
Tavannes, Francois de la Noue, Michel 
de Montaigne. La Noue, moreover, ad- 
mits that three or four hundred sons of 
‘good houses”’ traveled abroad each year 
to learn languages. He adds that, ‘“‘be- 
lieving not without reason that the sci- 
ences are a great ornament to nobles and 
make them worthy to administer all pub- 
lic charges,’’ some French lords sent their 
sons to the universities.” When Mon- 
taigne speaks of the “hatred of books”’ of 
“almost our whole nobility,’ he is not 
being just another censor of aristocratic 
dunderheadedness; for this contempt of 
learning, he tells us, is bred not of ig- 
norance but of familiarity under de- 
pressing circumstances. It results not 
from lack of education but from 
much bad education. His attack 
on the unsuitable philological pedant- 
ry which the humanists themselves 
had set up as a pattern of education 
for the aristocracy. According to Mon- 
taigne, the sixteenth-century French 
nobleman acquired his contempt for 


too 


was 


learning not outside school but in it. 
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In the passage previously quoted from 
Commines a contrast is clearly implied 
between the French nobles proud of their 
ignorance, poor in their worldy and in- 
tellectual endowments, and another no- 
bility that was not as they. Where had 
Commines come into contact with such a 
nobility? His impression of the French 
lords was formed before he knew Italy at 
all. At that time he knew only one no- 
bility, the one among which he, Philip 
van den Clite, was born and raised, the 
Netherlands-Burgundian lords who had 


children” (Harrison, ILI, 155-56, italics mine 
Note also his observation on the high level of train- 
ing at court (¢bid., I, 271-74). A comparison of the 
data cited in the text on the English situation with 
those cited on the French may enhance the impres- 
sion.that activity was greater among the former. In 
part the disparity in the volume of evidence is due 
to the writer’s concentration of the larger part of his 
study on the English materials and to the greater 
abundance of printed material from England avail 
able. Yet, granted these reservations the writer feels 
that the general impression left by the data in the 
text of a greater zeal for education among the Eng- 
lish than among the French aristocrats corresponds 
to the actual situation. In this connection the re 
marks of Saulx Tavannes are especially significant 
After saying that the*children of French nobles 
should be put into the universities and kept there 
until they are twenty-three, he adds: ‘‘The ignoble 
did not take the judicial offices (estats) from us; ig 
norance deprived us of them. The door is open to all 
who make their children study, who then cannot be 
barred from oflice. ... Stupid is the opinion of oafs 
that presidents and councillors are not gentlemen” 
I, 155-56). La Noue has a more charitable and very 
interesting explanation of this situation. He says 
that the nobles withdraw their sons from the univer- 
sities just at the point when they would begin to 
of the 
by favor rather, than by learning, 


protit, because, two learned careers, church 
preferment goes 
and judicial office goes to the highest bidder. Besides, 
“the most splendid honors are won by the sword,” 
and fathers are anxious to start their sons early in 
lucrative career (pp. 145-46). That the 


ot the sword Was in tact failing to make a 


this most 
nobility 
place for itself in the great law courts and the legal 
' umber 
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profession generally is indicated by the small n 
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grown to manhood in the reign of Philip 
the Good. Could it be those lords that he 
is contrasting with the French nobles? 
Embedded in our ordinary conceptions 
or preconceptions about the forms ot 
initiative, new life, new vigor, in the fif- 
teenth century lies the historical trinity 
of ‘Shumanism,”’ ‘Renaissance,’ ‘‘Italy,”’ 
almost sacred and untouchable. Histori- 
ans with a taste for antithesis sometimes 
set up Italy and the Burgundian lands as 
polar phenomena, the new and the old 
the future and the past, the on-driving 
and the quaintly archaic; Italy the land 
of the classical revival, of free and easy 
manners and morals, of religious indiffer 
ence veering toward skeptic ism; Bur 
gundy the land of medievalism on its last 
legs, of formalism and rigid etiquette, of 
orthodoxy. The big thing in Italy was the 
rediscovery of classical antiquity; in Bur 
gundy under Philip the Good the big 
thing was the revival of chivalry, that 
béte noire of so many humanists. While 
[Italians were going into a_ philological 
trenzy over each newly discovered manu 
script of classical Greece and Rome, 
countless medieval romances in 


verse were being turned into even duller 


insipid 


prose by Burgundians. The height of 
society in Italy was the informal court 
intellectuals 
gathered around the Gonzagas, the Mon 
tefeltros, the Medicis. In Burgundy the 


height of society was the pompous chiv 


circle of and dilettantes 


alric order of the Golden Fleece, the cre 
ation of the chivalry-bewitched prince, 
Philip the Good himself. So it does not 
seem very profitable on first thought to 
look for an early drive toward learning 
among the knightly followers of the 
Grand Duke of the Occident, whom we 
have been taught to think of as the re 
but 
autumn of the middle ages 

Yet the 
complained — of 


splendent overripe fruit of the 


Fleming Commines himself 


never having learned 
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Latin in his youth although other young 
men of his rank and age ‘‘went to study 
the tongue of Cicero and Vergil at the 


schools of Louvain, Cologne, and 


aris.”’3' A glance at the Louvain matric- 
ulation register during its first thirty 
vears in a measure confirms what Com- 


mines suggests. [t contains a reasonable 
sprinkling of men designated as nobilis, 
nothing like Oxford had to show a cen- 
tury and a half later, but still a signifi- 
cant number. Some of the names regis- 
tered as noble are Glymes, Lalaing, and 
Brederode, representatives of the proud- 
est families of the most vainglorious no- 
bility in Europe. Also on the register is 
Edmond de Dynter, a Brabant knight, 
author of a Latin chronicle of his native 
land, himself one of the chief instigators 
of the establishment of the university, 
and, as his matriculation records, “‘sec- 
retary to our illustrious master the 
duke.’ There were other names as emi- 
nent as any we have mentioned ——-Croys, 
Lannoys, Borsellens—but they do not 
bear the designation nobilis. Neverthe- 
less, they may have been scions of the 
great families, since also among those 
with no nobilis following his name we find 
one Gregorius Casteleyn, who became 
Georgius Casteleyn when he received his 
Bachelor's degree in 1432. This Gregorius 
or Georgius Casteleyn was no_ bour- 
geois’s son aspiring to preferement in-the 
church or to a place in the ducal bureauc- 
racy. He was Georges Chastellain, faith- 
ful servant and historiographer to the 
House of Burgundy and, despite what 
the register fails to say, a man of im- 
maculate if minor noble lineage. Among 
Chastellain’s contemporaries at Louvain 
was no less august a personage than 


Cornelius, the Great Bastard of Bur- 


3* Kervyn de LETTENHOVE (ed , Lettres et négolt 
ations de Philippe de Commines 
I, 49. 


Brussels, 1867-74), 
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gundy, eldest son of Philip the Good, 
whose name does not appear in the regis- 
ter at all. How many other names in the 
Louvain register list belong to men with 
a lineage at least as distinguished as 
Chastellain’s we do not know. Nor do 
we know how many nobles followed Cor- 
nelius’ lead and went to school there 
without matriculating, nor how many 
went to Cologne or Paris. 

We do know, however, that Philip the 
Good established another university at 
Doéle in Franche-Comté. Dédle, too, at- 
tracted a share of the Burgundian aris- 
tocrats, Vergys, Grammonts, La Tours, 
Colignys. Chastellain’s friend and dis- 
ciple, Olivier de la Marche, a minor 
Comtois noble, who carried on the Bur- 
gundian historiographic tradition, was a 
student at Ddéle. While there he received 
a gift of twenty francs from Philip the 
Good’s sister Catherine te pay for his 
fees and clothes. The interest of the rul- 
ing house in encouraging the lay nobility 
to acquire learning did not stop at the 
emission of douceurs. The 
studium generale at Dole came into being 
on the initiative not of a town, a cathe- 
dral chapter, or a community of scholars, 
but on the initiative of Philip himself. He 
helped it with a public subsidy; and he 
provided it with a set of statutes offer- 
ing the nobles, as such, greater privileges 
and a more elevated position than did 
any other university in Europe. He seems 
to have been doing his best to give his 


occasional 
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KeusseN |{‘‘Publicationen§ der Gesellschaft — fiir 
rheinische Geschichtskunde,” Vols. VII and VIII} 
[Bonn, 1892-1919]), but the register does not help 
much in identifying noble students 
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nobility a strong incentive to go to school 
at Ddle.s 

That we should find the earliest im- 
petus toward education-—clerkly, book- 
ish education— for the aristocracy among 
the nobles of Burgundy, that Philip the 
Good should gently shove the sons of his 
great lords into the universities, may 
come to us as a surprise. Historians have 
tended to see only archaism in the Bur- 
gundian revival. Yet the court of Bur- 
gundy in Philip’s time was after all the 
most hospitable place in Europe, hos- 
pitable to men, hospitable to ideas and 
arts and ways, to anything new or old 
that showed signs of vigor and life. It 
found a place for Jan van Eyck’s paint- 
ing, for courtly pageantry, for Ghillebert 
de Lannoy’s schemes of political reform, 
for the romances which celebrated chiv- 
alry, the satires which laughed at it, and 
the Cent nouvelles nouvelles, which disre- 
garded it altogether. In that court it was 
not considered a mark of distinction for 
the nobility to be ignorant of letters, to 
scoff at letters, or to regard them as the 
peculiar and dull domain of clerks. The 
tradition of the Valois Maecenate fallen 
on evil days in the land of its birth, 
reached its apogee in the Netherlands 
under the good duke. Philip even had an 
informal literary council that examined 
books before recommending them for il- 
lumination and incorporation into the 
duke’s library. Among his literary ad- 
visers were Jean de Créqui and Jean, 
comte d’Etampes, two of his best gener- 
als; Philippe Pot, the richest lord in the 
duchy of Burgundy; Anthony, another of 
Philip’s bastard sons; Anthony’s son 
Philip, and scions of the illustrious 
houses of Cleves, Luxembourg, Brimeu, 
Croy, and Lannoy. There was scarcely a 


churchman among them. To judge by the 


H. Beaune and J. d’ArBaumont, Les untver 
sttés de Franche-Comté 


XXXVI-XXXVili and IXxxXiv—xcl\ 
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content of the duke’s library the taste of 
was remarkably catholic. 


books 


these men 
There were 
there 
medieval custumals; but there were also 
the Digest and works of Christian and 


of piety : 
romances, 


humerous 


were chronicles, and 


among the latter, writ 
Vegetius, 
Livy, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Cicero, and 


pagan antiquity 
ings by Aristotle, Josephus, 


Seneca.*4 

Among the lordly amateurs of learning 
at Philip’s cour 
member of an ancient family of Walloon 
landers. It was a family that attained 


was Jean de Lannoy, 


great distinction and high honor in the 
service of the House of Burgundy, pro 
viding it with captains, baillis, gouver 
neurs, councilors, ambassadors, generals, 
and viceroys. In three generations the 
Lannoys gave eight members to the 
Order of the Golden Fleece. They were 
grands seigneurs; it was the Lannoys’ 
French counterparts whose smug loutish 
ness evoked the withering contempt of 
Commines. Jean de Lannoy, as we shall 
see, was neither smug nora lout. Born in 
1410, he was nephew to Antoine and 
Jean de Croy, for four decades principal 
advisers of Philip the Good. For many 
vears Jean fought in the ducal armies and 
for fourteen years he was gouverneur or 
stadholder of Holland, the office borne by 
William of Orange a century later. He 
lead a contingent of six thousand Dutch 
volunteers to aid the duke against the 
rebels of Ghent. He 


missions to France and England. In 1451 
} 
1 


served on special 


Vv to 


he became the fourth of his fami 
enter the Order of the Golden Fleece. At 
the age of fifty-two he was transferred 
from the governership of Holland to that 
of Walloon Flanders, his ancestral home 


+ Georges Dor 
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i la cour des ducs de Bor 
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Two years later his wife gave birth to a 
son, his prospective heir, who furnished 
the occasion for a remarkable undertak- 
ing on the part of his father. 

Shortly after Louis de Lannoy was 
born, a night passed when Jean slept 
little because of the thought that he 
could “never hope to see” his boy ‘tat the 
age when he will have much understand- 
ing.”’ “I realize that my son and I can 
never be of the same time, for he comes 
and | .. Therefore 1 decided to 
write this letter to my son so that if I do 
not live to the day when he can under- 
stand me, at least he will know by letter 
what my lips could not say to him, as 
often it is with lovers, who when they are 
together for love they cannot speak.”’ 
The letter Jean wrote in his own hand is 
dated at its end May 3, 1465. Its purpose 
is to advise Louis on his education. Jean 
disclaims any design to write for the gen- 
eral enlightenment. Such work he leaves 
to “wise men, clerics, historians, and 
rhetoricians.”” He is moved only by the 
‘natural love | bear my son.”’ After in- 
struction in the house of some honorable 
man up to the age of twelve, he tells 
Louis, “‘you can go to the Latin schools 
of Louvain, Cologne, or Paris with a 
priest who speaks German, that you may 
know how to talk that language.” Be- 
sides applying himself diligently to ac- 
quiring Latin, young Lannoy must take 
part in the school disputations. When his 
formal schooling is over, he will get much 
good from the books his father will leave 
and from those that he will find means to 


go. . 


acquire himself. He should give attention 
to the Bible, to the books on ethics and 
economics, and especially to those on 


politics. 

In many respects, Jean de Lannoy’s 
tract is the most significant of all the 
documents bearing on the education of 
the aristocracy during the Renaissance. 
It is early. It is eminently practical in 


tone. It is the work of one who was him- 
self a great noble. But most important of 
all, Jean de Lannoy tells us in the most 
forthright and personal fashion exactly 
why he wants his son, sole heir to. a great 
seigneurial fortune, to receive a kind of 
education hitherto deemed peculiarly ap- 
propriate to preachers and teachers :° 


Those who have learned and retained much, 
and who have the greatest desire to learn and 
know, attain great good, honor, and riches 
This has often caused me deep displeasure not 
for envy of them, but, because of my simplicity 
and slight knowledge and because I was never 
put to school. I therefore know and can know 
nothing. I realize that this chance is for me lost 
and gone, never to be recovered, for I do not see 
or expect any remedy as to Latin or other 
studies. No day passes that I do not regret this, 
and especially when I find myself in the council 
of the king-or of the Duke of Burgundy, and I 
know not nor dare not to speak my opinion after 
the learned, eloquent legists and ystoryens who 
have spoken before me. For I do not know the 
order or manner of speaking and can say noth 
ing, but “Master John or Master Peter has 
spoken well, and I am of his opinion.” Whence 
I have often felt deep shame and humiliation in 
my heart. 


Sixty years earlier in date, his theme is 
identical with Elyot’s in the Boke named 
the gouernour. The nobility must become 
learned that they may perform well their 
duty of service to their prince in council, 
in embassies, and in the governance of 
the commonwealth. Here we reach the 
heart of the matter. 

We have taken stand in the 
schools, the sanctuaries of clerkly learn- 


our 


ing, and we have tried to determine the 
composition of the student body. We 
have observed in the period of the Ren- 
aissance a marked influx into these 
schools of sons of noble houses, coming to 
acquire a kind of education hitherto 

‘S‘Baudouin de LANNoy, 


Batisseur, 1410-1492 (Paris, 1937 
? 
“Connie des lettres envoy ées par Jehan Seigneur de 


Jean de “annoy le 
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deemed suitable to clerics. These aristo- 
crats are at school not in order to pursue 
an ecclesiastical career but for some other 
reason. Our ways of taking count are not 
entirely precise; they are rather impres- 
sionistic, but the impression itself is 
strong. While the movement of the 
gentle-born into the schools seems great- 
erin England than elsewhere, still, in all 
the lands where we have had a chance to 
investigate, it has a force well beyond 
what it had in the age immediately pre- 
ceding. And we have seen reason to be- 
lieve that our work as school inspectors 
has given us but a fragmentary notion of 
the full strength of the quest for learning 
by the nobility. The high standard oi 
home education that we glimpse in a few 
aristocratic houses suggests a general 
leveling-up of that type of training, full 
evidence concerning which is irretrieva- 
bly lost. ’ 
And now at the very place where the 
movement started, at the very time it 
was getting under way, a grand seigneur, 
Jean de Lannoy, by telling his son why 
he should acquire learning, has given us 
the reason for the drive of the aristocracy 
toward education. It is the same in the 
end, on the threshold of the seventeenth 
century, as it was in the beginning in the 
midst of the fifteenth; it is the same in 
the other realms as in the Low Coun 
tries: the noble and gentle must become 
learned in order to play their part in the 
government of the commonwealth as 
soldiers, ambassadors, councilors, gov- 
ernors, judges, administrators, in what- 
ever office they are called to. Indeed, we 
may say that even before new methods 
of education were proposed, education 
itself was held forth as the means where- 
by men nobly born should win a place in 
the service of the princely common- 
wealth. Ghillebert de Lannoy was Jean 
de Lannoy’s cousin, his granduncle’s son; 
but he was of an older generation than 
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Jean, of the generation that grew up with 
Philip the Good rather than during his 
reign. He, too, wrote an essay of advice 
to his son on education, and the differ 
ence in generations is clearly reflected in 
the books of Ghillebert and Jean. Both 
spend what may seem to us an inordinate 
quantity of ink on mere moral exhorta 
tion, but in Jean the exhortation is inter 
spersed with, and even incidental to, 
a fairly specific educational program. 
Ghillebert, on the other hand, is almost 
purely hortatory; yet his purpose Is quite 
practical and is the same as Jean’s. If his 
son follows his advice, the prince having 
heard of his virtues ‘‘and perceived them 
in action will commit to you so exalted 
an office whence so much good and protit 
will accrue to you that you will become 
rich and powerful without doing anyone 
wrong.’ Such service is honorable. Read 
“Valerius Maximus, Tully, Lucan, Oro 
sius, Sallust, Justin, and other histori 
ans,’ Ghillebert tells his son, “and you 
will wonder at the many virtuous ex 
amples of how our predecessors loved 
honor and the public weal and faced 
death for the good of the land.”’!” 

We have heard much of the aspiration 
of the Renaissance Italian to be an uemo 
universale, to devote himself to the ce 
velopment within himself of a rounded 
personality, a complete individuality. In 
the north, among the aristocracy, there Is 
little of this. When a gentleman consid 
ers the education of gentlemen, it is with 
one end in view. We have already heard 
the Burgundians directing their children 
into the government of the 
wealth; Sir Thomas Elyot sets the pat 


heads one of his 


common 


tern in England. He 
chapters of the Boke named the gouernour, 
“The education or form of bringing up of 
the child of a gentleman, which is to have 
‘| homas 


authority in a public weal.” 
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Starkey and Roger Ascham echo the 
same idea. Sir Humphrey Gilbert has a 
scheme whereby gentlemen’s sons will be 
crammed like Strasbourg with 
knowledge and skills, the better to serve 
“in Parliament, in council, in commission 
and other offices of the Commonwealth.” 
And just in case his nephew may be 
under the illusion that his impending 
tour of the continent is solely for his own 
edification or amusement Francis Wal- 
singham reminds him no less than six 
times in a scant two-page letter of his 
obligation to make the trip fruitful for 
the public service and the common- 
wealth. In France, La Noue emphasized 
the importance of providing adequate 
training for an aristocracy destined to 
serve as “‘great generals, commanders, 
governors and high officials, ambassa- 
dors and captains,’ and Montaigne’s in- 
dictment of the French grammar-school 
pattern of education in his treatise for 
Diane de koix on the rearing of her son is 


geese 


grounded on the thesis that the schools 
are useless for nobles whose life will be 
spent in high office—military, diplomat- 
ic, and civil.*? 

If during the period there is any devel- 
opment of ideas on the proper training 
and our habit of think- 
ing in terms of evolutionary growth often 
leads us to read development into texts 
where it is not--it is a development in 
precision and clarity. The end -educa- 
tion for service in the princely common- 


for aristocrats 


wealth—-remains unchanged; the means 


and methods needed become better un- 
derstood. The first impulse, as we find it 
expressed in Jean de Lannoy and Com- 
mines, is to say, “Get ve to school!’ and 
7 Evyor, I, 28; Thomas STARKEY, A dtalogue be 

tween Reginald Pole and Thomas Lupset, ed. K. M 
Burton (London, 1948), pp. 21-39; Ascuam, III, 
138; GILBERT, pp. 2-12; Conyers READ, Ar. See 

retary Walsingham and the policy of Queen Elizabeth 
Cambridge, Mass., 19 , L, 18-20; La N 

148-49; and MonraiGne, I, 275-341 


to refrain from overmuch curiosity about 
the suitability to the end they had in 
view of the education the schools were 
offering. When the tide of humanism be- 
gins to move north, any questioning of 
the educational program of the apostles 
of antiquity and light is drowned in a 
deluge of expletives and ink, accom- 
panied by shrill cries of ‘Barbarian!’ 
” “Hunter and hawker!” 
Only later in the sixteenth century did 
men who doubted whether either scho- 


‘Tonoramus! 


lastic logic or classical philology were the 
best possible foundations for the new 
role of the nobility formulate their ideas 
precisely enough to deserve a full hear- 
ing. Then, however, in all three lands, 
men of gentle birth—-Humphrey Gilbert 
in England, Montaigne and La Noue in 
France, Philippe de Marnix in the 
Netherlands--proposed schemes of edu- 
cation specifically framed to meet the 
needs of an aristocrat whose career was 
to be public service.** 

The assertion in the sixteenth century 
that the aristocrat has a special claim on 
office is, of course, nothing new. On the 
contrary, what is new is an overt recog- 
nition on the part of some nobles that the 
claim is not indefeasible and absolute. 
The day is past when there was almost a 
one-to-one coincidence between the num- 
ber of a lord’s ‘‘tall men” or the extent 
of his acres and the role he could arrogate 
to himself in that management of com- 
mon concerns which is government. In- 


stead of simply assuming that political 
authority belongs of right to them, the 


aristocrats profess that, other things be- 
ing equal, preference in office should be 
theirs; and the very claim to preference 


is made on the grounds of its utility to 


8 GILBERT, pp. 1-12; LA Nove, pp. 148-54; 
MontTaiGNr, I, 275-341; Philippe de MARNIX, 
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the commonweal. It is no longer always 
presupposed as it formerly had been, that 
a prince who chose parvenus to serve 
him did so out of mere whim or to spite 
those born to rule. Not bitter 
preachers like Latimer but the more per- 
ceptive members of the upper class recog- 


only 


nized that a prince who would be well 
served had no alternative but to take 
help where he could find it. The recogni- 
tion by a gentleman of the paramount 
claim of prince and commonwealth to 
good service is almost always coupled 
with an exhortation or a plan addressed 
to the members of the aristocracy to edu- 
cate themselves to the point where they 
¢an render such service.’’ Jean de Lan- 
noy, after paying respects to the ability 
of the legists and ystoryens, urges his son 
to be as learned as they. Ascham inserts 
his criticism of the incompetence of aris 
tocrats to fill the great offices of the land 
into an elaborate pedagogic manual de- 
signed to overcome that incompetence. 
And William Cecil plans obliquely to 
undermine the place of the baseborn in 
the service of the realm by forcing educa 


} 
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nexus and care 


1ose bound by duty 
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hings being equal, the lack of a | 
f obligation increases the ultimate cost to the com 
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tion on the nobility by act of parlia- 
ment,*” 

One of the most impressive and uni 
versal traits in the complex of writings 
about the education of the aristocracy for 
service to the commonwealth is the sub 
ordination of questions of right and privi 
lege to questions of responsibility. Some 
thing is made of the rights of the aristo 
crats to office, more of their responsibil 
ty through education to prepare them 
selves for office, and most of their re 
sponsibility to turn the education they 
get to the service of the public weal. In 
Starkey’s Lupset brusquely 


overrides Pole’s suggestion that the con 


dialogue 


templative life may be a legitimate end 
of a nobleman’s education. A man of 
Pole’s position, he answers, is duty 
bound “to handle ;aatters of the com 
monweal here in his own nation.’’ Men 
such as he are born ‘‘to common such 
gifts as to them be given and not to 
live to their own pleasure and profit.” 
book of Curvil nobility 


speaks slightingly of those who take their 


QOsorius in his 


learning with them into seclusion and do 
not “employ the benefits of their arts and 
sciences to the avail and commodity ol 
the commonwealth.”” Even Montaigne, 
himself so little given to conventional 
judgments, feels bound to make a rather 
elaborate apologia for his conduct and 
career in view of “the complaints daily 
buzzed in that 
public office | am over singular and dis 


mine ears touching 
dainful.’*#! 
from the assertion of the duty of 
gentlemen to acquire an education and 
turn it to the service of the princely com 
Baudoit de LANNOY, pp 
III, 123 and passim; and /Hat/ 


STARKEY, pp 
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monwealth, it was not far to the assertion 
that the head of the commonwealth was 
obligated to provide the necessary educa- 
tion for his noble servants. Erasmus gave 
arly expression to such an idea, but 
without limiting it to the nobles. In his 
tract, De pueris instituendis, he declares 
that the provision of an adequate supply 
of teachers “is a public obligation in no 
way inferior to the ordering of an army.” 
The idea that there exists a public duty 
to provide learned training specifically 
for the aristocracy comes later in the cen- 
tury. In preparation for Elizabeth’s first 
parliament Cecil drew up the scheme be- 
fore mentioned, which, besides binding 
the nobility by law to bring up their chil- 
dren in learning at some university from 
the age of twelve to eighteen, would have 
set aside one-third of all university schol- 
arships for gentlemen. Toward the end of 
the century La Noue in France and Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in England came up 
with far more elaborate and carefully 
wrought plans. Gilbert suggested one 
academy in England, La Noue several in 
France, in which the curriculum, fully 
set out in their respective schemes, was 
entirely focused on training noble youth 


for public service. The full cost of main- 


taining these schools was to be a public 
charge on the royal revenues.” As we run 
across one after another of these plans in 
which the education of the aristocracy 
was to be subsidized out of the common 
purse as a matter of public responsibility, 
the startling demand of the gentlemen of 
the Canterbury school commission that 
all but men of good birth be excluded 
from the benefits of the foundation comes 
into a more intelligible perspective. In a 
rough and highhanded way they were re- 
flecting the demand of the aristocrats for 
a sufficient share of the available educa- 


148-54; and GILBERT, passim. 
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tion to prepare them for public careers in 
a commonwealth that required to be 
served not only faithfully but intelli- 
gently. 

At the outset of this article we entered 
into a small empirical study of the extent 
to which the nobility went in for educa- 
tion during the Renaissance. As we pro- 
ceeded with our search, we came perhaps 
to recognize that this question had impli- 
cations with respect to the entire social 
history of the age, that it cast a shadow 
of doubt on some of our most cherished 
prepossessions about the direction and 
character of social change during the 
Renaissance. There are two clichés con- 
cerning this era so much a part of our 
historical tradition that to cast doubt on 
them smacks of heresy. One of those 
clichés concerns the rising middle class 
climbing to power over the prostrate 
body of the degenerate nobles. The other 
tells us how royal absolutism. trans- 
formed some feudal lords into 
court butterflies and left the 
grumble and rot in the country, secluded 
from any role in government. These two 
clichés are by no means irreconcilable 
with one another; on the contrary, they 
are usually served up well-blended in the 


feeble 
rest to 


same dish, 

Yet how prostrate is a social group 
that, facing the challenge of new times, 
rises to meet it by engaging in an alto- 
gether new kind of activity—-that of ac- 
quiring a kind of learning hitherto almost 
monopolized by clerics? The nobles who 
went chasing education with the ardor 
we have noted, can they be the same men 
as the nobles who, we are told, sat about 
in a somnolent stupor while brisk busi- 
nessmen were snatching the seat of power 
out from under them? On the contrary is 
not their quest for learning a mark of the 
flexibility of aristocrats, 
who, having lost the influence over the 


Renaissance 
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course of affairs that their bands of stout 
fellows had atiorded them, were seeking, 
in a measure successiully, to exercise 
power in a changed world through new 
channels? 

A description of the relationship be- 
tween the aristocracy and the new mon- 
archs that seeks to do justice to the ac- 
tual complexity of the situation is a deli- 
cate and difficult business, but.even this 
little study should have sufficed to show 
how inadequate to cope with it are banal 
ities about Renaissance despots and a 
monstrous nobility, half court insect, 
half bucolic vegetable. Doubtless the no- 
bility had its full share of such insectiv- 
ora and flora, as what grouping of the 
sons of men does not; but the kind of 
education that Renaissance aristocrats 
were seekingandtosomeextent getting did 
not haveas its object the multiplication of 
rural fainéants or courtly sycophants. 
There is a difference between serving 
honorably in a princely commonwealth 
and decorating a court-—all the differ 
ence, let us say, between Louis XII and 
Louis XIV or Philip the Good of Bur- 
gundy and Philip LL of Spain. 

The sixteenth-century aristocrat, when 
he assumes governmental tasks, is not 
rendering the service that a man owed 
his personal lord in the days of high 
feudalism. Nor is he performing that un- 
limited earthly worship that subjects 
vere presumed to owe to God’s vice-re 
gents by some writers of the seventeenth 
century. He is serving a commonwealth 


prince, who in the words of one of the 


ablest of those pring es stands highest ‘‘in 
his estate royal’’ when he is ‘conjoined 
and knit together’? with his people “‘in 
one body politic.”"4 

The conception of service to the com- 
monwealth cannot be written off as mere 

4sHenry VIII's state in Raphael 
HoLtnsHEAD, Chronicles (London, 1587), III, 9 
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verbiage in all the outpourings on the 
education of the aristocracy that we have 
examined. If that conception gave a cer- 
tain moral legitimacy to obedient service 
rendered by the aristocracy to the prince, 
it also established psychological limita- 
tions on that 
bounds on the duty of obedience. Mon 


service and set some 
taigne makes quite explicit a fundamen 
tal distinction implied in the thought of 
his time. The tutor of the nobleman 
‘shall frame his charge’s will to be a most 
loyal servitor of his prince, very well af 
fected and courageous, but he will damp 
en in him any desire to attach himself to 
the court except out of a sense of public 
obligation.”” The 
will thus retain that liberty impossible in 


educated nobleman 


“a man waged and bought, ... a cour 
tier who cai have neither the right nor 
the will to speak or think otherwise than 
favorably of a master who has chosen to 
foster and raise him up from among so 
many other subjects. Such favor and us 
age dazzle a man’s eyes and corrupt his 
freedom.’*44 It is not without significance 
that Francis 
councilor of (Jueen elizabeth, in his letter 


Walsingham, the great 
of advice on education through travel 
speaks of public service, speaks of serving 
the country, speaks no less than three 
times of duty to the commonwealth, but 
does not even once mention the obliga 
tion to serve the prince. Education to 
serve the commonwealth is not training 
in servility to its ruler; quite the con 
trary. 

It is the express distinction of Mon 
taigne and the patent habit of thought of 
Walsingham that become action on the 
part of many of the aristocrats in the re 
volt of the Netherlands, in the civil wars 
in France, and in the Puritan revolution 
in England. They owe obedience to the 
prince as head of the commonwealth, but 

MonTAIo® I, 20 Reap, | 
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when the prince divorces himself from 


the commonwealth the whole question 
of obedience must be examined anew. 
Here we enter paths that in an article of 
this scope we cannot follow. What we 
have already said may suffice to indicate 
that a revaluation of our whole concep- 
tion of social ideas, social structure, and 
social function in Europe in the age of the 
Renaissance is long overdue and to sug- 


gest that we may start our revision by 
thinking in terms not of the decline of the 
aristocracy but of its reconstruction.” 
(QUEENS COLLEG! 

46 The author did not have a chance to examine 
J. E. Neate, The 
(New Haven, 1950), 
press. Neale gives forceful statistical confirmation 
of the anthor’s education of the 
English aristocracy, especially for the members of 


302-8 


Elizabethan house of commons 


before this article went to 
thesis on the 


parliament (pp 








NAPOLEON AND THE AGE OF NATIONALISM 


HANS KOHN 


SINCERE patriotism, a deep at- 


tachment to the soil and people 


of France, inspired Robespierre. 


It provided a moving lyrical undertone 
to the tragic sternness of his reports: 


“Ves, this delightful land which we in- 
habit and which nature caresses with 
love is made to be the domain of liberty 
and happiness; this sensitive and proud 
people is truly born for glory and virtue. 
O my fatherland, if fate had caused me to 
be born in a foreign and distant country, 
[ would have addressed heaven continu 
ously with wishes for thy prosperity; | 
would have been moved to tears by the 
recital of thy combats and thy virtues; 
my attentive soul would have followed 
with a restless ardor all the movements of 
thy glorious revolution; | would have en- 
vied the fate of thy citizens; | would have 
envied that of thy representatives. | am 
lrench, | am one of thy representatives. 
...O sublime people! Accept the sacri 
fices of my whole being; happy is the man 
who is born in your midst; happier is he 
who can die for your happiness.” 
This feeling for France was unknown 
to Napoleon. At no time in his life had he 
the desire to ie for the happiness of the 
French people. He knew patriotic senti 
ments in his youth: the rhetorical patri 
otism of a late-eighteenth-century ado 
lescence which had been instructed by 
the classics and Rousseau. It was, how 
‘ver, a patriotism directed against 
France. Napoleon the Corsican shared 
his fellow-countrymen’s hatred of their 

‘“Rapport sur les rapports des idées réligicuses 


ipes républicains, et 


an I] (1794), p. ¢ 


et morales 
les fétes nationales,’’ 18 floréa 


avec les pring 





French conquerors and their admiration 
for Pasquale Paoli, the leader of the Cor 
sican fight for independence in which he 
longed to join. What attracted him most 
to Jean-Jacques Rousseau in his early 
youth was the latter’s idolization of prim 

itive agrarian Corsica.’ ** My relatives, my 
country, and my veneration for Paoli and 
Rousseau were my only passion,’ Napole 

on wrote later of this period of his life 
When, at the age of ten, he entered the 
military Napoleon 
knew little French. “As I still spoke 
French badly, found it 


school of Brien ic, 


and hard to 


vself to a completely dif 


accustom n 


ferent mode — of living, | generally 


kept 


first 


away from my companions at 


and preterred to OCCUPY mvselt 


books. Extraordinarily sen 


with 
sitive as | was, I suffered infinitely from 


mV 


the ridicule of ny st hoolmates, who used 
to jeer at me as a foreigner. My pride and 
sense of honor would tolerate no insult to 
my country’’—Corsica! ‘or to the be 
loved national hero Paoli.”’ 

\t the beginning of 1786 the young 
Buonaparte received his commission as a 
sublheutenant in the French = garrison 
town of Valence. There his thoughts re 
turned incessantly to his native land ‘the 
words which he wrote in May 1786 were 


characteristic of his feeling throughout 
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the period: “What tragedy awaits me in 
my country! My fellow countrymen are 
leaded with chains! and have to bear, 
trembling, the weight of the oppressor’s 
hand!’’—-the oppressor was the king of 
France, whose uniform Napoleon wore. 
“Vou Frenchmen! It is not enough that 
you have robbed us of what we love the 
most, you have even destroyed our man- 
ners and customs! What attitude shall | 
adopt, how shall I speak when I arrive in 
my country? When his country no longer 
exists, a good citizen should die. If one 
man could save my countrymen by sacri- 
ficing his life, | would at once rise and 
thrust the avenging sword into the breast 
of the tyrant in order to revenge my 
country and its injured rights.” 

For the French people the Revolution 
meant a full awakening to nationalism; 
for Napoleon its influence was different. 
He abandoned his Corsican patriotism to 
embrace the Revolutionary cause. Was 
he swayed by the promise of liberty it 
held out to French and Corsicans alike? 
Political liberty soon came to have as 
little meaning for him as did nationalism, 
but he sensed the dynamic possibilities in 
this enthusiastic great 
people. Edmund Burke had wrongly be- 
lieved that the Revolution dealt a mortal 
blow to French strength, leaving the 
country a great void. Mirabeau, in a 
memorandum which he sent in Septem- 
ber 1792 by Comte de La Marck to Em- 
peror Leopold Il, remarked that Burke 
“has said something very stupid, for this 
void is a volcano, the subterranean agita- 
tions and approaching eruptions of which 
no one could neglect for a moment with- 
He predicted incal- 
culable earthquakes and innumerable 
grave consequences from the streams of 


upsurge of a 


out imprudence.”’ 


lava that were to pour down on neighbor- 
ing countries. Even more clearly than 
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Mirabeau, Napoleon understood the cy- 
namism of the French Revolution, this 


immense release of energy, this gateway 


to ceaseless activity and bounciless ambi- 
tion. His personality was admirably suit- 
ed to his time. In a period which exalted 
the individual and his opportunities, 
Napoleon, as Friecrich Nietzsche so 
clearly sensed, was an extreme incivicu 
alist, for whom France and Europe, na- 
tion and mankind ents 
of his destiny. 


, were but instru 


The same quest for an efficient govern- 
ment that brought about the Revolution 
in 1789 helped Napoleon to power ten 
years later. The French longed for a 
strong man who would safeguard the 
main achievements of the Revolution in 
orderly security and stabilize the new 
frontiers and glorious conquests in peace. 
Of all the institutions of the young re- 
public, the army alone possessed the 
prestige and the power to achieve this. 
Of its young generals, Buonaparte ap- 
peared the most promising. He did not 
disappoint the country’s expectations. A 
man of rare vitality and capacity for 
work, of penetrating intelligence and 
prodigious memory, he proved a great 
administrator and organizer, continuing 
the line of enlightened monarchs of the 
eighteenth century and surpassing them 
by far, the last and the greatest of them. 
Like them, he did not understand and 
had no use for nationalism and the new 
popular forces. Like them, he believed in 
the state, in direction from above, in ef 
ficiency and rational order. But unlike 
the greatest of them, he did regard him- 
self less the first servant of the state than 
its master. The state was the vehicle and 
instrument of his personal destiny. His 
primary end was not the welfare of his 
subjects or the raison d’état of France 
and not, except for brief moments, the 
perpetuation and glory of his dynasty. 
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All these limited goals he accepted and 
from time to time promoted each one or 
all of them, but they did not satisfy or 
contain him. His ambitions knew no defi- 
nite limits; his activities had no fixed and 
‘stable direction. He felt his will was 
strong enough to triumph over the na 
ture of man and the nature of things 
alike. To him, the impossible was only 
‘a phantom of the timid soul and the 
refuge of the coward.” Despite his youth- 
ful Rousseauan nationalism, he was 
an eighteenth-century cosmopolitan for 
whom civilization was one and the world 
the stage; in other respects he anticipat 
ed the twentieth century. He set the 
earliest and greatest example in modern 
times for the potentialities of the cult of 
force that found so many adherents in 
the extreme movements of socialism and 
nationalism a hundred years after his 
death. The words of this eighteenth-cen- 
tury man of genius sound sometimes like 
pronouncements of our times: ‘There is 
only one secret for world leadership, 
namely, to be strong, because in strength 
there is neither error nor illusion: it is 
naked truth.” “Succeed! I judge men 
only by the results of their acts.” He was 
a cvnamic force, for whom ‘‘the world is 
but an occasion to act dangerously.’"4 
Though his daring had ultimately to fail, 
it built much that lasted. 

Unlike the typical eighteenth-century 
man, Napoleon did not know modera 
tion, nor could his temperament accom 
mocate itself to peace. He did not be 
lieve in harmony but in mastery, not in 
compromise but in struggle and decision. 
In 1803, after the Treaty of Amiens, 
lrance had everything it could desiré, 
but Napoleon was unwilling for it to be- 
come a great state among other states 
and for himself to be a king equal to 
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other kings. He had to be the first of all, 
the emperor of the Occident, the succes- 
sor to Charlemagne and to Caesar; soon 
his ambitions went beyond the legacy of 
Rome, to Byzantium and to Asia. His 
triumphs he owed to the disunity of his 
adversaries, to their hesitation and half 
measures. But his hubris drove him on 
until he the 
peoples, in overcoming the jealousies and 
pettiness of the rulers, in uniting Europe 

not under his leadership but against 


succeeded in arousing 


him. He was repeatedly offered favorable 


peace conditions that would have left 
France in possession of n any of its con 
quests; he rejected them. His stake was 
everything; the alternative was nothing. 


He could not resign himselt to the French 


nation-state of the nineteenth century. 
He did not belong to the age of national 


ism. 

The constitutional liberties for which 
1789 and the nineteenth century strove 
meant little to Napoleon. He did not 
deny them; he denatured them. He paid 
lip service to universal suffrage and de 
prived the people of any effective vote. 
With supreme contempt, he drew up 
many meaningless constitutions and had 
them confirmed by plebis« ite. The pe ople 
had no share in the government of their 
afiairs; their public spirit was not encour- 
aged. Yet in his declarations, he always 
took care to emphasize his wish to “rat- 
tacher les grandes autorités de Vétat a la 
masse de la nation, d’ot dérive néces 
sairement toute autorité nationale.’ But 
he admitted, no doubt, that as ‘“l’élu du 
peuple” he alone represented the majori 
ty of the nation. He praised democracy 
“true’ 
Napoleon's effective coups 


if it was demo racy on his terms 
democracy 
d’état with their s ibsequent plebise itari- 
an endorsements did not strengthen 
French respect for constitutional legali 


ty. The order which he undoubtedly 








brought to France was not the animated 
coherent working of creative national] 
forces; these were cowed and Cormant, 
deprived of all spontaneity; what. re- 
mained of movement was directed from 
above by an administrative system that 
insured quick obedience but did not al- 
low any room for discussion or free co- 
operation. All public and intellectual life 
was closely supervised; the formation of 
parties or associations was prohibited; 
and though Napoleon was personally not 
cruel and his regime was devoid of bru- 
tality and mass executions in the twenti- 
eth-century style, it created an atmos- 
phere of enforced silence, of distrust and 
denunciation, of arbitrary arrests and in- 
security. 

Napoleon's dictatorship differed from 
twentieth-century totalitarianism in an- 
other respect. In his contempt for public 
opinion, for idéologues and writers, he 
failed to know how to make use of them. 
Ile made little attempt to mold public 
opinion. He did not flood the country 
with newspapers and pamphlets, he did 
not spread popular reports of his great 
campaigns and victories, nor cid he try 
to explain the virtues of his legislation. 
He distrusted even a controlled use of the 
printed word. The Revolutionary period 
had abounded in pamphlets and news- 
papers; in Paris, Napoleon allowed only 
nine papers to be published, which in the 
spring of 1803 had a combined circula- 
tion of less than twenty thousand copies, 
and one semiofficial newspaper in each 
departivent. As there was to be only one 
party in France and only one opinion, 
there seemed to be no need for diversified 
newspapers. But even the few that did 
appear had to be protected against ‘the 
spread of false news.’ They were threat- 
ened with suppression if they published 
“articles contrary to the respect due to 
the social pact, to the sovereignty of the 
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people, and to the glory of the [French| 
arms.’ Even pamphlets praising the em- 
peror and popularizing his soldiers were 
extremely rare. The number of printers 
was limited, too; they and the booksellers 
had to be licensed and were required to 
take an oath that they would not print or 
sell any publication which might conflict 
with “their duty to the emperor and the 
interests of the state.”’ No less close was 
the supervision over the theater and over 
literature. Both became “‘official”’; as a 
result, they were conventional in style 
and content, with the sources of creative 
inventiveness drying up.> While the ar- 
mies of Napoleon carried French power 
to the furthermost limits of Europe, the 
French spirit was in danger of losing the 
leadership it had exercised for so long. 

Similarly, Napoleon did not concern 
hiinself with promotion of elementary 
education or the education of women. 
His reforms confined themselves mainly 


to higher schools for the training of ca 


pable and loyal civil servants. ** Public in 


struction,” declared Pierre Louis, Comte 
Roederer, who was put in charge in 1802 
of all affairs concerning it, “can and must 
be a very powerful machine in our politi- 
cal system. Through it the legislator will 
be able to re-create a national spirit and 
then to make use of it himself.”’ The con- 

s Napoleon treated painters in a similar way. 
They were attached as officers to the armies of the 
First Consul. ‘‘Militarized artists, submitted to the 


they had nothing to paint but 
to be 


strictest discipline, 
which caused them 
and they 
paint them; rding t heir inspir: ) he yuld 
paint them according to their inspiration; they coui 
choose neither the day nor the hour nor the com- 


and their talent was circum 


glorious battle scenes 


called ‘painters of victories’ could not 


position of the picture, 
scribed by minute regulations worked out by offices 
which had little concern with art, even if one admits 
that 

have left a considerable amount of work dispersed 


it was not completely strange to them. They 


in various archives and museums and generally 
little known” (Louis Vittat, La Révelution et lem- 


pire 


y-1815 introduction aux études 
historiques,’” No. 8 


“Clio, 
Paris, 1936], HI, 114 
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cern of the Enlightenment for education 
had evaporated; what remained was 
paternal care of good and useful subjects. 
Napoleon centralized education, as he 
centralized the state. The 
March 17, 1808 organized the ‘Universi 
ty,” the general corporation charged 
with the direction of the political and 
moral formation of French youth. Its 
bases were the teachings of the Catholic 
religion; loyalty to the emperor and the 
imperial monarchy, the depository of the 
happiness of the people, and to the Na 
poleonic dynasty, the preserver of the 
unity of France and of all the liberal 
ideas proclaimed by the constitutions; 


decree of 


and obedience to teachers and parents. 
fer Napoleon more and more only the 
cificial world existed, the armor of the 
state; for the nation and its intellectual 
"fe he had little use. He underestimated 
heir importance, both in France and 


oroad., 


In a speech to the senate, Napoleon 


said on July 9, 1810,)*A new order ot 
things now guides the universe.” This or- 
der, though rational in its outline and ef- 
ficient in its application, broke upon the 
one obstacle which it did not take into 
account: the human element, the popular 
reluctance to accept the imposed form. 
Napoleon's society was planned by a 
great strategist in the camp of a victorious 
army. Distrusting spontaneous manifes- 
tations of liberty, he regarded the order 


of the army and 


the discipline and é/an 
of war as an antidote to social anarchy; 
he did not see that long wars in them- 
selves threaten to produce anarchy and 
the substance on 
which every living order must be based. 
He tried to compensate the French with 
economic activity for the political immo 
bility that he in posed, 

Napoleon appealed to the ai 
French that the succe 


to destroy much of 


bitious 


self-love of the 
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of the Revolutionary armies had fanned, 
to their feeling ot superiority He wished 
his rule to be ‘ta dictatorship of persua 
sion based upon popularity.”° To some, 
he promised to continue the gains and 
heroism of the Revolution; to others, he 
appeared as a conservative force. “So 
artfully was the system of Buonaparte 
that 


classes of Frenchmen 


contrived, each of the numerous 
found something in 
it congenial to his habits, his feeling, or 
his circumstances, providing only he 
was willing to sacrifice to it the essential 
part of his political principles. ... To 
all these parties, Buonaparte held out 
the same hopes under the same condi 
‘All these things will I give you 


if you will kneel down and worship me! 


tions. 


Shortly afterwards, he was enabled to 


place before them to whom the choice 


was submitted, the original temptation 


in its full extent-—a display of the king 


doms of the earth, over which he offered 
to extend the en 
. 1 


ing always he was himself acknowledged 


provi 


pire ol Irance, 
as the object ol general obedience, and 
alinost adoration.” 

Phe dyna nism of Napoleon's tempera 
ment did not allow him to formulate an 
follow a consistent foreign policy, con 
the 
Richelieu had 
too n 


round 


forming to the interests of French 


state, as Cardinal 


Gone 


[fis aspirations led him in anv cl 


rections. Everywhere he england 
in his way, whether he tried to expand 
throughout europe or to re-create the 
Mediterranean empire of the 
tha 


is Sa . 
i as HIS 1egacy. 


Romans 
he, himse lf a Mi diterranean, re gard 


irom his earliest years, 


his glance had exbraced distant lands 


} } 


and his plans m ipped out roads for fu 
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ture adventure. When he started for 
Egypt in April 1798 as general-in-chief of 
the Army of the Orient, he carried with 
him a directive to “drive out the English 
from all their possessions in the Orient,” 
to cut the isthmus of Suez and to take all 
necessary measures to assure the French 
Republic free and exclusive possession of 
the Red Sea. The daring march to the 
Pyramids and across the Sinai Desert 
was motivated not by the arbitrariness of 
a freebooter but by the logic of a great 
vision: to make Egypt the starting point, 
as it had been with Alexander and Cae- 
sar, for the conquest of Asia, for an ad- 
vance toward India, for a decisive battle 
in the heart of the new British empire. 
Successful, Napoleon would have at- 
tained the triumph of vast land masses 
over sea power, the reopening and con- 
trol of the ancient land routes to the 
East, the revival of the decayed civiliza- 
tions and glories of the Levant and the 
Orient. This ‘“‘mirage’’ of a renaissance 
of the lands long relegated to obscurity 
by the rise of oceanic sea power beckoned 
him on all his life. It was inextricably 
linked with his hostility to Britain, the 
mistress. of the sea, and his jealousy of 
Russia, the empire of the East, for Na- 
poleon himself vacillated between  re- 
creating the empire of the West— and 
protecting it and its Mediterranean civi- 
lization against the threats from the 
north and the east--and the limitless 
horizons of the earth. In the twenty 
years of his career he had to confine him- 
self to uniting Europe; he was stopped at 
the Channel and on the snow fields of 
Russia from going beyond. But at the be- 
ginning of the age of nationalism stands 
its denial in Napoleon’s universal empire, 
a vision that was taken up again only at 
the end of the age by Lenin and Hitler. 

When Napoleon in 1804 assumed the 
title of “Emperor of the French,” many 


regarded this step as a betrayal of the 
Revolution. The Revolutionary hero 
seemed dead, buried under glittering uni- 
forms and high-sounding titles, church 
incense and court ceremonial. Beethoven 
tore up the dedication of his Third sym- 
phony to General Buonaparte and re- 
placed his name by the lament, ‘To the 
memory of a great man.” Stendhal, 
watching the coronation ceremonies in 
Paris, looked with disgust at the emperor 
as a new Caesar and called his accommo- 
dation with the pope ‘‘an alliance of all 
the charlatans.” He ‘rinsed out the bad 
taste” in his mouth by reading Victor 
Alfieri, the revolutionary nationalist of 
eighteenth-century Italy.* In reality, 
Napoleon never ceased to incarnate truly 
one aspect of the French Revolution: its 
universalism and its quest for efficient 
government. To other aspects like na- 
tionalism and liberalism he often paid lip 
service, but he found fittle use for them 
in his actions. His own nature Crove him 
to disregard or misinterpret the forces of 
liberty long before he became emperor.’ 
He did not revive the title of king, be- 
cause it seemed to imply an abdication of 
popular sovereignty, while the title “Em 
ptror”’ flattered the nation and its desire 
for glory without alarming it unduly. It 
preserved the feeling that national sov- 
ereignty was unimpaired—“‘My_ policy 
consists in ruling men according to the 
rule of the great majority. In this way | 
believe one recognizes the sovereignty of 
the people’'’—and did not recall the 

* Matthew JosepHson, Stendhal (Garden Cit 
N.Y., 1946), p. 122. 

9 That he became one, w 
of the twentieth centur 


was due to the different ci 


periods. In Napoleon’s time national 


yet sufficiently consolidated nations 
possible to elaborate a doctrine for the 
forge a mass party, so that a hereditary 
seemed the only guarantee of continuity 
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struggle with the royal government for 
liberty. 

The new title did not strike the French 
as strange or as incompatible with repub- 
lican achievements. The same law that 
proclaimed Napoleon emperor charged 
him with the government of the French 
Republic. The term “empire” had been 
widely used in eighteenth-century France 
and by French republicans to connote a 
vast and prosperous land with a great 
future—as it had been by American pa- 
triots for the thirteen colonies and later 
for the young and growing United States. 
It was in no way contrary to liberty and 
it was full of the promise of numan hap- 
piness. Napoleon, however, thought less 
of this modern meaning of the word than 
of its ancient and hallowed significance, 
the memory of the Roman Empire as the 
guarantor of peace and justice in a uni- 
versal world order. When he married 
Marie Louise, the daughter of the last 
Holy Roman Emperor, this imperial suc- 
cession meant as much to him as the 
practical advantages of an alliance with 
Austria and as the fact that the mother 
of his son was the niece of the last queen 
of France. In his renovation of the em- 
pire of the West, he naturally recalled 
Charlemagne, who like him had rebuilt 
the Roman Empire in the West and, as 
ruler of the Franks, had united Italy and 
Germany. Soon after Charlemagne the 
Western empire had disintegrated. Na- 


poleon hoped to revive its greatness and 


force and to bring to a close the long 
struggle between French and Germans 
for its heritage. Like Charlemagne, he 
wished to found his empire in collabora 
tion with the Roman church but without 
allowing it to be weakened by papal 
claims. No longer should the church have 
the power it possessed in the middle ages 
to war with the emperor for supremacy. 


The secular ruler should hold undisputed 
sway. 

An eighteenth-century agnostic, Na- 
poleon was willing to use the church to 
support order and morality among his 
subjects and to solidify his reign. He re- 
garded it as an institution of his empire 
and the pope as an imperial official. 
‘Paris was to be the metropolis of Chris 
tendom, the center and guide of the reli- 
gious as well as of the political world." 
To the Ecclesiastical Committee he de- 
clared on March 16, 1811: ‘“The present 
epoch carries us back to the time of Char- 
lemagne. All the kingdoms, principali 
ties, and duchies which formed them- 
selves out of the debris of the empire 
have been rejuvenated under our laws. 
The church of my empire is the church of 
the Occident and of almost the whole of 
Christendom.” He announced the convo- 
cation of a Council of the Occident in or 
der that ‘“‘the church of my empire be one 
in its discipline, as it is in its faith.” 
When he annexed the Papal States on 
May 17, 1809, he did so on the strength 
of the theory that the secular domain of 
the pope had been a fief of Charlemagne, 
‘‘Empereur des Frangais et notre auguste 
prédécesseur,”’ and that the true sover 
eignty remained with the donor and his 
heirs, who could revoke or modify the 
gift. The expenses of the papal office were 
charged to the imperial budget, and the 
autonomy of the Gallican church of 1682 
was extended to the church in the whole 
empire. 

In 1811 this empire, with its frontiers 
on the Elbe, the Ebro, and the Adriatic 
Sea, was practically coextensive with 
that of Charlemagne. French prefects 
administered its affairs in 
Ilorence, Genoa and Turin, Antwerp and 
The Hague, Hamburg and Mainz, Trier 


Rome and 


and Cologne, Barcelona and Saragossa. 
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In addition, it included the Illyrian 
provinces on the Adriatic coast, and the 
Kingdom of Italy with Milan as its capi- 
tal. Around this mighty nucleus, there 
was an outer circle of closely controlled 
vassal states, Spain and Naples in the 
south, the Confederation of the Rhine, 
the Helvetic Confederation, and the 
Duchy of Warsaw in the east. By its 
hold on the Vistula and on the lonian 
Islands, Napoleon’s empire went far be- 
yond that of Charlemagne, stretching 
out in the direction of the Orient, toward 
the reunion of Byzantium with Rome. 

This empire of the West had two capi- 
tals, Paris and Rome, which on February 
17, 1810 was proclaimed ‘‘the second city 
of the empire.” The emperors, after their 
coronation in Notre Dame in Paris, were 
to be crowned once more before the tenth 
year of their reign in Saint Peter’s. The 
pope invited to reside where he 
pleased but preferably in Paris or Rome. 
The yet unborn heir to the throne re- 
ceived in 1810 the title “King of Rome,” 
which all future heirs were to bear, an 
appellation recalling that of the un- 
crowned Holy Roman Emperors and of 
what infinitely greater majesty and 
promise than the title “*Prince of Wales”’ 
borne by the heirs to the disputed realm 
of the With the 
of the twentieth-century despots Na- 


Was 


sea! magnificence 
poleon set out to monumentalize his 
two capitals as centers of triumphant 
empire. An imperial palace was planned 
for the Capitol in Rome, and excavations 
were begun to lay bare the forurns of an- 
tiquity, the focuses of ancient world 
order. 

Napoleonic rule imposed upon the 
provinces and satellites of his empire new 
concepts and vitalized them with new 
life. Much of it quickly vanished after 
his fall, but something remained of his 
invigorating efficiency and ended many 


outworn traditions and _ institutions. 
Wherever Napoleon went, he brought 
with him rational reforms and adminis- 
trative progress. When he started for 
Egypt, the decree of the Directory of 
April 13, 1798 charged him in Article 1V 
“to improve by all means at his disposal 
the fate of the natives.”’ He took with 
him a great number of carefully chosen 
scholars and scientists in all fields, and 
with their help he founded on August 22, 
1798 the Institut d’Egypte, of which 
Gaspard Monge became the first presi- 
dent. Scientific research into the antiqui- 
ty, the geography, the fauna and flora, 
and the present state of Egypt was eager- 
ly promoted, to go hand in hand with the 
spread of enlightenment: among its 
people. On October 2, 1798 the first issue 
of a literary and philosophical journal, 
Décades égyptiennes, appeared. The 
French hoped that through moderniza- 
tion Egypt would become the cradle of 
the regeneration of Islam and that civili- 
zation, science, and industry would re- 
turn to the country that had once been 
their center. As this renascence devel- 
oped under French inspiration, a close 
tie between France and the Middle East 
was to result: the spread of enlighten- 
ment would entail a growth of French 
influence. 

Though Napoleon’s rule in Egypt was 
short-lived, his hopes were not all cisap- 
pointed. It is true that his progressive re- 
forms did not reach the people and did 
not influence their lives. But modern 
Egyptology owes its origin to the work 
of his scholars and found its initial ex- 
pression in the famous Description de 
Egypte, which in its nine volumes of 
text and twelve volumes of plates mace 
the first survey of the antiquities, the 
natural resources, and the modern socie- 
ty of the land of the Nile. French civili- 


zation and language remained predomi- 
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nant in Egypt in the tiny educated upper 
class jor well over a century; and when a 


few years aiter Napoleon’s expedition the 
vigorous and ruthless Albanian soldier, 
Mohammed Ali, laid the foundation of 
the first modern Islamic state in Egypt, 
he did it partly under the inspiration of 
the legacy Napoleon’s administration 
leit in the ancient land.” 

More immediately far-reaching were 
the effects of Napoleon’s administration 
in the Belgian departments that the Con- 
vention had incorporated into France. 
Under the Directory they had merely 
felt bewildered and oppressed; under 
Napoleon they were infused with fresh 
energy and benefited from the new social 
order created by the Revolution. The 
ties with the traditional past of estates 
and provinces, castes and guilds, privi- 
leges and rights, still so potent in 1792, 
were definitely broken. When Napoleon's 
domination ended, no return to 1792 was 
any longer possible. His rule had not 
aroused a Belgian nationalism, for what- 
ever national feeling had existed had 
been closely connected with the old re- 
gime and provincial autonomy, which 
were now no more than a distant memo- 
ry. Napoleon succeeded only in preparing 
the soil for a future growth of a new Bel- 
gian nationalism. Meanwhile, “‘if one did 
not feel one’s self French, one did not feel 
one’s self Belgian either. One was satis- 
fied to live by making the best of one’s 
opportunities without considering them 
as good in themselves. Instead of a true 
national there only 
vague aspirations toward a better future 
which no one could define.”""3 


sentlinent, were 


12 See Napoleon's letters of Aug. 2 and 22, 
Vapoléon Premier, publiée 
l’ordie de Napoléon [II® (Paris, 1858-70), IV, 22: 
5 ane 1-37 7) G. E.Gcoop, Bona parte’ 
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The Belgians recognized the good 
qualities of the new administration, its 
useful innovations, and the security it af- 
forded to the rising spirit of enterprise 
and individual advancement; but they 
suffered from a lack of civil liberties, and 
they felt the French administrators to be 
aliens. Napoleon carried out the program 
of enlightened absolutism that Joseph I] 
had tried to implant in Belgium, and its 
reforms, rejected twenty years before, 
were now accepted. But the measures of 
frenchification of instruction and admin 
istration and the conflict with the Cath 
olic church alienated many Belgians. Re- 
ligious publications like the Jerusalems 
herstelling (1811) by the priest Stichel- 
baut kept love of the mother-tongue and 
devotion to the church alive. When the 
French occupation ended with the allied 
victories in the spring of 1814, the Bel 
gians did not aid the French, nor did 
they, like the Dutch, rise against them. 
A return to the old regime was unaccept 
able to the younger generation grown up 
during the last twenty years; most of the 
people did not wish to abandon the 
the Napoleonic era; 
but the Belgians had no national pro 
gram of their own, for Napoleon’s regime 


achievements of 


nowhere directly encouraged the growth 
of spontaneous group activity and of 
national sentiment, though indirectly it 
prepared for it. 

Napoleon was ready to use national as 
pirations as far as they seemed to iit into 
his system, without having any sincere 
desire to satisty them. He never thought 
seriously of an independent Poland or an 
independent Italy, though from time to 
time he 
those who believed in them. Fer him na- 


yvave vague encouragement to 
tions had no reality of their own. He cre 
ated and dissolved new states incessantly 
and shifted frontiers and rulers restlessly. 
Nor did he encounter opposition from 
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nationalism in the beginning. The people 
dissatisfied with his rule were less moved 
by national sentiments than by dislike of 
al‘en troops who stayed on and lived off 
the land and in many cases behaved 
without tact or restraint. They were mo- 
tivated much more by loyalty to religion 
or to traditional ways of life than by na- 
tionalism. Only toward the end of his 
reign did Napoleon succeed, against his 
will and intention, in arousing national- 
ism in some of the people subject to or 
threatened by his rule. Thus indirectly 
and unwittingly Napoleon became a mid- 
wife to the birth of the age of nationalism 
on the continent of Europe. 

At the end of 1811 Marshal Davout, 
the commanding officer in Hamburg, 
warned Napoleon of the mounting na- 
tional sentiment in Germany and of the 
dangers to French rule that this growth 
of German nationalism involved. Napo- 
leon rejected the warning; he did not be- 
lieve in the possibility of nationalism and 
in his rebuke pointed to the peaceful 
character of the German people. Ger- 
many seemed to him quiescent and obe- 
dient. “If there were a movement in 
Germany, it would ultimately be for us 
and against the small princes.”*4 What- 
ever understanding of nationalism there 
was in Napoleon’s mind applied to Italy. 
He was the first to create an Italian re- 
public and later a kingdom of Italy and 
thus to give a powerful impetus to the 
slowly. awakening demands for Italian 
unity and nationhood. Later on, he was 
to say that he had planned eventually 
“to create a single state out of thif great 
peninsula.” Yet while he had the power, 
he divided Italy up arbitrarily and re- 
peatedly, according to what he believed 
were the momentary interests of his em- 
pire and his dynasty. On behalf of these 
AD, 46 No 


4 Correspondance 18,300, 


Dec. 2, 1811). 


interests, he might, if his empire had sur- 
vived, have crowned a second son king 
of Italy and united the country around 
his throne."® 

Only when all hopes for empire and 
dynasty had vanished and Napoleon 
himself was a captive on St. Helena did 
he begin to build up consistently a legend 
about his intentions and plans to pro- 
mote the liberty of nations and the hap- 
piness of Europe. This legend deeply in- 
fluenced the thought of following genera- 
tions and prepared the way for a brief re- 
birth of empire and dynasty. In a famous 
passage, he espoused simultaneously the 
cause of national unity for the four great 
continental peoples, the. French, the 
Spanish, the Italians, and the Germans, 
and the cause of a united Europe where 
the same views and interests, laws and 
principles, would prevail throughout the 
continent. Even then, his words  be- 
trayed the vagueness of his thinking on 
these issues. His decisions were dictated 
by changing strategic needs. Against 
England and Russia, Napoleon wished 
at times to consolidate France, Spain, 
and Italy into a compact Latin bloc that 
would be an impregnable barrier against 
“all the nations of the north.’’ He asked 
himself why no German prince had used 

'S KIRCHEISEN, p. 236. On Napoleon’s treat- 
ment of Italian patriotism see Correspondance, 
II, 63 (No. 1,099, Oct. 17, 1796), 157 (No. 1,258, 
Dec. 10, 1796), 223-24 (No. 1,349, Jan. 1, 
and 483 (No. 1,724, Apr. 12, 1797); HI, 153 (No. 
1,960, June 29, 1797) and 235 (No. 2,013, Aug. 16, 
1797): “Les iles de Corfou, de Zante et de Céphalonie 
sont plus intéressantes pour nous que toute I’Italie 


1797), 


ensemble. Je crois que si nous étions obligés d’opter, 
il vaudrait mieux restituer l’Italie a |’Empereur 
et garder les quatre files, qui sont une source de 
richesse et de prospérité pour notre commerce 
L’Empire des Turcs s’écroule tous les jours; la 
possession de ces fles nous mettra 4 méme de le 
soutenir autant que cela sera possible, ou d’en 
prendre notre part’; XXVIJ, 11-12. (No. 21,063, 
Jan. 4, 1814); and XXXII, 386 (reported by Dr. 
Francesco Antommarchi as told to him on Jan. 26 
1821). 
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the German demand for unity to his own 


profit. “Certainly, if heaven had willed’ 


that I be born a German prince, I would 
infallibly have governed thirty million 
united Germans; and from what I think 
I know of them, I believe that, once they 
had elected and proclaimed me, they 
would never have abandoned me, and I 
would not be here now.” 

Napoleon believed that he might have 
led a willing and obedient German nation 
to dominion over Europe. Little in these 
words betrays any attachment to France 
or to the happiness of peoples. But at the 
same time he sounded a different note: 
‘Le premier souverain qui, au milieu de 
la premiére grande mélée, embrassera de 
bonne foi la cause des peuples, se trou- 
vera a la téte de toute |’ Europe et pourra 
tenter tout ce qu’il voudra.”” Napoleon 
ItI certainly rerrenbered these words. 
Yet, even proviced that the interests of 
the various nations and of the whole of 
Europe did not conflict, the leader of the 
peoples and of the whole continent might 
have discovered that it difficult 
under any circumstances to attempt 
whatever he desired.” The cult of force 
and of limitless empire dominated Na- 
poleon’s mind to the last: his dream 
did not change on St. Helena. With 
greater sincerity he told Benjamin Con- 
stant a few months before he had to 
leave France: ‘I wished for the empire of 
the world, and to insure it unlimited 
power was necessary to me. To govern 
France alone, a constitution may be bet- 
ter.”""? The age of nationalism rejected 
the emperor of the world and demanded 
constitutions. 


Was 


© Correspondance, XX X11, 304-6; Eng. trans. in 
Emmanuel, Comte de Las Cases, Memoirs of the 
life, exile and conversations of the Emperor Napoleon 
(4 vols.; New York, 1890), IV, 104-8 
1815, Henri Benjamin CoNnsTAnrt, 
Paris, 1829), 


17 Apr. 14, 
Mémoires sur les Cent Jours, Part I 
pp. 19-24 


Concretely, Napoleon’s European 
union, his Continental System, was a 
veapon in his struggle with England. 
“Let us be masters of the Channel for 
only six hours, and we shall be masters of 
the world.” In this struggle, he claimed 
to represent the interests of mankind and 
to defend the liberties of all peoples. These 
peoples, however, did not agree: they 
feared Napoleon and the French much 
more than the English. The English em- 
ployed the advantages of commerce and 
inspired jealousy; Napoleon used the 
means of war and imposed tyranny. Na- 
poleon’s liberal opponent, Benjamin 
Constant, in his De l’esprit de conquéte et 
de l'usurpation dans leurs rapports avec la 
civilisation européenne (1813) saw in war 
the instrument of the past, in commerce 
that of enlightened civilization.’ 

War and commerce are only two different 
means of arriving at the same goal 
Commerce is an at 


the posses 
sion of what one desires 
tempt to receive by agreement what one no 
longer hopes to conquer by force. A man who 
would always be the strongest, would never 
think of commerce. It is experience which, in 
demonstrating to him that war—this is to say, 
the employment of his force against that of an 
other 
checks, leads him to haVe recourse to c 


is exposed to various resistances and 
mimerce 
that is to say, to a more pleasant and certain 
way of compelling the interests of others to con 


| 


accommodates his own interest 


sent to what 

.. Carthage, fighting with Rome in ancient 
had to succumb; it had the force of cir 
cumstances against it. But if the fight between 
Rome and Carthage were taking place today, 


Carthage would have the uni t 


times, 


Ve rse on als 
Elle aurait pour alliés les mocurs actuelles et 
génie du monde. 

Napoleon showed some understancing 


of English liberty, but he rejected the 


possibility of its applic ation in France.’? 
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In the case of a nation like the English where 
everything is influenced by public opinion, even 
the actions of the Minister of State and the reso- 
lutions of Parliament, it will be easily under- 
stood that the press enjoys unlimited freedom. 
Our constitutions, on the other hand, do not re- 
quire the interference of the people in state af- 
fairs. If the people were not satisfied with this, 
the existing organization would have to be com- 
pletely altered; but it has been proved that such 
a force of public opinion produces nothing but 
confusion and excitement, so that a strict sur- 
veillance of the press would have to be set up. 


On St. Helena, Napoleon expressed him- 
self more enthusiastically about liberty 
and the English model. Aware of the con- 
tradiction between his words and _ his 
acts, he pointed out:”° 


There is no comparison between my situation 
and that of the English government. England is 
able to work on a soil which extends to the very 
bowels of the earth; while I could labor only on 
sandy surface. England reigns over anestablished 
order of things; while I had to take upon myself 
the great charge, the immense difficulty, of con- 
ciliating and establishing. I purified the revolu- 
tion, in spite of hostile factions. I combined to- 
gether all the scattered benefits that could be 
preserved; but I was obliged to protect them 
with a nervous arm against the attacks of all 
parties; and in this situation it may truly be 
said that the public interest, the state, was my- 
self. 

While Napoleon rejected liberty, he 
offered equality. “I have always been of 
the opinion that sovereignty lay in the 
people. The imperial government was a 
kind of republic. Called to the head of it 
by the voice of the nation, my maxim 
was ‘La carri¢re ouverte aux talents’ 
without Cistinction of birth or fortune.’ 
hut no political opposition. ‘Great freedom must be 
tllowed in writings on religious questions, so that 
the publication of useful truths may not be strangled 
under the cloak of offense to religion. However, 
censorship will be inflexible in the case of docu 
ments directed against the state’’ (ibid., p. 245). 

~ Las Cases, LIT, 255 

Barry EK. O'Meara, Napoleon in exile, or a 
voice from St. Helena (New York, 1853), 1, 249. 


He had no racial prejudice. Repeatedly he 
suggested as the best way of establishing 
peace and civilization in the colonies the 
encouragement of intermarriage between 
whites and blacks. To that end he pro- 
posed to authorize polygamy, provided 
that every man took wives of different 
colors, so that the children of each, 
brought up under the same roof and upon 
the same footing, would from their infan- 
cy learn to consider themselves as equal 
and in the ties of relationship forget dif- 
ference of color.” On St. Helena he re- 
gretted the expedition to Santo Domin- 
go. “I ought to have treated with the 
black chieftains; | ought to have ap- 
pointed Negroes as officers in their regi- 
ments, and made Toussaint l’Ouverture 
viceroy.’?’ Not only did he give equality 
to the Jews, but he welcomed their influx 
into France. In his opinion they supplied 
good soldiers for the French army, and 
great wealth was brought to France 
through them. He was convinced that if 
his empire had lasted, many more Jews 
would have immigrated to France, for 
all the Jews would gradually have come 
to settle in a country where equality of 
laws was assured to them and where all 
honors stood open to them.?4 What Na- 
poleon demanded was loyal and obedient 
subjects, useful to the state; as long as 
they were that, he did not inquire into 
their religion, race, or nationality. 

This emphasis on equality made Na- 

27: Hugh FoRTESCUE, Memorandum of two con- 
versations between the Emperer Napoleon and Vis- 
count Eberington at Porta Ferrajo on the sixth and 
eighth of December, 1814 (London, 1823), p. 27. See 


also Correspondance, XXIX, 490-91; and Las 
Cases, II], 318 


2) KIRCHEISEN, p. 104. “Instead of sending 
troops, I ought to have left everything to the black 
men, or, at most, have sent a few white officials, 
for instance, a treasurer, and required that the 
white men marry Negro women.”’ 


4 Thid., p. 181. See also Correspondance, XXXII, 
316-17; and O'Meara, I, 113-14 
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poleon plead strongly for military con- 
scription. ‘“‘An emperor puts his confi- 
dence in national soldiers, not in mer- 
cenaries.”’ In a talk with an Englishman 
who objected to conscription, Napoleon 
maintained that universal military serv- 
ice wounded the pride of the English oli- 
garchy because it fell upon all ranks. 
“Oh, how shocking that a gentleman’s 
son should be obliged to defend his coun- 
try, just as if he were one of the canaz/le! 
That he should be expected to expose his 
body, or put himself on the level with the 
vile plebeian! Yet God made all men 
alike.’ Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
note that even under Napoleon conscrip- 
tion was far from all-inclusive. As in the 
days of the Convention or the Directory, 
only unmarried young men served, and 
the wealthy were allowed to buy substi- 
tutes; the heaviest burden fell not upon 
France but upon the newly acquired 
provinces and vassal states. Yet con- 
scription was very unpopular. In 1811 
the number of evaders was estimated at 
one hundred and sixty thousand for 
France, and in formulating the appeal for 
1813 the emperor himself expected one 
hundred thousand more. Bribery, self- 
mutilation, and marriages between very 
young men and very old women to evade 
service were not rare. When the Grand 
Army crossed the borders of Russia in 
1812, Frenchmen formed less than half 
its numbers. The wars of Napoleon had 
ceased to be national wars; it was only in 
defense of French territory in 1814 and 
1815 that something like the original na- 
tional enthusiasm reappeared.” 


45 ()’ MEARA, II, 225. See also LAs Cases, IV, 145. 


%© How much conscription was resented may be 
seen from the violent diatribe against “la loi homi- 
cide’ in F.-A.-R., vicomte de CHATEAUBRIAND’S 
“De Buonaparte et des Bourbons’’ (Mar. 30, 1814), 
(Euvres completes (Paris, 1828), XXIV, 24; 
and in Edmond Gérarp’s journal for March 1814, 
quoted in H. F. Stewart and Paul Desjarpins, 
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Naticnalism was 
France when Napoleon 
Russia. The nation was tired of wars and 
tired of glory. Napoleon fought on 
throughout 1813 with indefatigable valor 
on German battlefields. But even his re- 
treat to the Rhine and his appeals to the 
memories of 1793 could not rekindle the 
burnt-out flame. The people had been 
deprived of initiative and activity, their 
true desires stifled, for too long. Glory 
had seduced many in whom the new lib- 
erty of 1789 had not yet taken root. But 
glory depended on success; when fortune 
deserted Napoleon, it was quickly forgot- 
ten in the bitter disappointment of the 
moment that he had carried the French 
banners to Madrid and Rome, to Berlin 
and Vienna; he was now held responsible 
for misfortune and cefeat: 

Eh bien! dans tous ces jours d’abaissement, de 
peine, 

Pour tous ces outrages sans nom, 

Je n’ai jamais chargé qu'un étre de ma haine . 

Sois maudit, 6 Napoléon! 


O Corse a cheveux plats! 


The provisional government that Talley 


rand formed on April 1, 1814 reminded 


the French people three cays later: 


lo end civil discord, you chose as your head 
a man who appeared on the world stage with the 
marks of greatness on him. You put all your 
hopes in him; those hopes have been betrayed; 
on the ruins of anarchy, he founded nothing but 
despotism. He should at least, out of gratitude, 
That he 


to rule, 


a Frenchman with you 
... He knew not h 
nor in the inter 


he 


have become 
has never been Ww 
neither in the 
est of his despotism He destroyed whatever 
wished to create, and recreated whatever he 
destroy. He 
today he is overthrown by force 


national interest, 


wished t believed only in force; 


retribution 


Just 


for his insensate ambition 


the 


contemporary 
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Napoleon had wished to create an empire 
out of all proportion; it was time, many 
Frenchmen felt, that the nation recog- 
nized its limits and regained its proper 
measure. Only on such founcations could 
true grandeur for France be founded.?7 

A young Frenchwoman who had lived 
through the Revolution and the Empire 
observed in 1813: “All the peoples have 
found a patriotic energy to repel us, why 
did we lack it? What is the fatherland, if 
not love of long-standing habits, of fami- 
ly, of country and of quiet happiness? 
Alas! France at present is nothing more 
than a garrison where discipline and 
boredom rule. We will defend this gar- 
rison out of obedience, but the inhabit- 
ants will not identify themselves with 
the quarrel, and the conquest of France 
is but a military affair, threatening only 
the honor of the army.’”* Pierre Jean cde 
Béranger, who felt the pulse of the city 
on March 31, 1814, the day when the vic- 
torious allies entered Paris, was con- 
vinced 2?” 

If the emperor had been able to read all their 
hearts, he would have doubtless recognized one 
of his greatest mistakes, one which the nature 
of his genius caused him to make. He had 
gagged the people; he had taken from them all 
free intervention in their own affairs and thus 

27 STEWART and DesjARpINs, pp. 130 and 131 

8 Aimée de CorGny, Mémoires, ed. Etienne 
Lamy (Paris, 1902), p. 229. See also Mme de Staé1, 
Cencidérations sur la Révolution francaise, Part IV, 
chap. xix. 

2” Pierre Jean de BERANGER, Ma biographie (3d 
ed.; Paris, 1859), p. 162. See also the Mémoires de la 
Comtesse de Boigne (Adele d’Osmond), ed. Marquise 
d’OsmMonpD (Paris, 1921), [, 292: “It was no longer a 
public one had no personal conneetion 
with it, and one was not allowed to inquire about it: 
the emperor had made such an effort to make it his 
affair and not ours, that one had finally taken him 
at his word. And 


matter 


whatever people may have been 
last few years, in 1814 
army and officials, was so 
tired that they asked for nothing but to be relieved 


from an effort that had 


saving about him for the 


evervbody, including his 


ceased to be directed by a 


wise and reasonable will 


obliterated those principles that our Revolution 
had inculcated in us. From this resulted a deep 
torpor of the sentiments which are most natural 
to us. For a long time his success took the place 
of patriotism for us; but, as he had absorbed the 
whole nation within him, the whole nation fell 
with him. And, in our fall, we did not know, in 
the face of our enemies, how to be anything 
more than he had made us. 


There still survived republican patri- 
ots who had fallen into disfavor with Na- 
poleon because of their outspoken criti- 
cism. One of them was Lazare Carnot, 
who had voted against the establishment 
of a hereditary monarchy by Napoleon. 
In his speech on that occasion he empha- 
sized that he could not consent to regard 
liberty, a good so superior to all others 
and without which the others were noth- 
ing, as but an illusion. ‘‘My heart tells 
me that liberty is possible, that a free 
regime is easy to maintain and that it is 
more stable than any arbitrary govern- 
ment.”’ In spite of his refusal to sanction 
the destruction of liberty, he repeated 
that he was always ready to sacrifice his 
dearest affections to the interests of the 
fatherland.s° The Gisaster of 1813 called 
him from retirement to the defense of his 
country. He offered Napoleon his serv- 
ices, was appointed commander of the 
garrison of Antwerp, and proved there “‘a 
faithful and incorruptible soldier.”” When 
Louis XVIII became king of France, 
Carnot addressed a memorandum to him 
in July 1814, in which he emphasized the 
need of nationalism to unite the French 
people. “Only a noble and strong passion 
can do it, and this passion can only be 
love of the fatherland. One must there- 
fore insure its birth, one must create a 
national spirit; that is what we lack, and 
what we lack to such a degree that we 
can hardly conceive of it, so that scarcely 
none of us uncerstands how one can sac- 


Huntley Dupre, Lazare Carnot, republican 
patriot Oxford, Ohio 1940), p. 264 
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rifice one’s personal interest to the gener- 
al interest, and forget oneself for the sal- 
vation and glory of one’s country.”’ 

The French, Carnot went on to say, 
would hardly believe in the possibilities 
of patriotism if they had not seen its de- 
velopment in England, where all private 
fortunes were tied up with the common 
good and where, therefore, everyone was 
strongly interested in the general wel- 
fare. France must develop, he believed, a 
similar patriotism, though its focus 
would be different. ‘England makes it a 
point of honor to regard herself as the cen- 
ter of great maritime enterprises which 
unite all nations; France must make it 
hers to profit from the gifts with which na- 
ture has prodigiously endowed her.”’ He 
demanded a loving attachment to French 
soil and its cultivation without any wish 
for rivalry with the British in foreign 
trade, supremacy in which was assured to 
the latter for a very long time by geo- 
graphic position and the balance of pow- 
er in Europe. Such a love of the father- 
land, Carnot believed, would unite the 
various national forces in a common sen 
timent and task and preserve them from 
adventures and conquest." 

At the same time, two of the most in- 
fluential thinkers of the coming genera- 
tion, Claude-Henri Saint-Simon, the 
great visionary of early socialism, and 
Augustin Thierry, his disciple and the 
future historian, published in October 
1814 De la réorganisation de la société 
européenne, in which they regarded an 
Anglo-French alliance as desirable but 
impossible. Half a year later, in their 
Opinion sur les mésures a prendre contre 
la coalition de 1815, they proposed to 
found a new Europe on an alliance be- 

3%} A. AULARD, ‘Les idées politiques de Carnot,” 
Révolution francaise, XIV (1888), 640-58; and René 
Girarp, “Carnot et l’éducation populaire pendant 
les Cent Jours,”’ Révolution francaise, LIL 
424-48 


{1907}, 


tween the two nations. Such co-opera- 
tion, they thought, was demanded by in- 
terest and necessity alike; and though 
the authors that the French 
would at present reject it, they were con- 
vinced that the time would come when 
such a union would put an end to French 
turmoil and ills. The two nations were in 
one respect complementary: Britain had 
at its disposal accumulated trade capital, 
France a fertile soil. More important was 
their co ymunity ot politic al ideas. Brit- 
ain had behind it one hundred and thir- 
ty years of the parliamentary govern- 
ment upon which the French were now 
embarking; the constitutional party in 
France would find in the British nation 
support against both the defenders of 
despotism and those of an extravagant 
liberty. France was the only nation on 
the continent of Europe, all the other 
states were only governments; between 
France and Britain nation could speak to 
nation and influence the governments 
to act according to the national will. 


foresaw 


Therefore, the two authors demanded 
that the French nation, which Napoleon 
had convoked for June 1, 1815 to swear 
fidelity to the constitution on the Champ 
de Mai, reviving for that purpose the old 
name of the Frankish assembly, declare: 
“That the English people, by the conform 
ity of our institutions with its own, by 
that affinity of principles and that com- 
munity of social interest which are the 
strongest ties between men, is hencefor- 
ward our natural ally; that the will of 
the French nation, that the interest of 
England and France, the interest of the 
whole of Europe, demand that this union 
be rendered more intimate, stronger and 
more regular by an accord between the 
governments; and that, therefore, the 
Assembly order the government that it 
was to create to conclude an alliance with 
the 


Sritish ent Saint-Simon 
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and Thierry insisted that the making of 
the constitution of the French state 
should be adjourned until the war crisis 
of 1815 was averted, so that the nation 
could deliberate freely. 

Their hopes were not realized. The 
Assembly of the Champ de Mai adopted 
the Acte additionnel which Napoleon 
proposed to meet the demands for liberal 
reforms after his return from Elba. It 
was accepted without enthusiasm and 
without confidence: Napoleon did not 
like concessions so contrary to his per- 
sonality and temperament, the people 
found them insufficient to safeguard lib- 
erty against the return of despotism. 
But whatever their feeling toward Na- 
poleon, most Frenchmen were willing to 
fight. They resented the returning Bour- 
bons and émigrés even more than they 
did Napoleon, they were eager to pre- 
serve the social gains of the Revolution, 
and they were bitter at the humilitation 
of France by the invacing armies. For 
the first time genuine national feeling 
seemed to rally around Napoleon. It was 
too late. Waterloo brought the Bourbons 
back, and thovgh the peace terms were 
generous and mild and lrance was pre- 
served within its territorial frontiers of 
1791, the fall from towering heights of 
glory and power had been too steep not 
to leave its mark upon French national 
pride. Waterloo was regarded as an Eng- 
lish victory, the outcome of the long wars 
of the Revolution as a British triumph; 
emotionally, French nationalism was to 
be directed for many years against Eng- 
land. Their common ideal of liberty did 
not, as Saint-Simon and Thierry had 
hoped, unite the two nations in the face 
of a Europe in which nationalism had 
either not yet awakened the peoples or 
had taken a definite turn away from the 
conception of a free society based upon 


3? STEWART and DesjARDINS, pp. 160~-65 
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rational law and rights of citizens to a 
romantic longing for originality and 
uniqueness and close communal ties 
based upon the call of the blood and the 
lure of the past. 

Many Frenchmen, after having con- 
quered and occupied foreign lands and 
dismembered states, reniained deeply 
resentful for a long time of the peace 
treaty of 1815, which treated them much 
less harshly than they had treated others. 
A legendary interpretation of Napoleon 
revived his cult in France for a short 
while, and Jacobin fanaticis, with its 
exaltation of the common weal and en- 
gineering of the human soul, still has not 
died out in France. Nevertheless, in 
France the liberalism of 1789 has proved 
the most lasting heritage of all’ It was 
only outside France that the essential 
Napoleonic traits were revived and then 
only after the nineteenth century, the 
age of the bourgeoisie and of nationalism, 
had enced in the German “spirit of 1914” 
and in Lenin’s revolution, both opposed 
to the principles of 1789. 

Napoleon’s regime foreshadowed the 
twentieth-century totalitarians who ‘‘re- 
garded weakness as ignoble, laws as su- 
perfluous subtleties, and despised parlia- 
mentary forms for their allegedly unbear- 
able slowness. They preferred rapid and 
trenchant decisions as in war and thought 
unanimity of opinion as essential as in an 
army. Opposition they regarced as dis- 
order, critical reasoning as revolt, the 
courts as military tribunals, the jucges as 
soldiers who must execute the orders of 
authority, those who were suspect or ac- 
cused as if they were enemies and con- 
victed criminals, and the judgments of 
the courts as battles in the state of war 
into which they had transformed govern- 
ment.’’3 Like Napoleon, they had little 
Constant, De 


33 Slightly paraphrased from 


Vesprit de conquéte, p. 25 
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respect for the nature of man and of 
things and arrogantly and forcefully in- 
tended to regiment the human soul. Sys- 
tematic imposition of a common pattern 
promised to facilitate government and to 
strengthen authority. Men thus reduced 
to similarity and equality afforded ready 
material for the engineering feats the 
hubris of the leacers planned. In France, 
however, the imprescriptible rights of the 
Declaration of Rights of Man and the 
Citizen had taken too deep root to allow 
the sacrifices of the human personality 
to the collectivities which arose in the age 
of nationalism. 

The nineteenth century was in the 
main a period of the growth of constitu- 
tional liberties and commercial inter- 
course. Toward its end, however, Nie- 
tzsche predicted the coming of a new and 
more ‘‘virile’ age. “We owe it to Napo- 
leon,” he wrote, “that several warlike 
centuries, which have not had their like 


in past history, may now follow one an- 


other—in short, that we have entered 
upon the classical age of war, war at the 
same time scientific and popular.”” Nie- 
tzsche’s expectation of “several warlike 
centuries” may be wrong; but he forecast 
correctly the character of the new era 
that began in August 1914 and Novem- 
ber 1917, in which indivicual national 
life no longer formed the center of con- 
cern. “‘Inescapably, hesitatingly, terrible 
like fate, the great task and question ap- 
proaches: how should the earth as a 
whole be administered? And to what end 
should man as a whole—no longer a 


people or a race—be raised and bred?” 
To that end, Napoleon, as Nietzsche 
said, “wanted one Europe, which was to 
be the mistress of the world.’’*4 

Napoleon appeared as a “‘violent 
anachronism” in the age of nationalism; 
at its beginning, for the protection of 
their liberty, tranquillity, and diversity, 
the other peoples united against him and 
overthrew his new order of conquest and 
uniformity. Their resistance sealed his 
fate. In the first war of nationalities he 
perished. But his violence aroused dark 
passions hostile to the Enlightenment, 
which had formed the background of his 
own ideas. Napoleon was still a rational 
classicist whom Goethe and Hegel greet- 
ed as an embodiment of the world spirit, 
but the superman in him broke the 
bounds of the human and the humane. 
Romantically, a man alone against the 
world, he rose above the common law in 
the certainty of his historical mission. 
What would happen if a whole people 
followed his lead and—-without the safe- 
guards of respect for reason and the es- 
sential oneness of men of all classes and 
nations—also rose above the common 
law, ready to stand alone against the 
world, and bear this burden in equal cer- 
tainty of historical mission? 
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34 Friedrich W, NietzscHe, The will to power, 
trans. A. M. Lupovicr (New York, 1924), Book IV, 
“On breeding: the masters of the world,” 
No. 951; The joyful wisdom, Book V, “We fearless 
ones,’’ No. 362; and Genealogy of morals, first essay, 
“Good and evil, good and bad,’ No. 16 
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THOMAS FIRMIN: PURITAN PRECURSOR OF WPA 


OSCAR SHERWIN 


I 


O THE end that poverty together with the 
es icked trade of begging may be prevented, 
I shall humbly propese a few things.”’ Thus be- 
gan Thomas Firmin, ‘‘a worthy and useful citi- 
zen” of London,! in his Some proposals for the 


* The works of the Most Reverend Dr. John Tillot- 
son (3 vols.; London, 1752), I, Ixxxviii. Thomas Fir- 
min was born at Ipswich in June 1632 of middle-class 
Puritan parents. The family attended the services of 
the republican divine, John Goodwin, whose sermons 
Thomas took down in shorthand. When the Unitari- 
an, John Biddle, was imprisoned and sentenced to 
death for publishing his thoughts on the Trinity, 
Firmin dared to deliver to Cromwell a petition for 
his release from Newgate. The Protector dismissed 
Firmin with the short response, ‘‘You curl-pate boy, 
you, do you think I'll show any favor toa man that 
denies his Savior and disturbs the government?” 
(White KENNETT, 4 register and chronicle, ecclesias- 
tical and civil {[London, 1728], p. 761; Anthony a 
Woop, Athenae Oxoniensis, ed. Philip Buiss |Lon- 
don, 1817], Il], 594; and Works of Tillotson, I, 
Ixxxviii). After serving an apprenticeship in London, 
Firmin began business for himself as a girdler and 
mercer. Slender as were his means, he invited to his 
table persons of learning and worth, especially min- 
isters. At his house in Lombard Street might be 
found Benjamin Whichcote, provost of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge (whose aim, as stated in his letters, 
was to turn men’s minds from polemical argumen- 
tation to the great moral and spiritual realities lying 
at the basis of all religion—from the ‘‘forms of 
words” to the ‘“‘inwards of things’); the Arminian, 
John Worthington, master of Jesus College, Cam 
bridge (whose teaching was directed toward the de 
velopment of a liberal Christian spirit rather than 
toward ‘‘opinions and extra-essentials”’); John Wil- 
kins, bishop of Chester (‘‘a very ingeniose man with 
a very mechanical head,” but ‘‘the wisest clergyman 
I ever knew—-a lover of mankind,” Bishop Gilbert 
Burnet calls him); and the gentle and generous John 
Lillotson, archbishop of Canterbury, who believed in 
“good preaching and good living.’ All these were 
“men of Latitude” who allowed great freedom both 
in philosophy and in divinity and did not think it 
heinous or unlawful to live under another form of 
religion than their own. Toleration, as Goodwin re 


employment of the poor, a remarkable fore- 
shadowing of public attempts to relieve unem- 
ployment not just by dole but by provision of 
work. “And the first is this, That every parish 
that abounds with poor people would set up a 
school in the nature of a workhouse to teach 
their poor children to work in, who for want 
thereof now wander up and down the parish and 
parts adjacent, and between begging and steal- 
ing get a sorry living but never bring anything 
to their poor parents.”’3 

marked, they based on the difficulty of arriving at 
truth. They would have men ‘‘call more for light and 
less for fire from heaven” (Benjamin WuHIcHCOT:, 
Moral and religious aphorisms |London, 1753}, p. 108; 
Dictionary of national biography, VII, 140; XIX, 
878; and XXI, 2, 264-66, and 957; Bishop Gilbert 
Burnet, History of his own time [2 vols.; London, 
1734], I, 187; Robert WALLACE, Antitrinitarian biog- 
raphy [3 vols.; London, 1850], I, 151 and 153; and 
The diary of John Evelyn, ed. William Bray [2 vols; 
London, 1907], I, 292-93 n., and I, 38). At Firmin’s 
table, too, sat John Biddle, whose influence on Fir- 
min’s philanthropic spirit was important. From 
Biddle he learned to distrust mere almsgiving but 
rather to make it his business to fathom the condi- 
tions of the poor by personal investigation and to re- 
duce the causes of social distress by economic effort. 
Biddle also deepened Firmin’s convictions on reli- 
gious toleration. Largely through Firmin’s efforts a 
pension of one hundred crowns was granted by 


Cromwell to Biddle when he was in exile (Woob, 


III, 593-603; Dictionary of national biography, VU, 
46-47; and WALLACE, ITI, 193). 

2 Some proposals for the employment of the poor, 
and for the prevention of idleness and the consequence 
thereof, begging, a practice so dishonorable to the nation 
and to the Christian religion: in a letter to a friend 
(London, 1681). This is an expanded edition of a 
work which appeared in 1678 and was entitled Some 
proposals for the.employing of the poor, especially in 
and about the city of London. Both pamphlets appear 
in Thomas GILBERT, A collection of pamphlets con- 
cerning the poor (London 1787). (The two pamphlets 
are cited hereafter as ‘‘Proposals, 1678,”’ and ‘‘Pro- 
posals, 1681.” The pagination is Gilbert’s.) 


3 Proposals, 1681, pp. 13-14. 
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At this workhouse Firmin would have chil- 
dren taken in from three to ten years old. “If 
whilst young they were taught to work, they 
would fall in love with it and when old would 
not depart from it.’’4 £100 a year was to be al- 
lotted to each poor parish for engaging teachers, 
buying supplies, renting a large room, weaving 
yarn, paying the children, etc. “The parish may 
as easily raise a stock to set the poor at work as 
raise money by a rate to keep them in idleness.”’s 
The schools were not to be confined to spinning 
but to take in knitting and making of lace or 
plain work or any other work which the children 
were most fit for. Two hours per day were to be 
devoted to reading and religious teaching.® 

“Fathers of the Poor” (persons other than 
the churchwardens) were to be appointed in 
each parish, whose chief business was to visit 
the poor people and to inspect their wants and 
to have some part at least of the parish stock 
committed to them for the supply of their 
wants. “I pray God,” adds Firmin, “lay it not 
to our charge that in a nation so abounding with 
riches and plenty as England doth, any person 
should perish through want.” As for the church 
wardens themselves, many were “no more af- 


fected with the wants and necessities of a poor 


* Proposals, 1678, p. 5. 
5 Proposals, 1681, p. 22. 


® Education in terms of the ‘hundred best books” 
would have been scuttled as unshipworthy ina tur- 
bulent world of economic realities. Vocational train- 
ing, according to Firmin, was the desideratum. ‘‘I 
myself have known some persons kept seven or 
eight vears at school to learn the Latin tongue which 
have stood them in very little stead afterwards... 
whereas if they had instead thereof been taught 
some useful art or other, they might have been the 
better for it as long as they lived” (zbid., p. 17). In- 
stead of seven or fifteen years building up a stock of 
(useless?) knowledge, two hours in a day devoted to 
learning, Firmin’ contended, would be more than 
enough for a student’s purpose. The rest of the time 
would be spent doing what would help the student 
in the work and business for which he was designed 
and intended. ‘‘Some have been sent to Oxford and 
Cambridge that had better have stayed away and 
been put to some honest trade by which they might 
have lived more comfortably themselves and more 
profitably for the nation” (¢bid.)—a criticism per- 
haps cogent today. But in this era of expanding 
democratic opportunities in education, despite clear 
sighted views about the unreality of academic ped- 
antry and pedagogy, Firmin’s ideas are myopic—as 
of his age, antediluvian or obsolescent. 
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creature than a gravemaker at the sight of a 
dead corpse.””? 

As in Holland, houses were to be erected for 
aged persons, where they should be well provid 
ed for as long as they lived and thus be delivered 
from the fear of want in old age, “which many 
times is more grievous than the fear of death 
itself.’’8 

All poor people who wanted employment 
were to be directed to the workhouse to receive 
flax. When they had spun it, they were to return 
it and receive their money. ‘The only way to 
provide for our poor and to bring them to labor 
is to provide such work for them as they may do 
at their own homes which though never so mean 
and homely is more desired than any other place; 
and the way which several persons have pro 
posed of bringing them to a public workhouse 
will never effect the end intended, for suppose a 
woman hath a sick husband or child or some in 
firmity upon herself in all such cases she may do 
something at home but cannot leave her own 
house.”* Besides, not one person in 
would endure the thought of working at a public 
workhouse. True indeed, admitted Firmin, for 


twenty 


migrants and sturdy beggars, who had no habi 
tation and must be held to their labor as gallev 
slaves were tied to their oars, such public work 
houses were necessary. But for the poor with 
habitations of their own and known in the pat 
ish in which they lived, it was altogether unrea 
sonable and unprofitable to force them to a pub 
lic workhouse."® 

But it might be objected, What assurance 
could one have that the poor to whom the flax 
was delivered would bring it back again?——they 
might pawn it or run away with it. To which 
Firmin answered: ‘Yo prevent all this if the per 
sons were wholly unknown, let them leave six 
pence in hand and let this sum lie as a pawn 
until they brought back their work or until one 
was satisfied of their honesty. 

To the objection: What would one do with 
all the yarn these poor people spun, since, if 
they wove it into cloth, one would never be able 
to sell it without much loss, Firmin replied: “We 
had much better lose something by the labor of 
the poor than lose all by letting them live in 
sloth and idleness. .. . [t were much better for 
the nation to employ the poor to pick straws, if 
there were no better employment for them, than 

Ibid »pP 
* bid. 
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to let them live in sloth,” because what they got 
by their labors would go much further than so 
much given them for doing nothing.” At least, 
they would not be ruined or the kingdom dam- 
aged. “Let the poor of any place be never so 
many, provided they work and do not eat the 
bread of idleness, the place will be the richer for 
them and the trade far better, for these people 
must eat and drink and wear clothes as those 
that are richer and by these the trade will be 
much increased and the inhabitants made much 
richer than otherwise they would be.”’ A multi- 
tude of poor people well employed would be like 
a multitude of bees in a hive, which would much 
sooner fill it with honey than if they were few- 
er.33 And Firmin ended with the warning that 
this must be done one way or another, “for the 
back and belly have no ears, hunger will break 
through stone walls and if some people cannot 
honestly, they will anyway supply their wants 
though they are hanged for their pains.”"4 

The poorest people are often those who come 
least in sight, who fare hard and work hard to 
‘get bread. To whom should charity be extended, 
asked Firmin, rather than to such poor people 
who are willing to take pains for their living and 
vet are wholly idle many times for want of 
work? “But by this means of setting up a work- 
house in every great parish to which all persons 
who want employment may resort and be sup- 
plied, it will be much more easy for the laborious 
poor to find relief.”"*s ; 

Secondly, by this means all idle persons 
would be left without an excuse for pity. “If this 
course was taken in all parishes to employ all 
that are able and want work and to relieve such 
as are not able to help themselves, then when 
you see a lusty person begging in the streets, you 
may say, ‘Go to your parish and work for your 
living.’ ’’*6 

Thirdly (as if all the world were generous 
Firmins), by setting up such workhouses, “‘all 
that have any bowels of compassion would find 
themselves greatly eased in their minds, and 
their enjoyments of the good things of this 
world more sweet and pleasant to them when 
they are not embittered with the sad thoughts 
of the wants and necessities of their poor neigh- 


2 Proposals, 1681, p. 29. We can remember the 
hornet’s nest let loose when WPA workers were dis- 
covered investigating the minutiae of an ancient 
civilization. 

'3 Thid., p. 31. 

13 Thid., p. 26. 


'S Proposals, 1678, p. 10. 


* Thid., p. 10. 


bors who have no way to relieve themselves but 
wretched begging or wicked stealing.’’"7 Then 
followed this practical and hardheaded consid- 
eration: these compassionate men would be 
more secure in their goods. 

Nothing could tend more to the dishonor of 
any nation than to see such poor, aged, sick, and 
impotent people forced to beg up and down the 
streets ‘‘when God knows many times they are 
fitter to be in bed. That we do not force such as 
are able to work and get their own livings is a 
shame only to our prudence and want of good 
government, but that we necessitate such per- 
sons as those to beg is a shame to our very pro- 
fessions of Christianity.’ 

And lastly (to leave many reasons unsaid), 
“all good Christians ... must needs rejoice to 
have a hand in such a work as this—that we 
have relieved the hungry, thirsty, naked, and 
imprisoned, or have been a means to preserve 
those that otherwise would have fallen into 
those miseries and calamities.’ 

Firmin ended with this postscript: “If any 
one desire to see the cloth made by the poor 
people of this city, or for the encouragement of 
the present undertaking would buy any of it, 
they may do either at the Three Kings in Three 
Kings Court in Lombard Street, London.’”?° 


LI 


The great plague of 1665, in which the in- 
habitants of London followed in a death march 
to the number of 68,596,?* was succeeded in 1666 
by the great fire, which laid almost the whole 
city in ashes—churches and public buildings, 
habitations of the rich and poor. Desolation and 
misery were everywhere. 

Thomas Firmin’s house in Lombard Street 
was burned to the ground, but he immediately 
took another in Leadenhall Street. He rebuilt 
his own house, but he also rebuilt for the poor.?? 


'7 Tbid., p. 11. 

8 Proposals, 1681, p. 32. 

'9 Proposals, 1678, pp. 11-12 
20 Thid., p. 12. 


7*Qut of a population of 450,000 (Walter G. 
Beit, The great plague in London in 1665 |London, 
1924], p. 313 and facsimile reproduction of a general 
bill opposite p. 320). 


22 For biographical material on Thomas Firmin 
see Joseph Cornisu, The life of Mr. Thomas Firmin, 
citizen of London (London, 1780); Dictionary of na- 
tional biography, VIL, 46-49; and WALLACE, passim. 
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He erected a warehouse by the River Thames 
for the storage of corn and coal to be sold to the 
poor at cost. Early in 1676 he started a work- 
house in Little Britain near Smithfield for the 
employment of the needy in linen manufacture. 
The hint had been given by. the Reverend 
Thomas Gouge, a frequenter of Firmin’s table, 
who had set the poor of St. Sepulchre’s parish to 
work at his own charge. Firmin employed as 
many as seventeen hundred spinners, besides 
flax dressers, weavers, and others. He paid them 
for work at the current rate; but, finding that 
they must work sixteen hours to earn six pence, 
he added to their earnings in various ways, giv- 
ing a sort of bonus in coal to good workers. He 
insisted on cleanliness. Observing how much 
they were soiled by carrying away coal in their 
aprons and in the skirts of their coats, he provid- 
ed canvas bags; and he gave away fifteen hun- 
dred shirts and shifts in a year. For those dis- 
posed to learn the art of spinning, teachers were 
hired; and if any were not able to purchase 
wheels and reels for spinning, these were bought 
and freely given to them. Firmin would often 
take up poor children who were begging in the 
streets and have them taught at his own charge, 
providing those things necessary for setting 
them to work. He printed large editions of a 
Scripture catechism and gave rewards to those 
who learned it. 

The scheme never paid its way. Firmin sold 
his linens at cost, but the sale flagged. For the 
first five years the annual loss was £200. He in- 
voked the aid of the press in the hope of getting 
the corporation of London to take the matter up 
as a public enterprise, but in vain. The scale of 
production diminished, yet the loss increased 
from £400 in 1683 to £o00 in 1685. Two or three 
friends helped to make it good. Many bought 
large quantities of linen on purpose to encourage 
so good a work. The East India and Guinea 
Companies, in particular, bought canvas of him 
for pepper bags and other coarse merchandise, 
which before they had been supplied with from 
foreign countries. But the main burden rested 
on Firmin. 

In 1690 the patentees of the linen manufac- 
ture took over the scheme, retaining Firmin as 
its manager at a salary of £100 a year and re 
ducing the rate of wages. The new arrangement 
failed. Firmin’s promised salary was not paid, 
and the enterprise was once more thrown on his 
hands. He gave up his coach rather than drop 
some of his spinners. He would even carry cloth 
to those whom he scarcely knew, telling them: 
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“It was the poors’ cloth which in conscience 
they ought to buy at the price for which it could 
be afforded.’3 He continued to take out money 
from the general stock of his own firm. Once 
when he drew out £700, his partner and nephew 
told him he could take out no more without 
ruining the firm. But he kept up the enterprise 
to the day of his death. Concerning his work 
house and spinners he would often say that ‘‘to 
pay the laborers to relieve them with the money 
begged for them and with coals, garments, etc. 
was to him such a pleasure as magnificent build- 
ings, pleasant walks, well. cultivated orchards 
and gardens, the jollity of music and wine or the 
charms of love or study are to others,’’*4 

He tried to introduce the woolen industry in 
London because at this the poor could earn 
more than in linen manufacture. For this pur- 
pose he took a house in Artiflery Lane, but wool 
vas too dear, hands were too slow, and, after 
losing money for twenty-nine months, he aban- 
doned the project. 

Firmin also deserves notice as a prison phi 
lanthropist. From about 1676 he was zealous in 
redeeming poor debtors from prison, freeing 
several hundred who were detained for jail fees 
or small debts, and vigorously promoting acts of 
grace by which the insolvent might obtain par- 
liamentary discharge. He visited prisons arid 
prosecuted harsh and extortionate jailers. One 
jailer, dreading the issue of examination, hanged 
himself. Keep a person out of prison, Firmin 
urged, “it being twice as great an act of charity 
to keep him from falling and breaking his head 
than to take him up and give him a plaster—so 
to keep a poor man from going to prison is much 
greater charity than to help him out.’”s 

Firmin might once have been worth £20,000. 
He died worth one-sixth that sum. A 
caused a marble monument to be erected to his 


friend 


memory with the following inscription: “To per 
petuate (as far as Marble and Love can do it) 
the Memory of Thomas Firmin, Citizen of Lon 
don. ... He thought himself born rather for the 
benefit of others than his own private advan 
tage, yet the satisfaction of doing good, and the 
universal esteem of honest men made him the 


happiest person in the world 
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THE SEPTENNIAL ACT OF 1716! 


OWEN C. LEASE 


1716 gave the Whig party a new lease on 
life. By its provisions the tenure of the parlia- 
ment then sitting and of all future parliaments 
was extended to seven years. The four-year 
postponement of the election of 1718 was ex- 
tremely beneficial because it allowed the Whigs 
to consolidate their position before facing the 
electorate. Easy passage of the act through par- 
liament was assured by the overwhelming Whig 
majority gained in the election of 1715 and by 
the stigma attached to the Tory party through 
its connections with the Jacobite movement. 
The discredit of the Tories was reflected in the 
quantity and quality of their pamphlets. Their 
efforts were constrained “for fear of Newgate,” 
and the few pamphlets written were “‘with so 
much fear and such hotch-potch mixture, that 
they [were] not worth... while.””? Whig pam- 


gp passage of the Septennial Act in May 


phleteers, meanwhile, put forth a number of 
pamphlets to popularize the position of their 
party. It is with the arguments of these Whig 
pamphleteers that this paper will deal. By ac- 


cepting the challenge implied in William Coxe’s 
statement that “we ought not too severely to 
scrutinize the arguments which were used in 
defense of a measure recommended by the ne- 
cessity of the times,’’3 we are able to show that 
the act was passed for reasons very different 
from those set forth in the pamphlets. 
Eighteenth-century pamphleteers were wont 
to use every conceivable argument to support a 
cause; consequently, even though there might 
be a number of valid arguments, the writers, in 
all seriousness, often used reasoning which ap- 
pears ludicrous to the present generation. In 
this vein a Whig clergyman deplored the effect 
of the Triennial Act upon the womanhood of 


‘ Pamphlets and rare books used in the prepara 
tion of this article are to be found in the collections 
of the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif. The 
author wishes to thank the staffs of both institutions 
for their kind assistance 

2 Great Britain, Historical manuscripts commis 
sion, Calendar of the Stuart papers, IT (London, 
1904), 131 and 140. 

’ Memoirs of the life and administration of Sir 
Robert W al pole (London, 1816), I, 137 


England; for, as he said, the English gentlemen 
“must spend a Daughter’s Fortune at every 
Election, for which reason the poor Girl must go 
without a Husband.’’4 Or as Daniel Defoe, the 
political chameleon, said, “If we consider... 
[elections] with regard to the Candidates ... we 
find that their Frequency produces insufferable 
Expence to the Gentlemen of England.”’s To 
these arguments some of the Tories replied, 
“As to Gentlemen spending their Estates, that 
is no Obligation upon them, and which they are 
at Liberty, as in all other Things, to do as they 
please.’ Others, including Edward Jefferies, 
member of parliament for Droitwich, preferred 
the subtle approach to the problem and con- 
cluded, ‘‘An Annuity for Seven Years de- 
serves a better consideration than for Three; 
and those that will give money to get into Par- 
liament, will give more for Seven than for Three 
Years.”"7 
Whig pamphleteers likewise advanced the 
argument that the bribery and corruption which 
accompanied frequent elections had a vitiating 
effect on the public morals. As our Whig clergy- 
man said: “The Number of Ale-Houses is in- 
creas’d near two thirds since the Triennial Act 
in most Corporations, to the great Corruption 
of the Age. An idle Fellow who cannot bring his 
Mind to live by his Labour, is sure, if he has a 
Vote, to procure a Licence to sell Drink; by this 
means his Neighbours are drawn in to be as idle 
as himself. Thus Drunkenness and Idleness 
march before, and Poverty follows close after, 
thorough [sic] the whole Parish.”* Defoe like- 
wise deplored the triennial elections, which 
“have of late Years very much debauch’d the 
Minds of the common People, and betrayed 
them into Vices, which otherwise they would 
have neither Temptation nor Ability to com- 
mit. The Countrey is on such Occasions filled 
‘ANON., An epistle to a Whig member of parlia- 
ment concerning the triennial bill (London, 1716), p. 3. 
’ The alteration in the Triennial Act considered 
(London, 1716), p. 15. 
®ANON., The Triennial 
(London, 1716), p. 28 


Act impartially stated 


7 ANON., 
pealing the Triennial Act (Lon.Jon, 1716), p. 3 


Several speeches against the bill for re 


* An epistletoa Whig member of parliament, p. 5. 
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with Drunkenness, opprobrious Language, im- 
plous Oaths, and Execrations, with Violence and 
Party-Rage, and often with Bloodshed: Not to 
mention the general Bribery and Corruption 
which alienates Men’s Minds from all generous 
and distinterested Views of the publick Gox d.”’9 
By way of refutation Archibald Hutcheson 
pointed out that merely lengthening the tenure 
of parliament would not lessen the evils “unless 
something much further be intended, than I be 
lieve any Briton has yet the Courage to speak 
out, I mean unless it be intended, before the 
Expiration of the Seven Years, to add a further 
Term by another Act, and so on.’’* It is inter 
esting to note that Hutcheson’s opinion verged 
on prophecy; for, as Basil Williams says, the 
Whigs in 1722 contemplated passing an act 
which would further lengthen the parliamentary 
tenure." 

In the realm of constitutional law, opinion on 
the act was sharply divided; but the pam 
phleteers, in keeping with the subject, adopted 
a more formal tone. The Tories strongly sup- 
ported the position that “the Triennial Act was 
a Law, made for securing the Liberties of the 
People by the frequent calling of Parliaments 
chosen by them, and is now a Fundamental Part 
of the Constitution, not to be violated on slight 
Pretenses.’’? If any change were made, elections 
should be more frequent rather than less fre 
quent; for annual elections had been the ‘‘origi- 
nal Usage of Parliaments.”+3 Many, both Whigs 
and Tories, who might ordinarily have been fa 
vorable to the bill, objected because the present 
parliament was to be lengthened without a man- 
date from the electorate. However, the Whigs 
managed to quell dissension in their own party 
and rallied to support the argument which Wil 
liam Blackstone later put forth in his Commen- 
taries on the laws of England, namely: “{Parlia- 
ment] can alter the established religion of the 
land; as was done in a variety of instances, in 

f 
the reigns of King Henry VIII and his three 
children. It can change and create afresh even 
the constitution of the kingdom and of parlia- 


9 DEFOE, p. 13. 

10 4 speech made in the house of commons A pril the 
24th 1716; against the bill for the repeal of the Trien 
nial Act, and for enlarging the time of continuance o 
parliaments (London, 1722), p. 17. 


f 


11 Stanhope (Oxford, 1932), pp. 410-14 

The Triennial Act impartially stated, p. 1 
1a The Triennial Act impartially stated, p. 11 
against the bill, p. 11. 
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union, and the several statutes for triennial and 


septennial elections. It can, in short do every- 
thing that is not naturally impossible.’’'4 Both 
parties endeavored to support their contentions 
by citing precedent. As is common in such 
cases, diligent research brought to light events 
substantiated the both 
groups; and the honors remained even. 

Phe foregoing arguments dealing with politi 
cal corruption and constitutional law were used 
extensively by the pamphleteers and orators, 


which arguments of 


but they were not the basic issues. Political cor 
ruption had been practiced long before 1716 and 
was to be practice d with increasing vigor for an 
other two generations before Pitt the ¥ ounger 
made his efforts at reform. Likewise, constitu 
tional issues were often heatedly contested but 
were rarely solved satisfactorily. The main rea 
sons given by the Whigs for the passage of the 
Septennial Act were twofold: first, that Eneland 
could not contract foreign alliances unless the 
countries concerned were convinced of the sta 
bility of the government; second, that the post 
ponement of elections lest. the 
Jacobites use the occasion to rebel again. It is to 
a study of these points that we must now turn 

With James Stanhope and Charles ‘Town 
shend, the two secretaries of state, endeavoring 
to strengthen 
would be natural to expect that the foreign as 
pects of the Septennial Act would be stressed. In 
his speech to the commons, Stanhope particu 
larly emphasized the need for stabilizing the 


Was necessary 


England’s influence abroad, it 


home government in order to induce foreign 
mtract with Eng 
land.ts Pamphleteers seized upon this argument 


governments to c alliances 
and used it at length. The following is represent 
ative: “This [Septennial Act] will have. . 
good Effects on our Affairs ubroad: Foreigners, 
who see that we have s arce Two Parlian nts 
together of the Same Mind; and that everything 
is manag’d according to the Humour of the pre 
vailing Party, are apt to think that not only our 
Parliaments, but our Government is Tris nnial; 
and our old Allies cannot forget how the Late 
Ministry, back’d by a Tory Parliament, deserted 
them in the very Time of Action, when they had 
drawn their Forces too near ; 
Retreat.’’" 
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was at a low ebb upon the accession of George I 
because of the betrayal of her former allies at 
Utrecht. Despite this fact and also despite any 
tendency which foreign statesmen might have 
had to agree in principle with the pamphleteer’s 
statement in regard to the fickleness of English 
governments, the necessities of the moment 
forced them to abandon principles in favor of 
actualities. A brief glance at the general Euro- 
pean scene in April and early May 1716—the 
months during which parliament considered the 
Septennial Act—will clarify this statement. 

The first efforts of Whig diplomacy were 
turned toward England’s former allies because 
“once the ‘Old System’ was_ re-established, 
Britain would achieve a position commensurate 
with her gains by the Treaty of Utrecht and 
similar to that enjoyed during the reign of 
Queen Anne, when she was the leader of the co- 
alition.”’*? Playing upon Dutch anxiety over the 
barrier question, the English were able to medi- 
ate the dispute between the Emperor and the 
States-General, and as a reward received favor- 
able commercial concessions in the third Barrier 
Treaty of November 1715. This success was 
capped by the Anglo-Dutch defensive alliance 
negotiated in February 1716. Meanwhile, the 
Emperor, faced by another of the interminable 
Turkish wars, anxiously sought an ally to pro- 
tect his European interests. After a wearisome 
series of negotiations during April and May, the 
Treaty of Westminister, a defensive alliance, 
was signed between England and the Emperor 
on May 25, 1716(0.s.). Thus, although a series 
of incidents still divided the Emperor and the 
Dutch, the “Old System” was virtually re-es- 
tablished from the English point of view. 

Nor were England’s diplomatic successes 
confined to her former allies. Commercial and 
asiento treaties were signed with Spain in De- 
cember 1715 and May 1716, respectively; and, 
although Philip’s designs on the throne of 
France led to attempts to aid the Pretender, 
Spanish resources were too meager to be a se- 
rious threat. France presented a more serious 
problem, for even after Utrecht she was the 
dominant power on the continent. But with the 
death of Louis XTV an Anglo-French alliance 
became a distinct possibility. The Duke of Or- 
leans, the regent, might be swayed by the pleas 
of the Pretender or the machinations of Olive 


17 R. Gerkie and I. A. Montcomery, The Dutch 
barrier, 1705-1719 (Cambridge, 1930), p. 335. 


Trant,'® but it was highly improbable that he 
would so imperil his own interests as openly to 
affront England; for, as the Duke of Berwick 
cynically noted, ‘Princes do not interest them- 
selves in favour of each other, unless their own 
private advantage be concerned.’ Orleans’ in- 
terests definitely lay with England, since his 
hope of securing the throne in the event of 
Louis XV’s death would depend largely upon 
English support. As early as April 1, 1716, Lady 
Mary Cowper noted in her diary: “Two inter- 
cepted Letters from Monsieur d’Uxelles to Mon- 
sieur d’Iberville show that France is afraid of 
breaking with England. They are setting Trea- 
ties on foot by the means of Monsieur Deven- 
vorde.’”° From this it appears that while Stan- 
hope was inflaming parliament with descriptions 
of French war preparations and pamphleteers 
were rousing the public in favor of the Septen- 
nial Act, secret negotiations, which led to the 
Anglo-French alliance of November 1716 and 
eventually to the Triple Alliance of January 
1717, were already in progress. 

From the preceding it can be seen that in 
May 1716, while the Whigs were describing 
England’s foreign connections in the darkest 
terms, she had, in reality, almost completely re- 
gained her pre-Utrecht position and was well on 
the road toward forming an alliance which 
would guide Europeain diplomacy for more than 
a decade. 

On the domestic front Whig pamphleteers 
argued strongly that, although the late rebellion 
had been suppressed, the times were critical and 
the Jacobites would surely use the coming elec- 
tion (early in 1718 at the latest) as an opportu- 
nity to strike. Defoe said in stating the Whig 
position, “It remains then only. to enquire, 
whether this is not one of those critical Times, 
when it may be necessary to suspend the Execu- 
tion of the only Law, in which these malicious 

8 Viscount Bolingbroke to Sir William Wynd- 
ham: ‘‘No sex was excluded from the [French] min- 
istry. Fanny Oglethorpe, whom you must have seen 
in England, kept her corner in it, and Olive Trant 
was the great wheel of our machine” (quoted in 
Charles T. Witson, The Duke of Berwick: marshal of 
France, 1702-1734 [London, 1883], p. 387). 

"9 Memoirs of the Marshal Duke of Berwick written 
by himself, with a summary continuation from the year 
1716 to his death in 1734, trans. L. J. Hooke (Lon- 


-don, 1779), II, 200. 


2° Spencer CowPEr (ed.), Diary of Mary Countess 
Cowper, lady of the bedchamber to the Princess of 
Wales, 1714-1720 (London, 1865), p. tor. 
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People have placed all their remaining Ex- 
pectations.”* There can be little doubt that 
Jacobitism was fairly strong in England, but the 
strength was more sentimental than militant. 
Sir Charles Petrie writes of the Jacobites after 
1715, “The health of James continued to be 
drunk in rectory and manor house from Thames 
to Tamar for another generation, with as much 
enthusiasm as ever, but never again did the 
drinkers display the least inclination to desert 
the decanter for the saddle.” With the excep- 
tion of a few enthusiasts, who were powerless 
without foreign aid, as had been shown by the 
disastrous results of the “Fifteen,” the Jacobite 
cause in England lacked adherents who were 
willing to hazard their lives and property for the 
Pretender. They were Jacobites by tradition. 
We have seen that the arguments advanced 
by the pamphleteers in support of the Septen- 
nial Act did not correspond to:the true state of 
affairs. What, then, were the reasons why the 
ministry desired a postponement of elections? 
Since the Whigs had secured such an over- 
whelming majority in the election of 1715, it 
would hardly seem reasonable to suppose that 
they would fear defeat only eighteen months 
later. Yet such was the case. In the short space 
of one year and a half the ministry had become 
unpopular in the country, and the party factions 
were quarreling among themselves. ‘The minis- 
try, evidently fearing a worsening of the situa- 
tion before 1718, moved to insure its power by 
lengthening the tenure of the parliament then 
sitting. A discussion of some of the problems 
facing the Whigs will make it clear that the 
fears of the ministry were not unfounded. 
Whig writers often spoke of the disorders in 
the country which threatened the Protestant 
succession, but, in reality, the disorders threat- 
ened the Whig dominance; for, while George 
was unpopular personally, there was no Catho- 
lic “breeze”’ strong enough to bring James to the 
throne. However, the storm raised against the 


ministry over the methods used in suppressing 


21 Some considerations on a law for triennial parlia- 
ments (London, 1716), p. 32. Whig investors evident 
ly did not agree with Defoe’s statement about 
“critical Times”; for during the period 1712-18 Bank 
of England stock paid a steady dividend of 8 per 
cent (with the exception of the year 1715, when 
the dividend was 73 per cent), and after 1715 Bank 
stock prices rose rapidly, reaching the highest point 
then known in 1718 (Sir John Crapuam, The Bank 
of England |Cambridge, 1934], I, 75-76 


2 The Jacobite movement (London, 1932), p. 133 
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the Jacobite rising of 1715 presents a good ex- 
ample of ministerial unpopularity. 

rhe suppression of the rebellion was handled 
in an efficient manner. Troops were raised and 
supplied, and six thousand Dutch mercenaries 
were transported to England. The invaders from 
Scotland suffered quick defeat, and their leaders 
were sentenced to execution. Yet all this made 
the ministry unpopular, for, by a shift in public 
opinion, the rebel lords became popular heroes. 
Petitions for mercy to the rebels poured in from 
all sides; and as the date for the executions 
drew near, the commons, acting on Walpole’s 
motion, adjourned in order that they might 
avoid receiving the petitions23 Even the dili- 
gence of the ministry in raising troops acted to 
the disadvantage of the Whigs because, when 
the immediate danger had passed in England, 
the idea of a standing army, particularly one 
employing foreign mercenaries, again became 
repugnant to most Englishmen. 

Popular outbursts of this type might well 
have given the ministry cause for anxiety, but 
an even greater source of party weakness was 
appearing by late 1715. While in opposition the 
Whigs had been strongly united within the par 
ty and had acted in close alliance with the 
“Whimsicals” or Hanoverian Tories; but unity 
suffered when the party came to power. Charles 
Seymour, duke of Somerset, whose connections 
enabled him three 
counties and as many boroughs,’’?* was the first 
to fall out with the ministry. He had served for 
a number of years as master of the horse under 
both Tory and Whig ministries. No doubt this 
dual allegiance had given him too strong a ‘Tory 


“to influence elections in 


viewpoint to be reconciled with his new Whig 
colleagues. But, regardless of underlying mo- 
tives, it is said that his removal was occasioned 
by some indiscreet remarks made upon the ar 
rest of his son-in-law, Sir William Wyndham.?s 

The Earl of Nottingham, the leader of the 
Hanoverian faction consisted of 
some two dozen M.P.’s and five peers,” was the 


Pories, whose 


next to leave the ministry. As a reward for sup 
porting the Hanoverian succession, he had been 


23 COXE, p. 131 

24 Robert Watcorrt, Jr., ‘' 
(1688-1714),” Essays in modern English history in 
honor of Wilbur Cortez Abbott (Cambridge, Mass., 


1941), Pp. 07 
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taken into the ministry as lord president of the 
council; but, at best, this high-church alliance 
with Whig toleration could not have endured 
long. The earl’s active support, in the face of 
ministerial opposition, of an address from the 
lords to the king for mercy to the Jacobite lead- 
ers was the first of the steps leading to his re- 
moval. Determined opposition to the Septennial 
Act further aggravated his position, and in July 
Nottingham was forced out of the ministry. 
Coincidental with his removal from office was 
the discontinuance of the pension of £3500 per 
annum which had been granted him for services 
rendered during the election of 1715.27 

The ramifications of the struggle between the 
Dukes of Argyle and Marlborough were so nu- 
merous as to be confusing even to a close stu- 
dent of the period. Possibly even the classifica- 
tion of the struggle as one between the two 
dukes is a misnomer, since certain aspects of it 
merged with the greater contest between the 
king and the Prince of Wales. Let it suffice to 
look at one of the more open divisions which 
centered around the conduct of the campaign in 
Scotland in early 1716. General William Cado- 
gan, formerly Marlborough’s lieutenant on the 
continent, had been recalled from Holland, 
where he was negotiating with the Dutch, and 
ordered to Scotland as Argyle’s second-in-com- 
mand. In his letters to Marlborough, the com- 
mander-in-chief, Cadogan accused Argyle of 
being dilatory in his conduct of the campaign 
and of being too friendly with the rebels, who 
were his countrymen.?* Certain passages in the 
letters from Lords Stanhope and Townshend to 
Argyle would seem to support Cadogan’s views, 
since they indicate that there were differences 
between the ministry and Argyle over policy to- 
ward the rebels.2” As a result, Argyle was re- 
moved in favor of Cadogan. Robert Campbell, 
the duke’s biographer, believed that there was 
no foundation for such charges but rather that 

27W. T. MorGaAn, ‘‘Some sidelights upon the 
general election of 1715,” Essays in modern English 
history in honor of Wilbur Cortes Abbott, p. 174. 
Great Britain, Historical manuscripts commission, 
Report on the manuscripts of Lord Polwarth, 1 (Lon 
don, 1911), 58. 

7 W.S. Cuurcaitt, Marlborough: his life and 
times (New York, VI, 636; and William 
Coxe, Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough (London, 
1848), IIT, 392. 


1935), 


*9Great Britain, Historical manuscripts com- 
mission, The manuscripts of tie Marquess of Town- 


shend (London, 1887), pp. 173-83. 


Argyle was removed because he favored grant- 
ing mercy to the condemned lords like Notting- 
ham, who “pressing it both in the House and at 
the Council Board, was taken so ill, that he and 
all his Family were turn’d out of all their 
Places.’’3° Whatever the true cause, the duke’s 
removal caused ill feeling, although the final 
break did not come until sometime after Ar- 
gyle returned to England. In April he supported 
the ministry by speaking for the Septennial Act, 
but growing tension led to an open break in 
June. As one correspondent put it: “Our affairs 
at home call us off at present from what is for- 
eign, and employ our whole attention. You have 
heard enough of the growing fuel of our divi- 
sions, and of our strong intrigues in the dark, of 
a long time. But now the curtain is up, and the 
scene is opened, so publicly, that every mortal 
that writes can give you an account of what has 
happened here since Friday last.’’3* On ‘Friday 
last’? Cadogan, who had recently returned from 
Scotland, committed a breach of court etiquette 
which Argyle chose to interpret as a personal 
affront to him. The affair very nearly precipi- 
tated a duel and had important repercussions in 
the relations between the king and his son. 

Although Argyle’s estrangement was serious, 
the disaffection of the Duke of Sunderland was 
more important from a political viewpoint. As 
the sole surviving member of the Whig junto, 
which had originally controlled about sixty 
M.P.’s, and as the acknowledged leader of the 
connection built up by his father-in-law Marl- 
borough,? Sunderland was a political power to 
be reckoned with. An excerpt from a letter writ- 
ten on August 30 (0.s.) by Walpole to Stanhope, 
who was then in Hanover with the king, indi- 
cates an improvement in relations between 
Sunderland and the ministry, but also shows 
that there had been previously a definite split: 
“Lord Sunderland has left us, and will be soon 
with you; we parted with all the professions and 
assurances of mutual friendship and union, that 
was possible. He seem’d indeed sensible of the ill 
consequencés of the measures he had been en- 
gag’d in, and seem’d resolved to return again to 
his senses, and do his best endeavours to sett 
things right again, when he had sett them 
wrong,’’33 

3° The life of the most illustrious Prince John, 
duke of Argyle and Greenwich (London, 1745), p. 207 

3" Calendar of the Stuart papers, 1, 278. 

3 Watcort, loc. cit., pp. 121 and 129. 


33 CoxE, Sir Robert Walpole, I, 290. 
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Lastly, the ministry was in conflict with the 
king, or, more properly, with the king’s Han- 
overian followers. ‘“These mistresses, ministers, 
and favourites, coming from a poor electorate, 
considered England as a kind of land of prom- 
ise,’’34 even as the followers of James I had one 
hundred years previously. Their avariciousness 
did not endear the Germans to the Whig lead- 
ers, nor were the Hanoverians pleased with the 
king’s tightfisted ministers. The result was a 
constant struggle for the royal favor. The words 
of the young diarist, Dudley Ryder, attest to 
the ministry’s dilemma: ‘Our first conversation 
was about ... the Triennial Act which it seems 
is a thing talked of and set on foot by the court. 
Their end in it seems to be to secure a Whig 
Parliament which they are in doubt about upon 
the next election (since the King they say has 
Tesolved not to allow any money out of the 
‘Treasury to gain one).’’35 Should the ascendancy 
of the favorites become so great that the king 
could be persuaded to withold the patronage, 
the ministry would be lost. This the Whigs well 
knew; for, as recently as the election of 1715, the 

34 [hid., p. 155. 

35 William Matuews (ed.), The diary of Dudley 
Ryder, 1715-1716 (London, 1939), p. 202. 
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value of the royal largess had been demon 
strated to them.+ 

The foregoing are but a few of the difficulties 
which faced the ministry on the political front. 
Yet, if it be remembered that they were not iso- 
lated incidents but, rather, integral parts of a 
mass of intrigue aimed at deposing the ministry, 
it can be seen that the scene confronting the 
ministers was an alarming one. Rather than de 
lay until 1718, when the situation might have 
been even worse, they acted immediately to in- 
sure their power by taking the unprecedented 
step of prolonging the tenure of the parliament 
then sitting. The time was ideal for such a move. 
The Tory party, disorganized by Jacobite in- 
trigues, could offer no effective opposition. Whig 
pamphleteers and orators could popularize the 
move by overemphasizing the Jacobite dangers 
and by playing upon the Englishman's cen- 
turies-old fear of foreign invasion. Thus, by tak- 
ing full advantage of the opportunities of the 
moment, the ministry was able to lend an air of 
respectability to a political act which would or 
dinarily call forth an indignant storm. 
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AMERICAN INTERCESSION IN BEHALF OF JEWS 


LEO L. HONOR 


HE problems facing the contemporary world 
aes very grave. ‘fo some they appear in- 
soluble because their solution is predicated on 
the ability of nations to learn to base interna- 
tional relations on considerations of fairness and 
justice—a consummation devoutly to be wished 
for but seemingly unrealizable. There are Ameri- 
cans who are realistic enough to appreciate that 
the diplomatic policy of our government, as of 
all governments, is conditioned by self-interest 
but who would fain believe that American 
sportsmanship, love of fair play, and humane- 
ness have led to a consistent concern for the suf- 
fering and oppressed. They would like to think 
that our department of state has intervened in 
behalf of persecuted people, regardless of where 
the affliction may have taken place and of who 
the oppressors may have been and of our spe- 
cific interest in the matter involved. But is this 
hope justified by the day-to-day official acts of 
our government? Only by carefully analyzing 
the past policies of this country in matters in- 
volving the status of a persecuted group in all 
countries can a satisfactory answer be given to 
this question 

With firmness in the right, by Cyrus Adler and 
Aaron M. Margalith, provides much of the raw 
material for such an analysis. The authors have 
culled from the official publications of the 
United States government all instances of 
American intervention on behalf of Jews and 
have collected them—sometimes in full, some- 
times in part or in summary——in the present 
volume. The work itself is an elaboration of a 
paper presented in 1905 by Cyrus Adler at the 
meeting of the American Jewish Historical So- 
ciety (subsequently published as Volume XV of 
the Society’s Publications?) and also of a later 

‘With firmness in the right: American diplomatic 
action affecting the Jews, 1840-1945. By Cyrus ADLER 
and Aaron M. MarGatitu. New York: American 
Jewish Committee, 1946. Pp. 489. $4.00. 

? Jews in the diplomatic corres pondence of the United 
States (New York, 1906). 


revision and amplification on the part of Mar- 
galith and Adler, entitled Intercession on behalf 
of Jews in the diplomatic correspondence of the 
United States, 1840-1938 (published as Volume 
XXXVI of the Publications) (New York, 1943). 
With firmness in the right brings the story up to 
1945. 

The purpose which prompted the publication 
of the present volume is clearly stated by 
Margalith in his preface (p. vi): 


It is hoped that this book will encourage the 
American people to remain true to its established 
traditions and its future destiny, by continuing to 
spread its ideals to all the benighted corners of the 
world. History has rarely, if ever, offered a greater 
opportunity to a mighty and liberal nation than that 
which it presents to the American people of this gen- 
eration. We look to the future with confidence that 
in facing the many problems which victory on the 
battlefield has brought in its wake, American states- 
men will carry forward the humanitarian traditions, 
encouraged by the noble precedents set by their 
high-minded predecessors. 


With firmness in the right, therefore, does not 
represent a product of the recently developing 
discipline of Jewish historiography or of Ameri- 
can historiography but rather of Tendenz-litera- 
ture, in which historical material is utilized in 
order to promote an idea. The book was pub- 
lished in the interest of securing a humane and 
high-minded solution to the problems besetting 
the Jews, by putting in black and white the 
diplomatic record of the past and exhorting the 
American people and its statesmen to live up to 
that record. The title of the work in itself makes 
clear the point of view and the faith of the 
authors. In analyzing the book, two factors 
must be considered: the value of the work as 
diplomatic history and the validity of the au- 
thors’ central thesis. 

As a work of diplomatic history, With firm- 
ness in the right fails to measure up to the stand- 
ards that are to be expected of a work of this 
sort. The approach is a narrow, pedestrian one, 
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lacking in synthesis and perspective, and con- 
cerned with collation rather than with integra- 
tion or analysis of documents. The weakness of 
the work is patent in the very arrangement of 
material, which betrays its limited object and 
scope. The book is divided into five parts, all of 
which, with the exception of Part V, deal with 
geographical areas rather than with chronologi- 
cal periods. Such a method makes for inexcus- 
able confusion. Only with the utmost difficulty 
can the trained scholar work out for himself 
some pattern. Instead of seeing the policy of an 
administration or of a specific period as an in- 
tegrated whole, one is compelled to jump from 
administration to administration, from period 
to period, without any orientation or guidance, 
and then is forced to retravel the same ground in 
virtually every chapter of the book. Such a pro- 
cedure can produce a welter of documents relat- 
ing to the Jews, but it cannot lead to an under- 
standing of policy. 

The faults inherent in the geographic method 
are further aggravated by a strictly limited con- 
cept of the nature of diplomacy and of the forces 
at work molding foreign policy. The authors are 
committed to an absolutist approach to their 
material, and they eschew a historical analysis. 
They seek to find that which was permanent 
and unchanging in American diplomacy, and, 
as a consequence, they fail to see the dynamic 
changes that were taking place during the cen- 
tury under review. Nor do the authors, at any 
time, show any appreciation of the relation be- 
tween diplomacy and domestic factors. 

Intimately tied up with their method of ap- 
proach and, as it were, flowing as a direct conse- 
quence from their limited perspective is an 
amazing naiveté which takes literally all the 
niceties of diplomatic verbiage. Because the 
highest sentiments are invoked in diplomatic 
correspondence to justify a particular course of 
action, the authors identify these high-sounding 
statements with the real reasons which prompted 
the action. Any scholar who has worked with 
diplomatic materials knows that all nations, 
even those guilty of the most reprehensible 
crimes against mankind, justify their acts in 
words expressive of concern for the cherished 
ideals of mankind. If principles of humanity and 
ethics were of prime consideration in this coun- 
try’s interest in the Jews, how does one account 
for the fact that in one land the United States 
objects to mistreatment of the Jews, yet in an 
other it finds that such intervention would ruy 
contrary to international usage? Thus the 


United States took to task the sultan of Turkeys 
for anti-Jewish manifestations, vet refused to 
lift a finger in the notorious Mortara case, de 
spite the fact that so diplomatically correct a 
nation as England found occasion to intervene. 
The more sophisticated investigator is led to the 
conclusion that when the United States inter 
vened for humanitarian reasons it was not al 
together unready to embarrass or discredit the 
policies of the government involved. 

Despite all these failings as diplomatic his 
tory, With firmness in the right does have a cer- 
tain value as a repository of documents relating 
to a specific subject. But even here the work is 
not so useful as it might have been. In the first 
place, only published documents are made avail 
able. Documents hitherto scattered in govern 
ment publications have been brought together, 
but that is all. In the second place, the authors 
did not publish in full all the documents alluded 
to or cited. It is to be regretted that such a pol 
icv was adopted, since it implies a principle of 
selectivity which is based on the purposes of the 
authors. This method of arbitrary condensation 
or expansion has another unfortunate by-prod 
uct. The authors now and then, as in the Keiley 
case, devote far too much space to trivialities 
It is no doubt interesting that the United States 
government refused to replace our minister, 
Anthony M. Keiley, at the court of Vienna in 
1885 upon the request of the Austro-Hungarian 
government because it did not consider the faet 
that Keiley had married a Jewess a relevant rea 
son for his being declared persona non grata. 
Nevertheless, it is highly questionable whether 
the case deserves a whole chapter of twenty 
three pages—in fact, the Keiley case is the only 
recorded instance of intervention by the United 
States government in Austria. The critical stu 
dent is bound to feel that such a disproportion 
reflects unfavorably on the principles 
tion used by the authors. 

Nor can the central thesis of the authors be 
allowed to go unchallenged. As indicated above, 
they were motivated in their Work by the firm 
United 


s should en 


of selec 


conviction that the good record of the 
States in its attitude toward Jew 


‘A Jewish child was forcibly abducted from his 


home in Bologna in 1858 by papal guards because he 
had been secretly baptized by a nursemaid when he 
was an infant. The church refused to return the child 
to its parents on the ground that, even though it 
deprecated forcible baptism, the sacrosanct char 
acter of the sacrament made the recipient, ipso facto, 
a member of the Christian communion 
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courage a similar policy in the present and fu- 
ture. Unfortunately, no such sterling record 
emerges from the documents presented in this 
volume. The most that the documents prove is 
that in certain cases and under certain condi- 
tions the United States government intervened 
on behalf of the Jews. But the very documents 
cited also indicate that in many other cases, 
prompted by quite different conditions, the 
United States failed to intervene, even though the 
precedent of previous interventions in like situa- 
tions could have been invoked. 

The authors correctly point out that in the 
vast majority of cases American diplomatic in- 
tervention was prompted by the interference on 
the part of foreign governments with the recog- 
nized rights of American citizens. In such in- 
stances the United States government was duty 
bound to intervene in protection of its citizens 
and therefore is no more deserving of praise than 
when it carries out any other provision of the 
constitution. The fact, therefore, that the 
United States frequently intervened in favor of 
its Jewish citizens is of much less significance 
than the fact that there were times when it 
failed to intervene or failed to carry out the in- 
tervention to its logical and legal consequences. 
Even the authors are forced reluctantly to ad- 
mit this state of affairs in this country’s dealings 
with Russia in cases involving American citizens 
who were Jewish (p. 235): 


It was clearly the duty of American diplomacy to 
see that Russian agreement with this interpretation 
[by the United States of the treaty of 1832°] be ob- 
tained. Yet... all attempts in that direction had 
failed. The Russian government had proved to be 
the stronger in the continued debate, and had ac- 
tually received silent acquiescence on the part of the 
United States to its own view. In spite of strongly 
worded messages from the State Department and 
American representatives in Russia, all that Ameri- 
can diplomacy could claim for its efforts was an occa- 
sional exception in favor of a particular individual. 
The Russian government was careful not to sur- 
render its principles, and it is unpleasant to report 
that our government was satisfied with these meager 
crumbs and allowed the other side to interpret our 
conciliatory attitude as a sign of weakness. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that in 1892, partly because of 
American complacence, and partly because of the 
growth of Pan Slavism in Russia, the [Russian] Gov- 
ernment advanced a step further and dared enforce 
the Russian discriminatory laws on American soil. 


4 As embodied in a decision of the supreme court 
of the United States in 1892 in the case of Kennet vy. 
Chambers. 
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It is true that, because of continuous protest 
by American citizens, the American government 
in 1912 abrogated its treaty with Russia, thus 
carrying to a final conclusion its resistance to 
the Russians’ insistence on differentiating be- 
tween American citizens whowere Jewsand other 
American citizens. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that, despite the repeated promises in the 
platforms of all the political parties that distinc- 
tions of religion would not be recognized in the 
granting of passports, Elihu Root, in 1907, ac- 
tually issued a circular which stated that the 
state department would not issue passports to 
Jewish citizens unless they had assurance from 
the Russian authorities that they would be al- 
lowed to enter the country (pp. 278-79). These 
examples—and others might also be cited— 
clearly indicate that even in strictly legal ques- 
tions the government of the United States did 
not follow a consistent and unambiguous policy 
with respect to its citizens of the Jewish faith. 

Similarly it can be shown that, in many cases 
of diplomatic intercession which, in the opinion 
of the authors, were prompted by considerations 
of humanity and of high moral principles, mo- 
tives other than the appeal to moral principles 
were clearly involved. Sometimes these other 
motives are openly indicated. For example, in 
1902 the United States objected to Romania’s 
mistreatment of the Jews on the ground that 
such treatment encouraged emigration, and, 
since the emigrants came to this country the 
United States could not view Romanian devel- 
opments with unconcern. This point of view is 
frankly expressed by Secretary of State John 
Hay (pp. 125-26): 


The teachings of history and the experience of our 
own nation show that the Jews possess in a high 
degree the mental and moral qualifications of con- 
scientious citizenhood. No class of emigrants is more 
welcome to our shores when coming equipped in 
mind and body for the entrance upon the struggle 
for bread and inspired with the high purpose to give 
the best service of heart and brain to the land they 
adopt of their own free will. But when they come as 
outcasts, made doubly paupers by physical and 
moral oppression in their native land, and thrown 
upon the long-suffering generosity of a more-favored 
community, their migration lacks the essential con- 
ditions which make alien immigration either ac- 
ceptable or beneficial. . . . 

The United States offers asylum to the oppressed 
of all lands. But its sympathy with them in nowise 
impairs its just liberty and right to weigh the acts of 
the oppressor in the light of their effects upon this 
country and to judge accordingly. 
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Putting together the facts now painfully brought 
home to this Government, during the past few years, 
that many of the inhabitants of Romania are being 
forced by artificially adverse discriminations to quit 
their native country; that the hospitable asylum of- 
fered by this country is almost the only refuge left 
to them; that they come hither unfitted by the con- 
ditions of their exile to take part in the new life of 
this land under circumstances either profitable to 
themselves or beneficial to the community, and that 
they are objects of charity from the outset and for a 
long time—the right of remonstrance against the acts of 
the Romanian government is clearly established in favor 
of this government... . It is constrained to protest 
against the treatment to which the Jews of Romania 
are subjected, not alone because it has unimpeachable 
ground to remonstrate against the resultant injury to 
itself, but in the name of humanity.s 

If the name of humanity were the prime mo- 
tive for America’s intercession, then it is difficult 
to understand why the name of humanity was 
not officially invoked at the time of the Ki- 
shineff pogroms in Russia in 1903. Both Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hay expressed abhorrence at the bar- 
barous acts, but, nevertheless, no official interces- 
sion can be cited by the authors. The most that the 
secretary of state seems to have done was to 
have the ambassador at St. Petersburg request 
the Russian minister of féreign affairs to present 
to the tsara “respectful Petition relating to the 
Jews” drawn up by a “large number of citizens 
of the United States, of all religious affiliations 
and occupying the highest positions in both pub- 
lic and private life’ (pp. 268-70). One likewise 
wonders why there is no record of official inter- 
cession protesting the many anti-Semitic meas- 
ures and excesses in Poland after the first World 
War or why the call of humanity was ignored 
from 1933 to 1938 when Hitler’s anti-Jewish pol- 
icies were challenging the fundamental prin- 
ciples of civilization. 

Deserving of special and detailed analysis is 
the treatment of the period from 1933 to the 
present. Margalith in the preface makes a spe- 
cial point of President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
earnest effort in behalf of the Jews: “But while 
the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
(and it would seem also of his successor, Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman) did not blaze new trails 
in American foreign policy, the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration did, by its championing at every op- 
portunity the cause of religious freedom and ra- 
cial equality, and especially, by sponsoring the 
refugee plan, bring to an end the period of re- 


5 Italics are the reviewer’s 
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actionary isolationism which began with the 
rejection of President Wilson’s plans for world co- 
operation” (p. iii). A careful examination, how- 
ever, of the documents for the period after Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt’s elevation to office—the very 
period which evokes such praises from the au- 
thors—fails to prove the central thesis of this 
work. 

At the time of the first violent outbreaks 
against the Jews of Germany in 1933, the United 
States government not only did not raise its 
voice in protest but actually sought to reassure 
the interested Jews in this country that Hitler 
and high German officials could be depended 
upon to put an end to the anti-Jewish pogroms. 
Despite repeated reminders by eminent Jews of 
many instances in the past when the govern 
ment had protested, the most that could be 
elicited from administration officials was a 
promise to watch the events with sympathetic 
interest. This policy of inaction is the less par- 
donable, inasmuch as many voices were raised 
in protest and attempts were made to have the 
government take an active stand. So insignifi- 
cant were the official actions on the part of the 
government in behalf of the German Jews that 
the authors have to content themselves with 
quoting what they call an “indirect rebuke” to 
Germany, which supposedly shows that the 
“American government and its people were very 
much interested in the condition of German 
Jews.” The sentence which presumably proves 
this reads as follows: “The German government 
is no doubt aware that its policies have created 
opposition in many parts of the world, which 
has expressed itself in various trade conflicts and 
the probable reduction of Germany’s capacity 
to transfer” (pp. 396-97). 

Lacking evidence of official deeds in behalf of 
the Jews, the authors rely upon speeches of the 
president and his associates. That such speeches 
did not represent the real policy of the adminis 
tration is proved by the fact that on several oc 
casions the state department apologized for 
anti-Nazi statements made by municipal of 
ficials. ‘Thus Secretary of State Cordell Hull as 
sured the German government that he regretted 
the statements made by Magistrate Louis B. 
Brodsky, judge of the New York City mu- 
nicipal court, which were derogatory of the 
Nazi regime (p. 373). Nor was this an isolated 
instance. When Mavor Fiorello La Guardia 
called Hitler “‘a brown-shirted fanatic who is 
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now menacing the peace of the world,” the state 
department, through James C. Dunn, head of 
the division of western European affairs, 
apologized for this statement in the following 
language (p. 374): 

In this country the right of freedom of speech is 
guaranteed by the Constitution to every citizen and 
is cherished as part of the national heritage. This, 
however, does not lessen the regret of the govern- 
ment when utterances either by private citizens or 
by public officials speaking in an individual capacity 
give offense to a government with which we have 
official relations. 

I very earnestly deprecate the utterances which 
have thus given offense to the German government. 
They do not represent the attitude of this govern- 
ment toward the German government. 


This official summation of the administration’s 
position is, oddly enough, found to contain—so 
the authors of With firmness in the right would 
have us believe—an indirect rebuke to the 
government of Germany. 

The point which should be emphasized in this 
connection is that the anti-Hitler statements 
were not made by responsible members of the 
administration but by municipal officials, who, 
it would seem, were perfectly at liberty to ex- 
press their dislike of fascism. It appears, there- 
fore, that the administration went out of its 
way to apologize to a totalitarian government, 
instead of pointing out sharply and clearly that 
every citizen of this country is free to have and 
to express his opinions on domestic and inter- 
national affairs. But, on the other hand, when in 
1939 Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes, a re- 
sponsible member of the cabinet, lashed the 
German government for its anti-Jewish policies, 
the acting secretary of state, Sumner Welles, 
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saw no need for an official apology. By then a 
stiff policy toward Germany was in the making, 
and hence what was formerly reprehensible now 
became understandable. 

It should thus be clear that the documents 
presented in With firmness in the right are sus- 
ceptible of an interpretation radically different 
from the one advocated by the authors. A tradi- 
tion exists in United States diplomacy which 
has little to do with humaneness and the cham- 
pionship of righteousness and justice. It is this 
tradition which seems to be most in favor at the 
present moment. ‘The documents relating to the 
recent period give little justification for the hope 
and optimism expressed in With firmness in the 
right. As long as people are deluded by the con- 
clusions of such works as this, as long as they are 
satisfied with platitudes and verbal promises, as 
long as they confuse promise with fulfilment—so 
long will it be possible for governments to say 
one thing and callously do another. 

It is to be regretted keenly that, because the 
authors set out to demonstrate what they sin- 
cerely believed to be a fact rather than to ex- 
amine critically and objectively the documen- 
tary material which they collated, they failed to 
make a significant contribution to the under- 
standing of our government’s concern with the 
humane in international relations. Only after a 
trained historian has reworked the materials 
here presented and has synthesized them in 
terms of changing social conditions and not in 
terms of the manifestation of a fixed principle— 
then, and only then, will the story of American 
intercession in behalf of persecuted Jews be 
properly told. 
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DEMOCRACY AND COUNTERREVOLUTION IN AUSTRIA 
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tract the histerian, much more certainly 
irom the history of a 
small state which lived always within the 


Bu EEN-THE-WARS Austria has much to at- 


than one might expect 


shadow of the oxygen tent or of the assassin. 
The vitality and unique character of Austrian 
socialism and of Austrian political catholicism 
alone suffice to endow the story with something 
more than merely parochial interest; but it was 


scarcely to be anticipated that there would ap- 
pear this soon a work so nearly definitive as that 
now published by Charles A. Gulick, whose mas- 
sive two volumes! will certainly remain for a 
long time to come the fundamental work in any 


* Austria: from Habsburg to Hitler. Vol. 1, Labor’s 
workshop of democracy. Vol. TI, Fascism’s subversion 
of democracy. By Charles A. GuLick. With a fore- 
word by Walther Frpern. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1948. Pp. 
1,906. $20. 
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language on the history of Austrian socialism 
between ror18 and 1938. 

The author’s serious interest in his subject, 
he tells us, goes back about twenty years to the 
time when he madc his first on-the-spot observa- 
tions of Austrian conditions. As a specialist in la- 
bor relations and comparative labor history, he 
was particularly interested in the political as- 
pects of the working-class movement, and after 
the socialists were smashed in 1934 he decided to 
make a large-scale study of what they had tried 
to do in Austria and of the fascist crisis which 
then developed. Gulick describes his labors in 
the next thirteen years as “intensive.”’ The word 
is certainly justified. He has made a heroic ef- 
fort to exploit available sources, and his work 
is an impressive achievement in research.? 

A less strong-minded man, even though he 
were convinced of the importance of this sub- 
ject, might have lacked the courage to publish 
nearly two thousand pages on it; but Gulick 
never seems to doubt that he has an important 
story to tell; and while this self-assurance in- 
volves him occasionally in tedious prolixity, it 
is, on the whole, best to have the book as it is, 
to have the facts even when they are at times 
trivial spread on the record. [t ought to be add- 
ed that in marshaling and mastering his im 
mense amount of evidence Gulick usually suc- 
ceeds superlatively. 

Since the early 1930's the Austrians oriented 
toward the clerical-authoritarian point of view 
have shown zeal and adroitness in getting their 
case presented in this country and in England.3 
Gulick’s book is dominated somewhat too much 
by the conviction that, in presenting this side of 
the case, these people have falsified history and 
done grave injustice to their socialist oppo- 


2 Good use has been made of the files of the lead 


ing Austrian newspapers and periodicals, as well 
as of personal interviews. At present more can be 
learned about the literature on the Austrian republic 
by browsing through Gulick’s footnotes than any 
place else, although there are significant gaps even 
in his careful documentation. 


3 We have in English the laudatory life of Engel 
bert Dollfuss by J. D. Grecory (Dollfuss and his 
times {[London, 1935]) and of Kurt von Schuschnigg 
by R. K. SHertpon (Kurt von Schuschnigg: a 
tribute {London, 1942!), SCHUSCHNIGG’s pre-An 
schluss and postwar volumes of memoirs (Mv 
Austria [New York, 1938] and Austrian requiem 
[New York, 1946]), and the memoirs of Ernst 
Riidiger, Prince STARHEMBERG (Between Hitler and 
Mussolini |New York, 1943]), to mention some of 
the most obvious items . 


nents. Eschewing any pretense of Olympian 
detachment,’ Gulick announces at the begin- 
ning of his book: “I have no patience with the 
intellectual contortionist who apparently thinks 
he is ‘unscientific’ unless he tries to get a part 
of each foot on each side of every question that 
is faintly controversial” (p. 11). And he goes on 
to say, “I hold that whenever possible the social 
scientist has not only the right but the duty to 
draw conclusions from, and express value judg 
ments on, the factual evidence available.”’ He is 
as good as his word, 

His values are New-Dealish liberal. He be 
lieves firmly in parliamentary democracy and 
an extensive 


also in its ‘ 
system of social legislation and. a power ful pe SI 
tion of labor parties and trade unions in state 
He appears to be un 


‘specific appendages 


and economy” (p. 775) 


4Schuschnigg was picked to do the piece on 
Austria in the publication Ten eventful years, Vol. 1 
(Chicago, 1947), prepared under the editorial direc 
tion of Walter Yust, editor of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and brought out under the auspices of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Schuschnigg finds it 
germane to his account to tell about the Nazis’ 
attempted Putsch in July 1934 but does not men 
tion the fighting with the socialists in February of 
that same vear. In fact, he discusses the period he 
was in office without mentioning the socialists. He 
describes the inauguration of the constitution that 
set up the authoritarian regime in Austria with this 
sentence: ‘‘Parliament was dissolved in 1934 after 
it had agreed on a new constitution” (p. 231). The 
reader gets no inkling of what had happened to 
parliament since early 1933. This sort of thing com 
ing from Schuschnigg is familiar enough; what makes 
it worth mentioning is that he continues to get the 
opportunity to do it in this country, and under the 
most reputable sponsorship 


’ The most recent attempt to tell the story in a 
detached way is Mary MacDonatp, The Republic 
of Austria, 1918-1934 (New York, 1946). The author 
has tended to lean over backward to be fair to the 
clericals and to some of the pan-German groups. A 
temperate reinterpretation by an Austrian historian 
from the clerical camp is Arnold WinkLER, Oster 
reich: Geschichte Osterreichs 1018-1045: Staats 
katastrophen und Whiederaufbau: zwei Vortrage 
(Vienna, 1940) Winkler finds that the Fatherland 
Front and the socialists, unlike the Nazis, fol 
‘Vetzten Endes nur logisch und ethisch wertvolle 
Ziele” (p. 29). The most of the Nazi 
versions is Reinhold Lorenz, Der Staat wider Willen: 
Osterreich 1018-1938 (2d ed., Berlin, 1941). Lorenz 
isa clever historian, and his book remains of interest 
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troubled by philosophic doubts concerning first 
principles. Some people are going to find him 
lacking in subtlety and maybe a little naive; 
and someone is almost certainly going to say 
that, while he may be justified in drawing up a 
bill of indictment against “clerical-fascists” of 
the Seipel-Dollfuss-Schuschnigg persuasion as 
well as against the Nazis, he is incapable of ap- 
preciating what the Austrian church sought to 
accomplish ‘“‘in defense of the human personal- 
ity.” 

The validity of Gulick’s frame of reference is 
certainly a proper subject for critical appraisal, 
and indeed at every level of political discussion 
today values such as he holds are being ap- 
praised. The question of main relevance here is 
whether or not partisanship has mde him an un- 
trustworthy reporter of fact. While there is spe- 
cial pleading in his book, and a certain amount 
of innuendo, too,® suppression of fact and dis- 
tortion of fact are not characteristic of it, 
though personal predilections have led the au- 
thor to play up certain subjects and to play 
down others. 

It is impossible, even in a fairly lengthy re- 
view, to do more than mention some of the top- 
ics which Gulick treats with particular author- 
ity. For example, his first volume, which is sub- 
titled Labor’s workshop of democracy, has a sec- 
tion in it, big enough to have formed a substan- 
tial volume all alone, devoted to the accomplish- 
ments of the Austrian socialists, especially in 
Vienna, before 1934; this section, full of meticu- 
lously arranged information on social and labor 
legislation, on the trade unions, on co-opera- 
tives, tax reform, municipal housing, welfare 
work, education, the organization of youth, and 
on workers’ cultural activities, is in itself an out- 
standing contribution. There are long chapters 
on all phases of constitutional developments 
and great fulness of detail on the inflation, on 
financial scandals, and so on. But Gulick’s main 
theme, as already indicated, is political—the at- 
tempt of the Austrian labor movement to estab- 
lish its kind of democratic system and the fight 
with fascism which ensued. 

It has been often asserted and was widely be- 
lieved that the Austrian socialists were not a 
bona fide democratic party at all but a gang of 
opportunitists who simply were waiting for the 
“time when force was to be used to overthrow 
the bourgeois.”? The line which divided them 

© The several references to the Neue Freie Presse 
as the ‘‘stock exchange sheet,” for example. 


’ Scuuscunice, My Austria, p. 97. 
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from the Bolshevists, it was maintained, was 
thin indeed.’ It was repeated over and over 
again that the socialist program drawn up at 
Linz in 1926 was a revolutionary program, that 
on July 15, 1927 the socialists made a concerted 
effort to seize control of the government by force, 
and that in February 1934, when Engelbert 
Dollfuss was heroically resisting the Nazis, the 
socialists ‘‘without any cause made an armed up- 
rising” in order to try once more to overthrow 
the government. These various assertions have 
been countered before, but never so completely 
as now by Gulick. The socialists’ Linz program 
of 1926, far from being a call to violent revolu- 
tion, as their opponents were to insist in years 
to come, marked, in fact, according to Gulick, 
“the high tide of approval by the party as an 
aggregate of the principles of Revisionism”’ (p. 
1,392). Ina suggestive chapter on Austro-Marx- 
ism,(which seems to belong much earlier in the 
book), he describes how Friedrich Adler and 
Max Adler, especially, had been rethinking the 
theoretical presuppositions of Marxism, liber- 
ating it from the rigidity of philosophic mate- 
rialism as received from the Fathers. One practi- 
cal result of this was that the Austrian social- 
ists, in the Linz program, were able to hold out 
an olive branch to religion, on the basis of a free 
church ir.a free state But most significantly the 
Linz program affirmed the determination oi the 
socialists to seek political control by democratic 
methods and to use force only to stave off a 
counterrevolution.® 

S$ An interesting example of how the Com- 
munists themselves regarded the alleged kinship is 
D. Z. Manuitsxy, Social Democracy—step ping- 
stone to fascism or Otto Baner’s latest discovery 
(New York, n.d.). Since the end of the war the 
Communists have been especially critical of the 
strong German-national tendencies of the Austrian 
socialists and have zealously defended the thesis 
that the Austrian nation is quite (listinct from the 
German nation. See, for example, Franz MAREK, 
Irrwege der dsterreichischen Geschichte: Vortrag ge- 
halten im Wiener Konzerthaus am 2. Februar 1046 
(Vienna, 1946), and various pieces by Ernst 
FiscHER, such as “Der Grossdeutsche Gedanke und 
die 6sterreichische Arbeiterschaft,” Weg und Ziel 
(Vienna, March, 1946). Friedrich ADLER attacks 
Fischer’s views in his ‘‘epilogue” to Julius Braun- 
rHAL, The tragedy of Austria (London, 1948). 

9 While not dissenting in the main from Gulick’s 
interpretation, it seems to me that the sections of 
the Linz program which he quotes are not so un- 
ambiguous as he makes out when he states that 
“for every impartial observer it must be perfectly 
clear that the program was drawn up on the lines of 
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As for July 15, 1927, when the Ministry of 
Justice was burned and eighty-nine persons 
were killed in the Vienna streets, the events of 
that day were far from being the revolutionary 
implementation of the Linz program as the so- 
cialists’ opponents soon were charging; but 
Gulick concludes that the socialist leadership 
did blunder in failing to anticipate the disorders 
and to take steps to maintain discipline. The 
party as such, however, was innocent of revolu- 
tionary intent; but Ignaz Seipel capitalized 
upon the socialists’ mistakes to put them on the 
defensive. Henceforth he kept them there while, 
in his canny way, he moved to bring about their 
destruction. In this sense Julv 15 was the turn- 
ing point in the history of the democratic re- 
public. 

For the period 1927 to 1934, which saw the 
counterrevolution in the ascendant and which 
reached its climax with the crushing of the 
Social Democrats in February 1934, Gulick 
provides a richly detailed narrative. Particular- 
ly good is the way in which he brings out the 
cross-currents within the various political 
groupings in the last months before the show- 
down. His account of the relation of the foreign 


powers to these events, while well balanced and 


sane, is, however, necessarily impressionistic 
and lacking in finality, since the evidence which 
historians eventually will have was not acces- 
sible to him. 

[t can be said with assurance that Gulick un- 
derestimates the extent of Benito Mussolini’s 
influence on Austrian policy in the months prior 
to February 1934. Writers friendly to the social- 
ists have long maintained that the events of 
February were the result of plans concocted by 
Mussolini, Dollfuss, and the Heimwehr several 
months before; but Schuschnigg, as recently as 
1046, was still maintaining that ‘we had no 
intention in 1933-34 of dissolving the socialist 

uty, of crushing their trade unions or of 
inging the existing political position of the 


purely li 


1,390). The re 
““democratic” with 

“service of the working 
class,” ‘‘needs of the working class,” 


socialism” (p. 


irrgnt the 


‘working class control,” 


democratic 
linkage of word 
*“permanent 
control of the majority of the people united under 
the leadership of the working class,” might convey 
the notion to some readers that the socialists were 
thinking pretty exclusively of democracy in terms of 
working-class interest 

10 Austrian requiem, p. 189. This is one of Gulick’s 
favorite quotations from Schuschnigg. He gives it 


Gulick has given a perceptive reading to the 
sources available to him to support the view 
that Dolifuss and Mussolini made an agreement 
at Riccione, August 19 and 20, 1933 whereby 
the ‘Duce promised active Italian support for 
Austria against the German Nazi onslaught, 
but imposed the condition that the Vienna so- 
cialists should be dealt with drastically.” 
Actually, almost two months before the two met 
at Riccione, Mussolini had already written to 
Dollfuss urging him “‘to strike a biow at the So 
cial Democrats in their stronghold, Vienna, and 
to extend the purge to all centers” on the the- 
ory that “many of those who today are active in 
the ranks of the Nazis will come over to the cir- 
cle of the national front.” And to this Dollfuss 
had replied on July 22, “We are.determined to 
drive the Marxists from the positions of power 
which they still hold as soon as the situation per- 
mits it.”” In Gulick’s detailed discussion of in- 
ternal developments in Austria the point tends 
to become obscured that at the critical stages 
during the next months the Italians gave the di 
rections and that, when Dollfuss showed signs 
of wishing seriously to modify the course, Mus 
solini brought him into line. The Suvich mission 
to Vienna in January 1934 is not stressed nearty 
so strongly in this connection as it should be. 
There can be little doubt that on this occasion 
Dollfuss was given to understand that if he did 
not live up to his agreement to smash the so 
socialists, and quickly, the Italians would aban 
don him.? 


in whole or in part on pp 
1,192n., 1,218, and 1,639. 


T.O4t, 1,063; 1,232; 


't Quoted by GuLICK, p. 1,107, from C. F. Met 
vILLE, “Dr. Dollfuss and Mgr. Seipel,’’ Dublin 
Review, CXCV (1034), 169-79. Gulick has made 
especially shrewd use of this article by Melville 
He adduces that Melville would scarcely h 
the statement above quoted in an article eulogizing 
Seipel and Dolifuss, and in a Catholic journal of the 
highest quality, unless he knew whereof he spoke 
Gulick was justified in making this inference be 
cause the correspondence between Mussolini and 
Dollfuss that Melville 
much whereof he spoke 


ve mace 


shows did know pretty 


The above is based on documents from the 
Austrian archives which the reviewer published in 
“Mussolini and Dollfuss Fascist 
diplomacy,” an appendix to BRrauNnTHAL. ‘The 
German texts of the documents have been published 
under the title Geheimer Briefwechsel: Mussolini 
Dollfuss (Vienna, 1949 


an episode in 


The quotations above are 
from pp. 19 and 26 of the latter publicatior 
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A major task which Gulick sets for himself 
is to explain the character of the counterrevolu- 
tion which reached its climax under Dollfuss’ 
nominal leadership in the first months of 1934. 
It is to be noted at the outset that he focuses his 
attention upon the clerico-fascist counterrevolu- 
tion; the Nazi movement in Austria is treated 
as a peripheral thing, and no chapter is devoted 
to the Austrian Nazis as such. By this centering 
of attention upon the clerical-Heimwehr side, 
Gulick is able to argue that the counterrevolu- 
tion in Austria was not a genuine mass move- 
ment like national socialism in Germany but 
an artificial product of the activities of “big 
business, big finance, big landowners, displaced 
army officers, disgruntled aristocrats, political 
adventurers, and clerical politicians, both lay 
and ordained”’- (p. 1,277), who succeeded in 
gaining the adherence of large numbers of peas- 
ants and of smaller numbers of the middle class. 
Of primary influence in putting the counter- 
revolution across were Austrian big business 
and big finance, which for vears “provided the 
main drive behind the Fascist forces” and which 
kept the Heimwehr irresponsibles going. In sec- 
ond line it was the clerical political leaders, par- 
ticularly the priest-chancellor Seipel, who after 
July 1927 decided to use the Heimwehr for 
“antilabor and antidemocratic purposes” (p. 9). 

In support of this interpretation Gulick gives 
particular weight to the evidence of Ernst von 
Streeruwitz,'3 an industrialist prominent in the 
Christian Social party and who served for a 
short time as chancellor. While the evidence is 
not as detailed as one would wish," there can be 
no serious doubt that the point about the con- 
nection between Heimwehr and_ big-business 
elements is sustained. What is not so clear is 
whether this evidence provides a firm basis for 
an indictment of the industrial and financial 
leaders as a class, as Gulick seems to think it 
does. In respect to Germany we are seeing a re- 
action against the kind of thesis which Gulick 

"3 Springflut tuber Osterreich (Vienna and ‘Leip- 
Zg, 1937). 

'4One who could have told very much if he had 
Anton RINTELEN, but his memoirs 
Evinnerungen an Weg: Versailles, 
Berchiesgaden, Grossdeutschland (Munich, 1941), 
are singularly uninforming about these matters. 
Rintelen’s account of his participation in the Putsch 
against Dollfuss in July 1934 has information of 
interest, but here, too, he could have told much 
more than he chose to tell. 


wished was 


Ocesterreic hs 
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propounds with respect to Austria. In a widely 
praised book, Gustav Stolper,'s in the process of 
shining up the reputation of the German busi- 
ness leadership, has discounted much the same 
kind of evidence that Gulick relies upon. If we 
are to reach really firm ground on this question, 
it is desirable to have a more systematic de- 
scription of the organization of Austrian large- 
scale enterprise and a better-documented study 
of the political role of business leaders than we 
yet have. 

Gulick is somewhat more wary in his treat- 
ment of the Catholic church and of the Vatican 
than he is of the Austrian industrial-financial 
leadership. One does, to be sure, read state- 
ments like this: “Behind Seipel stood the mighty 
organization of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Austria, full of hatred—or righteous wrath 
against the ‘godless ways’ of Social Democracy” 
(p. 693). But Gulick has in mind here by the 
“Church” chiefly the Austrian hierarchy. As an 
Austrian institution the church is portrayed as 
wholly on the antidemocratic side: “The devout 
Roman Catholics who sincerely believed that 
it was possible to realize the social ideals of 
Quadragesimo Anno without the inclusion of 
Fascist political elements were insignificant, in 
terms of influence and power,” he writes (p. 
1,278) of the situation at the end of 1933. But he 
is particularly careful to disengage the policy of 
the Austrian hierarchy from that of the Vati- 
can. “This is:-by no means to say,” he writes (p. 
1,441) concerning the privileged position given 
the church in the constitution of 1934, ‘that the 
Vatican should bear any responsibility for... 
the perversions by the Austrian Fascists of the 
spirit of Quadragesimo Anno.” The upshot of 
the discussion is that Gulick leaves unanswered 
some of the main questions one would like to 
have answered about the relation between Vati- 
can and Austrian church policy. 

Whatever the influence of the Vatican upon 
the course of political catholicism in Austria 
may have been, a question of primary impor- 
tance in assessing the responsibility for what 
happened in Austria is whether or not there was 
any real possibility of a liberal-democratic solu- 
tion, the major elements in the situation being 
as given. Julius Braunthal, in a recent re-exami- 
nation from the socialist point of view, says, 
“No”: “The deeper reason for the crisis was an 
ideological antagonism which could have been 
resolved only if the Social Democrats had ceased 


'S German realities (New York, 1948). 
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to.remain true to their principles and had relin- 
quished the essence of their aims.” This ideo- 
logical crisis he bases on the alienation of the 
middle class from liberalism before the republic 
came into being (“they began to abominate 
liberty, to loathe democracy and, above all, to 
hate Social Democracy’) and upon the winning- 
over of the peasants to antidemocratic views un- 
der clerical influence. ‘Thus when Prelate Seipel 
died in 1932...the majority of the Austrian 
people either hated the Republic or were indif- 
ferent to it.’ 

There is a certain similarity between Braun- 
thal’s interpretation and that of the apologists 
for Dollfuss, who have argued with comparable 
fatalism that he had no real alternative to the 
policy he adopted, since he would have had both 
Germany and Italy against him if he had sought 
rapprochement with the democratic forces in 
Austria. Therefore, the argument runs, a demo- 
cratic policy was possible only if the western 
powers backed him. But since the western 
powers would not really have supported him, he 
was doomed to failure if he tried the democratic 
course.!? 

Gulick, if [ read him correctly, is close to the 
latter'view so far as the period after 1932 is 
concerned; at the same time, he denies that it 
excuses Dollfuss. In effect he says: Dollfuss 
might have behaved differently, and he ought 
to have behaved differently, but because of the 
set of the foreign-political situation by the time 
he had charge of affairs, it probably would not 
have made any difference in the long run. 


*6 BRAUNTHAL, pp. 8 and gg. Braunthal makes 
this interesting observation: ‘“‘It is significant of 
the spirit of the Austrian middle class that of their 
three most noted writers who lived to see the death 
struggle of the Republic, Stefan Zweig kept non- 
committal silence, Kar! Kraus glorified the fall of 
the Republic, and Franz Werfel lent the prestige 
of his name to the head of the Clerico-Fascist 
regime.” Gulick has virtually nothing on the role 
of the artist or the professor in the fascist situation 
as it developed in Austria. 

17 As the reviewer has indicated elsewhere, he is 
reluctant to accept this rigid determinism. There is 
an assumption here, which hasa certain plausibility, 
but which cannot be proved, that the British and 
French were irrevocably committed to a policy ot} 
appeasing fascism in central Europe as early as 1932 
under all circumstances 

'§ He says: “In the light of Hitler’s subsequent 
France 


conquests and the appeasement policy of 


and England the decisions of 1932 would almost 


surely have made no difference, but there is no 


As for the situation before 1032, Gulick does 
not express himself with the 

might wish. But there is implicit in-his dise 
sion the notion that the moderate wing of the 
Christian Social party had a devotion to exped 

ency which the socialists never learned success 
fully to exploit in the democratic cause. In ad 
dition, the socialists hurt themselves by sup- 
porting Anschluss too long and in 
trinaire way. On this point Gulick is quite ex 
plicit: By 1930, he thinks, the time had certainly 
come for them to declare that “they disap 
proved of a connection with Germany 


directness one 


Us 


a too doe 


pending 
clarification of the political muddle in that coun 
try.” And he adds that by “‘swerving to a policy 
of cooperation with Czech democracy under 
French patronage the party would have 
dered a greater service to its own cause and to 


ren 


the cause of Austrian democracy” (pp. 929 and 
930)."9 

In general, Gulick seems to hold the view 
that the socialists made mistakes in the years 
prior to 1932 which really made a difference so 
far as the fate of parliamentary democracy in 
Austria was concerned. These mistakes, in part 
at least, derived from the strength of their Ger 
If that is the 
then the question arises as to whether or not the 


man-national sentiments case, 


nationalism of the socialists did not rival a little 
the authoritarianism of the clericals as a block 
against the maintenance of a democratic order 
in Austria, and it also suggests that this nator 

alism, and the whole economic and_ political 


setting in which it existed, deserves 


far n 
critical received fron 


Gulick.?° 


analysis than it has 


reason for believing tha 
possibilities influences 
And “Given the poncy 
France after Hitler’s acqui 
the dest: 
and of democracy itself in 
other hand 
December 


Dollfuss for not at 


uction 


post 
(p. 1,358). On the speaking of 
situation as late as 
cizes 
‘*Reither, Renner and 
tion cabinet” (p. 1,237 


* The problems connect 
of co-operation with Cze¢ 
plored, nor is the responsi! 


the course oa! events 


suggests that there is sti 


someone to undertake Th 
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As ought to be evident from the foregoing 
discussion, Gulick’s work is of great value not 
only for the subjects which it treats exhaustive- 
ly but also because it points up the problems 
which remain to be examined. Thus, for exam- 
ple, although his discussion of the socialist left 
wing is fascinating, it leaves enough questions 
unanswered to show that further study of the 
Schutzbund and of the illegal period after 1934 
is in order. As previously indicated, virtually all 
phases of Austrian foreign policy will repay fur- 
ther investigation,“ and the same is true of 
Austrian industry and of the Austrian church. 
To these may be added the press. 

Gulick very rarely pauses to make his reader 
acquainted with his dramatis personae. The re- 
sult is that, with a few exceptions, the leading 
figures do not emerge as flesh-and-blood crea- 
tures. This is particularly the case with the so- 
A. J. P. Taytor, in the epilogue to his rewritten 
and expanded Habsburg monarchy (London, 1948), 
implies that this is the central problem of recent 
Austrian history. 

4 Gulick’s treatment of Schuschnigg’s foreign 
policy already needs to be reassessed in light of the 
Guido Schmidt treason-trial documents (Der 
Hochverrats prosess gegen Dr. Guido Schmidt vor dem 
Wiener Volksgericht: die gerichtlichen Protokolle mii 
den Augenaussagen, unveriffentlichten Dokumenten, 
simtlichen Geheimbriefen und Geheimakten |Jcurnal, 
XX (1948), 271]), a very important and elegantly 
published collection. And now there is also the long 
chapter of 350 pages, “Germany and Austria, July 
1930-July 1938,” in U.S., Department of state, Doc- 
uments of German foreign policy, 1918-1045: from the 
archives of the German foreign ministry, ser. D, 
Vol. I, From Neurath to Ribbentrop (Washington, 
1949). 
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cialists. While Gulick has great sympathy for 
them as a party, as individuals he gives them the 
cold objective treatment. The big figures do not 
come to life; I doubt that anyone will get much 
of an impression of what Otto Bauer, Karl Ren- 
ner, Friedrich Adler, were like from this book.?? 
The same may be said about Seipel. He is the 
dominant personality in the book. and the ex- 
tent and importance of his fascist activities are 
so firmly documented that all but those who 
refuse to be convinced will be convinced. Yet 
as a person he does not emerge. The range and 
especially the development of his views, particu- 
larly on foreign affairs, are not made sufficiently 
clear, and his views on Anschluss are, I think, 
misunderstood.?3 In short, the field of political 
biography is still wide open to anyone who may 
be disposed to enter it. 
BUCKINGHAM, ENGLAND 

# Julius BrauntHAL’s In search of the millen- 
nium (London, 1945) supplements Gulick ad- 
mirably in this respect. This charming book, which 
combines autobiography and history with great 
success, contains brilliant sketches of some of the 
older socialists. The German edition (Awf der Suche 
nach dem Millennium {2 vols.; Nuremberg, 1949|) has 
been considerably expanded and has a longer sec- 
tion on Bauer. Also relevant here is the first volume 
of Karl RENNER’s autobiography (An der Wende 
sweier Zeiten [Vienna, 1946]), an absorbing account 
of the author’s youth and of the environment in 
which he grew up. Additional volumes are prom 
ised; if they measure up to the first, they will be 
great documents for the history of the times. 


73 Barbara WArRp’s article ‘‘Ignaz Seipel and the 
Anschluss,” Dublin review, CCITT (1938), 33-50, 
which Gulick does not appear to have noticed, is 
still in the reviewer’s judgment the sounder treat- 
ment. With Dollfuss and Schuschnigg, Gulick 
succeeds better. 
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Het beeld der Renaissance: een historiografische 
studie. [The picture of the Renaissance: a 
historiographical study.] By H. ScHuLTE 
NorpHott. Amsterdam: N. V. Em. Queri- 
do’s Uitgeversmij., 1948. Pp. 324. F. 8.90. 
No other phase of the development of West- 

ern culture has provoked so widespread a con- 

troversy in which historians from almost atl the 

Western nations have taken part as the Renais- 

sance. We now have available two illuminating 

guides through the wilderness of scholarly litera- 
ture provoked by that controversy. Wallace 

Ferguson in The Renaissance and historical 

thought (Boston, 1948) has provided us with a 

lucid and comprehensive survey of the evolution 

of the conception of the Renaissance as seen 
against the whole background of the develop- 
ment of modern values and historical thought. 

The work of the Dutch scholar reviewed here 

has a more limited scope but perhaps a broader 

purpose. It deals with the breakdown of the 
unified picture presented by Jakob Burckhardt 
in The civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy 

(London, 1878) and with the possibility of re- 

covering such a total conception. In the con- 

tinuous dialectic which he presents between 

Burckhardt and his critics, Nordholt places the 

greatest.emphasis on the necessity of developing 

a self-conscious methodology as a means of 

overcoming neo-romanticism and Htstorismus 

which have either left the term Renaissance 
meaningless or have sought to introduce alien 
meanings into it. 

Burckhardt’s picture of the Renaissance ap 
pears in this discussion as essentially classical in 
spirit and in form, a continuation of the main 
trend of interpretation of the eighteenth century 
and a reaction against romanticism. Burck- 
hardt’s purpose was not the reconstruction of 
the total life of a period nor the determination 
of its place in the development of Western cul 
ture, but the delineation in sharp contours of 
the new individualism which made its appear 
ance almost like a volcanic eruption. His work is 
pre-eminently a work of art which breathes the 
classical spirit of detachment, in which form 
and content are fused in a self-sufficient, har- 
monious whole. These qualities made it pecul 
iarly vulnerable to the neo-romantic and his 
toricist attack | 


which began toward th 1 ol 
the nineteenth century 
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Under the influence of this attack the clear 
cui image which Burckhardt had projected be 
came blurred and even completely dissolved in 
the minds of many historians. The German his- 
torians such as Henry Thode, Konrad Burdach, 
and Carl Neumann brought up the heaviest 
guns. They stressed not merely the persistence 
but also the creative force of medieval religious 
values and the importance of national varia- 
tions and divergences. American historians, 
more inclined toward a positivist point of view, 
“discovered” individualism and curiosity about 
the world of nature in the middle ages, and thus 
pushed the Renaissance back in a series of proto- 
renaissances. In contrast to this historicist par 
ticularism, the main body of Italian historical 
thought from Bertrando Spaventa to Giovanni 
Gentile and Chabod has clung to a universal 
conception of the Renaissance as a European 
movement of emancipation, marking a great 
divide between two ages, and not just a trans 
tional period or phase in the continuous deve! 
opment of Western culture. 

In the crucial chapter dealing with the Ren 
aissance as- emancipation, Nordholt goes over to 
the positive task of the recovery of a unified 
conception. He is very critical of J. Huizinga, 
the historian of medieval decadence, who vir 
tually argues that the historian can do little 
more. than present the colorful variety of cul 
tural forms as seen through the atmosphere of 
an age and thus convey a sense of its reality. 
Nordholt feels that this attitude is but a reflec 
tion of the mood of skepticism and resignation 
engendered by the extreme historicism of the 
end of the nineteenth century. He would follow 
H. W. Eppelsheimer with reservations in as 
suming that we are not confronted with the ac 
ceptance of a correct or false conception of the 
Renaissance, but with a choice between polar 
opposites; one romantic and irrational, the other 
classical and rational. But a convincing portrait 
of a period should not reflect merely sensitive 
receptivity to its colorful variety nor just em- 
it must also 

In the last 
two chapters on the emancipation of the indi 
bourgeoisie, Nordholt seeks to 
meaning by way of the exam 
cipally by Norman Nelson’s 
lividualism and Alfred von Mar 


body a decisive choice of values 
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tin’s consideration of the social structure and 
dynamics of the Renaissance. Both emphasize 
conceptual clarification: Nelson by distinguish- 
ing the varieties of individualism presented by 
Burckhardt, and Martin by an ideal-type char- 
acterization of the capitalistic bourgeoisie. 

This is necessarily but a sketchy outline of 
Nordholt’s suggestive argument of what is in- 
volved in attempting to recover a total concep- 
tion of the Renaissance after the shattering ef- 
fects of neo-romantic irrationalism and histori- 
cal relativism. While containing many profound 
insights, his work does have an exasperating 
quality, at least to this reviewer. It often car- 
ries the conceptional formulation of problems 
forward to a point where the reader expects 
conclusiveness but then finds the argument 
sliding off into metaphor. He criticizes Burck- 
hardt and Huizinga for merely remaining in the 
porticoes of the temple of pure thought, but 
never entering its main hall. While proceeding 
beyond them, he remains on the periphery, but 
then it may be argued that one can go no fur- 
ther if one wishes to remain.a historian and not 
become a philosopher. 

WILLIAM BossENBROOK 

Wayne University 


James IT. By F. C. TurNER. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1948. Pp. 544. $5.00. 

Good biographies of most Stuart kings are 
conspicuous by their absence. Of these kings 
scholars and writers have been least attracted 
by James II. Now F. C. Turner has taken this 
unattractive sovereign in hand. He has pro- 
duced a competent biography, sound and un- 
biased, and much to the scholar’s taste. It is 
written in an undistinguished style, which occa- 
sionally confuses with its long and involved sen- 
tences. But the learned reader will not mind this 
so much as he will the footnote and reference 
technique. There are footnotes of explanation 
and footnotes containing additional informa- 
tion preceded by the usual numbers in their 
proper places at the bottom of most pages. But 
the references to manuscripts, documents, and 
numerous valuable printed works—Turner can 
in no way be criticized for neglecting his sources 

are at the end of the book. There is no serious 
objection to this practice, which has become 
common, though condemned by most scholars. 
The sin committed is worse. Among the last 
pages of the book there are four of abbreviations 
which serve as a bibliography. They are fol- 
lowed by nearly thirty pages of references. 


These abbreviated references are not listed by 
footnote numbers but by lines of the page in the 
text. In order to discover the source of a state- 
ment or quotation—of which there are a great 
many—the reader has to count the number of 
lines and refer to the end of the book for the 
page and corresponding line. How many of the 
most conscientious of us are going to count as 
we read, turn to the end of the book, and find 
the correct reference? Another point for those of 
us who use as well as read a book concerns the 
index. It is totally inadequate. 

I do not want to begin by giving a bad im- 
pression of Turner’s James IT, It is a good, a 
very good, book which every student of the 
seventeenth century ought to read. It gives the 
only existing fair and reliable life-size picture 
of the last male Stuart to sit on the throne of 
England. It is a long tale unfolded by the au- 
thor, even though James ruled for so short a 
time, barely four years. Nearly half the book is 
devoted to his life as Duke of York. 

Born on October 14, 1633, James soon 
showed that he had no sense of humor and dis- 
played signs of a narrow egotism. His education, 
disrupted by the civil wars, developed little in 
him except an interest in music and a chance to 
further his knack with languages. After two 
years of comfortable confinement in London he 
escaped to the continent in April 1648. 

The next dozen years were spent in France 
and the Low Countries. His mother, living in 
Paris, had no influence over him. She antago- 
nized him. But Henrietta Maria, keeping her 
promise to her husband, made no direct effort 
to convert James to Roman Catholicism. Six of 
the twelve years in exile the young Duke of 
York spent fighting first for the French and later 
for the Spaniards. A brave and able soldier, he 
learned much from the Vicomte de Turenne and 
was popular in the French army. Jame’ hated 
the Spaniards. On May 14, 1660 the Duke of 
York was received as lord high admiral by the 
English fleet and sailed across the Channel. 

In England, with his brother Charles on the 
throne, James spent the first six years of the 
Restoration seducing the wives of the nobility 
and gentry, turning his devotion to hunting into 
a vice, and becoming tremendously interested in 
the Royal Navy. In September 1660 he married 
Anne Hyde, and six weeks later she made him a 
father. 

On the fall from power of his father-in-law, 
the Earl of Clarendon, in the autumn of 1667 
James was converted to Roman Catholicism. 
He had never been a sincere Anglican. The Ro- 
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man Catholic atmosphere of the French army 
must have had considerable effect on him. But 
he said himself that he was a Protestant at the 
time of the Restoration. In spite of his conver- 
sion in 1667 he continued to take the sacra- 
ments in the Anglican church for four years and 
attended the services of that church for seven. 
Turner finds James’s religious beliefs and prac- 
tices extremely elusive subjects. 

As the reign of Charles IT gets more compli- 
cated, the story of James, duke of York, is more 
difficult to follow. Both the sequence of events 
and human relations become confused for the 
reader. The feelings of Charles for his brother 
seem to be changing continually. Now the duke 
is one of the intimate advisers of the king. Then 
we are told Charles will not listen to a word 
from his brother. Now James is an open Catho- 
lic. Next he is hiding his religion. Now the Duke 
of York is exiled to Brussels. Shortly he is re- 
called. Off he goes to Scotland much against his 
will. He is back in London only to be sent to 
Edinburgh again, this time for two vears as the 
king’s representative. The picture becomes 
blurred. One wants Turner to stop and give 
some of the whys and wherefores, to summarize 
relationships. But a few themes run true and 
straight. Charles repeatedly showed that his 
brother’s Roman Catholicism was harming him 
as king of England and doing the Duke of York 
no good. And James is repeatedly portrayed as a 
stupid and bigoted man. As heir presumptive 
his one thought about government was the fear 
that the supremacy of the monarchy was being 
endangered. He was always afraid that some 
act of his brother’s might weaken that suprem- 
acy. James is called the first of “the last of the 
Tories.’ For him there could be no change. 

Turner makes extensive use in his book of 
the correspondence of the French ambassador, 
Paul Barillon, and of the writings of Gilbert 
Burnet. He distrusts their soundness as histori 
cal sources and warns his readers of this feeling. 
Consequently, there are times when the reader 
is tempted to distrust the author’s conclusions. 

The theme of James’s short reign as king is 
well presented by Turner. It was the ever pres- 
ent and manifest desire of the king to bring 
England back into the Roman Catholic fold. 
The repeated errors James made in attempting 
to carry out his ambition all lead directly to the 
Glorious Revolution. Turner paints a detailed 
picture. But his canvas is not large enough. He 
does not show how all of England and most 
Englishmen finally rallied to the support of 


William of Orange. The author is excellent. in 


tracing the activities of individuals. But when 
it comes to groups, large and small, he does not 
seem to be able to follow their movements and 
thoughts. But the subject of his book is one 
man. Of him he says that he had a completely 
incompetent political judgment and was totally 
unable to gain knowledge by experience 

The author makes a most interesting diag 
nosis of James’s mentality. He says that at the 
time of his accession he was suffering from a pre 
mature mental decline which had begun four 
years earlier in Scotland. Turner believes it was 
a disease caused by the sexual excesses of his 
youth. He says the symptoms were ‘extreme 
haughtiness and arrogance, an exaggeration of 
his kingly office... , 
ing ...in regard to the consequences of his ac 
tions” (p. 234). As James’s reign progresses and 
as he goes into permanent exile, Turner refers 
several times to the growth of this disease. The 
trouble is that the numerous events leading to 
the downfall of James repeatedly obscure the 
evidence of any headway made by the ailment 
The reader gets the impression, moreover, that 
from the earliest vears of his life James was be 
set with the malady of stupidity. Are not the 
symptoms given above merely evidence of the 


a total absence of misgiv 


f 


grosser stupidity of inflexible middle age? 
Finally, one gets the impression that Turner 
is not too well acquainted with the practices of 
the constitution. Among several doubtful points 
there is one that stands out. The speaker of the 
house of commons, Sir John Trevor, was the 
nominee of the king. Turner says: “The nomina 
tion by the King’s representative was an in 
novation and an invasion of the privileges of the 
Commons; heretofore they had chosen their ow1 


... had been accepted 
j 


toes 


speaker, and their choice 
by the King” (p. 268). Possibly the author « 
not agree with A. F. Pollard when he says on 
page 272 of his Evolution of parliament (New 
York, 1920) that in Tudor times “the Speaker 
was nominated and paid! by the crown.” 

These criticisms should in no way weaken the 
true value of a book which more than adequate- 
ly fills a historical gap. James I] appears from 
its pages as a living person. But he was such a 
person that we can be pleased that he has been 
dead these two hundred and fifty years 


Harotp HutMe 
New York University 


Noble landowners and agriculture in Austria, 
1815-1848: a study in the origins of the peas 
By Jerome Brum 


ant emanctpation of 1848 
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instructor in history, Princeton University. 

(“Johns Hopkins University studies in his. 

torical and political science,” under the di- 

rection of the departments of history, po- 

litical economy, and political science, ser- 

65, No. 2.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 

1948. Pp. 295. $4.00. 

This book is a pioneer work in a field of his- 
tory in which there has been a great need for 
further study and re-evaluation, particularly in 
the English-speaking countries. Austrian his- 
torians like Heinrich von Srbik and Fritz Val- 
javec have recently led the way in making a 
critical re-examination of early nineteenth-cen- 
tury Austrian history which has served to de- 
stroy sorne of the legends based mainly on a 
deep-seated anti-Habsburg bias, but they have 
limited themselves chiefly to political and intel- 
lectual history. Jerome Blum has made a care- 
ful and significant study of the sometimes much 
maligned landowning aristocracy of the Vor- 
médrz era and has shown that the much praised 
“peasant emancipation” law of September 7, 
1848, instead of effectuating a sudden, revolu- 
tionary break in an age-old system cherished by 
a feudal, landowning aristocracy, was in reality 
nothing but the enactment of an agrarian re- 
form program which had previously been advo- 
cated by a large number of noble landowners (p. 
245). 

Blum’s volume deals with the role of the 
noble landowners in the agricultural changes 
made in Austria between 1815 and 1848. The 
emphasis has been put on Bohemia, Moravia- 
Silesia, Lower Austria, Hungary, and Galicia, 
where most of the agricultural products of the 
monarchy were grown and where servile peas- 
ant tenure was the most pronounced. 

The book begins with a discussion of the 
physical, political, and economic structure of 
the Austrian monarchy in which the author 
rightly makes a sharp differentiation between 
Hungary and the German-Slav provinces in so 
far as the power of the nobility in the govern- 
ment of the country was concerned. In the rest 
of the book, which deals specifically with the 
prevailing agricultural system and with agrarian 
reforms, Blum emphasizes the diversity in the 
various systems of land tenure which existed in 
the monarchy, but he points out that in all these 
systems the “right to own land was restricted”’ 
and the “peasant was the hereditary subject 
(Erbuntertan) of the landowner on whose estate 
he lived” (p. 45). 

‘the author shows that during the Vormdrz 
many of the nobility exerted themselves to 


make their estates profitable. Many turned to 
the development of new products, like wool, 
sugar beets, and potatoes, which were much in 
demand, and devoted themselves to land recla- 
mation, making unsuccessful attempts to estab- 
lish new sources of agricultural credit, founding 
agricultural schools, and promoting agricultural 
societies. As 1848 approached, more and more 
of the nobility became convinced of the in- 
efficiency of peasant labor under the robot sys- 
tem, which they considered to be less than half 
as productive as free labor, and strongly advo- 
cated the commutation of all peasant dues and 
services into money payments. The opposition 
to absolutist centralism of the provincial assem- 
blies, dominated as they were by the landed no- 
bility, the development of nationalism, and the 
fear of peasant revolts, were partly responsible 
for the increasing opposition of the nobility to 
the existing landowner-peasant relationships; 
but it was the realization of the economic losses 
in the prevailing system which was the decisive 
factor in stimulating the provincial estates to 
send more and more petitions to the central 
government urging the abolition of the robot 
system. 

The volume might be somewhat more usable 
to the American reader if the author had given 
his statistical information in English miles, 
acres, bushels, feet, inches, and degrees Fahren- 
heit rather than in Austrian miles, yokes, cent- 
ner, klafter, meter and centimeter, and degrees 
centigrade. A good map of the different agri- 
cultural areas of the Austrian empire would also 
add considerably to the book. Once or twice (see 
especially p. 24) the author gives quotations in 
German, when elsewhere all quotations are in 
English. On a broader scale, 1t must be noted 
that the study does not cover the whole mon- 
archy but only limited areas. Such provinces as 
Lombardy and Venetia have been completely 
left out of the picture, and the important chap- 
ter on agricultural practices is almost wholly 
limited to Bohemia and Also, the 
study is sometimes rather wordy and _ repeti- 
tious. 

These are all very minor defects, however, 
and do not mar the worth-whileness of the book 
in any significant way. The careful and exhaus- 
tive study of the extensive amount of source 
material found in the United States, the excel- 
lent critical bibliography, and the complete in- 
dex, as well as the bold and objective way in 
which the author has trequently departed from 
age-old shibboleths whenever his sources war- 
rant it, make this volume a worth-while con- 


Moravia. 
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tribution to the historiography of the Habs- Since historians are not much given t 
burg monarchy. It is to be hoped that Blum  preciating literary graces, and American 
will be able to follow up his preliminary studies — torians are even less given to appreciating r 
on economic and social conditions in the Habs- personalities, the real merits of The reign o; 
burg monarchy with further studies based on Queen Victoria may receive less professional at 
archival materials in Vienna, and particularly tention than they deserve. The constitutional 
on the little-used but very rich collections in historian will find some useful facts and sug 
the Hofkammerarchiv. gestions regarding the transformation of the 
R. Joun RATH monarchy into a popular as well as a national 
University of Colorado and imperial institution and especially regarding 
the influence of the prince consort in stabilizing 
; : eign, the constitutional position of the roval house 
The reign of Queen Victoria. By Hector Bo- yp ojq. 


, LirHo. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. jected as a result of the easy generalization that 
437. $5.00. monarchy has survived in Britain in an age 
Hector Bolitho has devoted the major part | when most other thrones have toppled because 


t > 


of an active literary career to Queen Victoria, of the innate traditionalism of the British peo 


Prince Albert, their friends, and their descend- ple Bolitho maintains that Nhe rt not only 


ants. He has lived where they lived, traveled created a strong feeling of social responsi 
where they traveled, and has steeped himself in in the roval family but had well-conceive 
their letters and diaries. The reign of Queen Vic- — firm ideas of the changing duties of 

loria is a literary biography which represents — tional monarch in an age of industri: 

the summation of several previously published = He was the actual ruler of Britain u in 
works and his recent researches. It is the highly — timely death, and then Victoria, who perhap 
personal story of how Victoria reigned, not the never quite understood his ideas, cherished at 
history of her reign, as the title might seem to least their framework along with his memory 
imply. The author is concerned with the queen, — for the rest of her lony reign. Bolitho credits Al 
the prince consort, and the Prince of Wales bert with effective intervention for peace ineth 
England is only the stage. The scenes change, Trent affair in 1861 and supports his case by 


other figures come and go, but the literary spot publishing the relevant p 


light is always focused on the royal family. net’s original draft es the 
Such a biography invites comparison with emended draft of the note set 
Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria (New York, — States (p. 193). These texts havi 
1921) asa work of art rather than with Sir Sid- — lished before and deserve thi 
ney Lee’s Queen Victoria (London, 1902) as an — torians. 
appropriate memorial to monarchy. Strachey’s Bolitho’s extensive knowled 
sophisticated artistry created the image of a man connections of Victoria and 
queen whose stubborn simplicity as a woman him to show that they have a | 


These changes have been too much neg 


the irony of her biographer. Bolitho has been in- personal life of the queen. He rightly empha 
fluenced by Strachey in the technique of creat- — sizes her place as a Brit’sh sovereign, but he 

ing a verifiable portrait out of the personal and — provides many , 
intimate bits and pieces which the historian links with the princely 


embodied a sort of greatness which rose above — tance greater than that of the 
to] m ra 


usually discards in his researches on weightier through inheritance, her o 
subjects, but he is without condescension or — marriages of her childr 


irony. His point of view is one of complete re bound to regard Bism: 


I 


spect for the principle of constitutional mon- — and to oppose the uvil 


archy and for all its personal aspects, even — true that dynastic inte! 
though he avoids formal tributes. He is some ritain, neglected by 
times more accurately and often more fully in- posed by the middle cla 
formed than Strachey on the detatls of life in the important when the 

royal household. He writes skilfully. Yet the 1861. There mav be a 
queen who emerges from his pages is less real merely one of time betwe 
and less memorable as a person than the Vic- — toria’s prolonged retiremen 
.toria of Strachey, whose brilliant portrait re one hand, and, 

mains unsurpassed as a work of art. indifference 
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ernments viewed the progressive absorption of 
the German interests of the House of Hanover 
by Bismarck’s Prussia. Bolitho may be writing 
for devotees of the cult of monarchy when he de- 
tails the relationships between Hanoverians, Co- 
burgs, and Hohenzollerns, but his knowledge 
will also be a useful guide to serious students of 
Anglo-German relations. 

Francis H. HERRICK 
Mills College ' 


Filippinskaia respublika 1898 g. i. Amertkanskit 
im perializm. |The Philippine republic of 1898 
and American imperialism.] By A. A. GUBER. 
Moscow: Ogiz, 1948. Pp. 508. 


Imperialisticheskaia politika SSHA %. stranakh 
Karaibskogo basseina, 1900-1939. {The im- 
perialist policy of the United States in the 
countries of the Caribbean basin, 1900—-1939.] 
By L. I. ZuBoK. Moscow: Akademiia Nauk, 
1948. Pp. 520. 

The sharpening of the cleavage between the 

United States and the Soviet Union in the post- 

war period has resulted, not wholly fortuitously 


it is reasonable to assume, in the appearance in , 


Moscow of a veritable tash of books and articles 
on American “imperialism,” past and present. 

Guber’s and Zubok’s volumes, besides being 
complementary in subject matter, are, despite 
their inevitable “ideological” coloring and con- 
clusions, products of serious and competent re- 
search, based on extensive use of the relevant 
literature, predominantly in the English lan- 
guage. Both volumes contain bibliographies, 
but only Guber’s has an index. Zubok’s bibliog- 
raphy, oddly, lists rather few Spanish titles. 
Russian titles are similarly scarce, which would 
indicate that until very recently there was little 
preoccupation in Soviet scholarly circles with 
United States “imperialism.” Typographical 
errors in foreign titles are almost the rule. Zu 
bok’s book, incidentally, appeared under Gu- 
ber’s editorship. It seems clear, in any event, 
that while the Soviet student of the social sci- 
ences is restricted in oral and written expression, 
he has ready access to the literary output in 
these fields in Western languages. 

Guber’s long-standing interest in the Philip- 
pines is revealed in his authorship of a small 
book (146 pp.) on the subject in 1937, as well as 
of several articles, and in his co-authorship of a 
biography of José Rizal y Mercado (1937). Al 
though he has clearly read extensively on the 
Philippines, chiefly in English, his main reliance 


ison D. P. Barrows, M. M. Kalaw, D. C. Wor- 
chester, Ramén Reyes Lala, José Rizal, and 
congressional material. It is problematical, how- 
ever, whether he actually examined American 
periodicals for the years 1896-1900, which he 
cites. 

Guber’s principal concern is with the libera- 
tion movement and the struggle for survival of 
the ‘Philippine Republic” against, first, Spain 
and, next, the United States. The freedom 
movement is related in 321 pages as against 38 
pages describing American ‘colonial rule” to 
the enactment of the organic act of 1902. A 4o- 
page conclusion includes a cursory summary of 
subsequent history, spiced with 
servations on American exploitation, the sellout 
of the Philippine bourgeoisie and landowning 
class, the fictitious nature of present-day — 
called’’—independence, and the movement for 
genuine emancipation led by the Communist 
party in the Philippines. 

It might be noted that although Guber is 
aware, as is evident from his own narrative, that 
the annexation of the Philippines was not initi- 
ally contemplated by William McKinley, he 
makes it out to be a part of the original design 
of expansionism. 

According to Guber, the ‘republic’ perished 
owing to Emilio Aguinaldo’s lust for power, du- 
plicity, and treachery, United States deceit and 
double-dealing, and the formation of an alliance 
between American imperialism and the Filipino 
upper classes. The United States came upon the 
scene after the islands had been freed by the 
liberation forces, and its victory over the latter, 
he says, was achieved by craftiness and more 


general ob- 


i. 
So- 


especially as a result of Aguinaldo’s surrender at 
a time when the Philippine people were deter- 
mined to defend the republic and popular opin- 
ion in the United States was strongly anti-an- 
nexationist. American rule since the conquest 
has been based on collaboration between the 
Filipino upper middle and landowning classes 
and American exploiters 
“colonial” character of the archipelazo, as a 


(pp. 417, 445). The 
source of exploitation and a potential base for 
expansion, remains unchanged. 
Although it was the “people’s army,” 
ized by the Communist party (formed in 1931), 


in ejecting the 


organ- 


which played a decisive role 
Japanese invaders, yet the United States, ac- 
cording to Guber, has consistently supported 
the collaborationists, symbolized by 
Roxas, who was elected with the support of 
American bayonets, while a genuine democrat 
like Sergio Osmefa was cast aside. Although the 


Manuel 
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struggle of the “‘democratic’”’ forces in the Phil- 
ippines continues unabated, there stands behind 
the Filipino reactionaries “the armed might of 
American imperialism.” American policy in the 
Philippines provides indeed an object-lesson for 
the understanding of the newest manifestations 
of American expansionism—the Truman Doc- 
trine and the Marshall Plan. 

Of some interest are Guber’s allusions to, and 
occasional citations from, Russian archival ma- 
terial, namely, dispatches from the Russian am- 
bassadors in Madrid and Washington and from 
the Russian consul-general in New York. No 
striking revelations are apparent. It may be of 
interest that to Italy’s inquiry as to Russia’s 
course of action with respect to recognition of 
the Philippine Republic (1898~90) the Russian 
reply was that, unlike Italy, it had received no 
request for recognition. 

American policy in the Caribbean is, of 
course, an ideal subject, almost tailor-made, for 
students of imperialism. American scholars and 
journalists have,-moreover, pretty thoroughly 
exposed the scope and nature of United States 
“rapacity,” political and economic, in that area. 
Zubok has used with great relish the studies of 
J. Fred Rippy, Parker T. Moon, Sumner Welles, 

nd others. He also makes full use of Aibert K. 
Weinberg and Julius W. Pratt (whom, somehow 
and strangely, Guber wholly fails to mention 
and Nicholas Spykeman. Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands are, incidentally, ignored. 

Considerable attention is paid to the Good 
Neighbor Policy (pp. 425-67). While President 
Roosevelt is treated, as is common in Soviet let 
ters, with respect, it is pointed out nevertheless 
that the new policy, which died with its origi- 
nator, basically represented no change of aims 


t a ° of 
but merely of means, a mere tactical shift, 


caused by the failure of the earlier “crude” 
methods and the failure of Pan-Americanism as 
conceived by the United States. 

Postwar American policy, Zubok states, is a 
reversion to the earlier expansionist philosophy 
but on a world scale. The Truman Doctrine is 
merely an extension of the Monroe Doctrine to 
the whole globe, and the Marshall Plan is its 
main instrumentality. Through its 
power the United States has assumed the func 
tion of world reaction,” 

. while its aim remain of the world, to 
~ be achieved through intervention, and the ec 


mic na 
MC aliGa 


economic 


“chief gendarme of 


Ss mastery 
military subservience of other coun 
tries. Current American imperialism combines 
the methods and means it has exhibited since 
1900 in the Caribbean (elucidated in the book) 


Ts 
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with the lessons it has derived from the prac- 
tices of the other imperialist states. Needless to 
add, Marx, Lenin, and-Stalin foretold this de- 
velopment, and American imperialism in its 
quest for world dominion will fare no better 
than Nazi imperialism, thanks to the vigilance 
of the Soviet Union. 

In spite of Zubok’s condemnation of Roose 
velt’s Good Neighbor Policy, which is stated 
not once but repeatedly, he was one of those 
charged with the heresy of * 
at the March 1949 session of the Soviet His- 
torical Institute for his alleged treatment of 
Roosevelt’s policies with “bourgeois objectiv- 


‘cosmopolitanism”’ 


ism,’’ thereby distorting their true significance. 
Zubok’s book appeared late in 1948. Early in 
1949 it was already placed on the Index. 

1. STONI 
Washington, D.C. 


The pattern of tmperialism: a study in the the 
ortes of power. By E. M. Witnstow. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp 
278. $3.75. 

EK. M. Winslow has written a puzz] 

It is both less and more than it pretends to by 

It is certainly not a “study in the 

power,” as the subtitle claims, for neither power 


Ing bOOK 
' 
theories oi 


nor theories of power are analyzed systemati 
cally. On the other hand, the book ends by pre 
scribing how both imperialism and power can be 
banned from this world and by admonishing us 
to fol 
tract, the book is chiefly a study and refutation 


] 
1OoWw 


this prescription. Except for this fina! 


of the economic theories of imperialism 
The first four chapt rs of the book are con 


cerned with, first, the proble m of defining 


im 


perialism; second, some forerunners, mostly 


English, of modern economic interpretations of 
imperialism; third, historians, 


(American, who have popularized these 


mostly 


some 


na 
Le 


pretations as well as a few of their critics; a 
fourth, the appearance of some rudimentary 
ideas developed in the subsequent economic in 
terpretations of imperialism. The brief chapter 
on definition is rather unsatisfactory since the 
author offers very little more than allusions 

what he means by imperialism. There is 


no ap 
iv could not have 
to \s they 


rambling and 


parent reason why chapters ii 
been profitably condensed in 
stand they 


sketchy 


one 


are exces vely 


In chapters v the author painstakingly 


dissects the well-known theories of imperialism 
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elaborated by J. A. Hobson and the Marxists. 
Wins!ow brings out clearly what separates Hob- 
son from the Marxists (Hobson admits concur- 
rent noneconomic motives) and divides the 
two main Marxist schools (whether imperialism 
is the inevitable and final phase of capitalism or a 
policy chosen by capitalism). For these chapters 
the author deserves full praise, although he 
could have avoided much tedious repetition. 

Chapters viii-ix contain Winslow’s refuta- 
tion of all theories of economic imperialism. Un- 
fortunately, his reasoning is so jumbled that it 
is not easy to do justice to his thoughts. He 
seems to offer the following main propositions. 

(1) The economic disequilibria characteristic 
of capitalist economies give Marxist critics “the 
opportunity”’ to say that capitalism engenders 
imperialist policies and that imperialism can be 
eradicated only if the means of production are 
socialized. This opportunity could be denied to 
Marxists if economic disequilibria were removed 
by the “social control of the monetary aspects of 
the economic process” (p. 194). Under such con- 
trol, the free-enterprise system would operate 
with unknown beneficence. This remedial idea— 
which the author calls “new and unique” and 
“no less revolutionary in its implications than 
Marx’s solution” (pp. 193 and 196)—is offered 
as an effective “antidote” against both Marxism 
and Keynesianism (p. 196). 

(2) Strictly speaking there can be no such 
thing as economic interpretation of imperialism 
or of history because the economic motive can 
never be associated with concrete ends (such as 
oil fields or iron mines) but only with the ra- 
tional use of scarce means toward ends given by 
ruling ethical values (pp. 218-22). 

(3) No economic system, whether capitalism 
or socialism, is as such imperialistic or warlike. 
“Both can be instruments of welfare, or both 
can be instruments of power” (p. 214). Indeed, 
“there is every reason to believe that the spirit 
of rationality in economic matters is the chief 
hope of overcoming the economic irrationality of 


power politics.” The obstacles to the rule of eco- 


nomic rationalism lie in established value pat- 
terns which antedated modern capitalism. 

(4) As Joseph A. Schumpeter demonstrated, 
capitalism is the victim of militarism and im- 
perialism, both ‘‘atavistic forces.”” These forces 
are firmly rooted in a world where power is ac- 
cepted as a condition of national survival. In 
such a world “there is no choice but to make the 
economic system serve the ends of power’ (p. 


234). 


As understood by this reviewer, these are the 
main theses developed by Winslow. His first 
proposition is to deprive the Marxist theory of 
its plausibility. His suggested remedy for stabi- 
lizing the free-enterprise economy is unaccept- 
able to the large majority of all professional 
economists. The problems raised by the author 
are too complex to be dispatched by a few refer- 
ences to the late Henry C. Simons. Winslow’s 
second proposition is a play on definitions with- 
out penetrating to any real problem. The third 
and fourth propositions are familiar to all stu- 
dents of the non-Marxian literature on imperial- 
ism. Marxists would retort that value patterns 
are determined by the way a social economy is 
organized. 

Winslow’s prescriptions are original. ‘‘Im- 
perialism attacks the economic system through 
political channels, and the most obvious political 
channel is the nation-state” (p. 237). However, 
to rid the world of politically independent na- 
tion-states, as the advocates of world govern- 
ment demand, is a superficial solution in the 
eyes of Winslow. It cannot be achieved without 
force. The old evil therefore would be perpetu- 
ated in new forms. ‘There is no solution to the 
power problem in terms of power itself” (p. 
243). 

The only feasible solution, then, is a moral 
solution, But lest the reader assume that Wins- 
low is tired of the “Old Adam” and wants a 
completely “New Man,” the author disclaims 
that we must wait for “fa moral revolution.” He 
wants a remedy “‘more practical and hardheaded 
than waiting for the advent of human perfec- 
tion” (p. 244). This solution is ‘fas old as the 
Christian religion itself and as modern as Mo- 
handas Gandhi’s movement in India” (p. 246). 
It is a solution that aims to purify sovereignty 
and nationalism by removing the weapon of 
violence. ‘‘Gandhi’s movement requires, not a 
moral revolution or a perfect race of men, but a 
thoroughly practical and worldly wisdom which 
knows good means from had in the international 
field as well as in the humbler walks of life”’ (p. 
253). And just as violence begets violence, so 
Winslow is confident that pacific intentions, if 
only sincere, will evoke the same disposition in 
others. 

There is a fairly large bibliography. Some im- 
portant items are lacking, especially by Max 
Weber, the later writings of M. J. Bonn and J. 
Hashagen, and the books by A. Grabovsky. 
Winslow has suppressed his own excellent arti- 
cle “Marxian, liberal, and sociological theories 
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United States Army in World War II: the Army 
Ground Forces. Vol. U1, The procurement and 
training of ground combat troops. By ROBERT 
R. Parmer, BELL I. WiLEy, and WILiiAM R. 
KEAsT, of the historical section, Army 
Ground Forces. Washington: Historical Di- 
vision, Department of the Army, 1948. Pp. 
606. $4.50. 

The first volume of the official history of the 
Army Ground Forces: The organization of the 
ground combat troops (Washington, 1947) met 
with a mixed reception on the part of reviewers. 
In some cases it appeared as if the reviewer took 
occasion to vent his personal spite or organiza- 
tional antipathy to the headquarters of AGF by 
attacking the first volume of its history. In other 
cases the book was praised uncritically by those 
who knew little or nothing about the subject 
under discussion. The results were not fortu- 
nate. 

Here was the initial volume of our first offi- 
cial military history. We were being offered 
something better than a belated program 
publishing the documents of one of our wars 
An immenge historical project had been under- 
taken and financed which gave promise of pro 
ducing the most comprehensive administrative 


ol 


and operational history of any war. ‘There was a 
possibility that this collective enterprise might 
produce the best military history in existence. In 
a period of extended postwar crisis an oppor- 
tunity seemed to present itself for the scholarly 
community to influence the character and per 
haps even the scope of forthcoming volumes by 

criticism. Above all, there was an 
obligation to remind the historians working on 
this project of their primary responsibility to 
the people of thc United States apart from their 
particular branch of the service. It is an under 
statement to say that in the treatment of the 
first volume of this series by reviewers these op 


4 = | 
resp¢ msible 


portunities were not realized. 

Perhaps one reason for the apparent inabil 
ity of rev nigieie wage rept deal with the 
first volume of AGF history is to be found 
in the ornare of the series itself. No single 
volume is intended to be a self-contained unit 
One volume order to 
judge 


must be understood 


a second, and all are necessary for a bal 


ane 


that appeared in the Journal of 
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anced view of the Army Ground Forces pro- 
gram. Few readers had enough knowledge of 
the machinery of command or the history of the 
war to fill in the gaps which the AGF history 
did not cover. Without realizing the restrictions 
imposed on the AGF historians, either by them- 
selves or by circumstances over which they had 
no control, some readers expected a different 
kind of neene with villains, heroes, 
plots, and lush prose. They were disappointed. 
What they were offered was a staff history of 
primary value to staff schools and students of 
war administration, The authors tell not only 
what action was taken by AGF in a certain cir- 
cumstance but also why it was taken and what 
lessons were learned from this experience. Where 
military matters, 


history, 


judgments are expressed on 
they are those of the officers most directly con- 
cerned and not of the historians. If this strikes 
certain critics as excessively cautious, one must 
point out that no ether course was open to the 
historians. At the time of writing they did not 
have access to do¢duments on the decisions of 
policy-making AGF, Thus 
other volumes in the administrative history of 
the war department will be needed to judge the 
soundness of AGF policies in: the broader con 
text of the whole war effort. The authors of the 
AGF history not claim have written a 
definitive history of the war; they rightly claim 
to have on a detailed guide to the records 
of AGF and to have recorded the main decisions 
made at that headquarters. ‘Those familiar with 
the immense bulk of records in war department 
agencies will be inclined to agree that, without 
the guida prov these volumes, no 
definitive history could ever be written. 

The headquarters of Army Ground 
the “‘leanest”’ 


The hist 


agencies outside 


do 


nce ided by 
Fore es 


headquarters 


‘ 
was unquestionably 
Washington 
Colonel Kent Roberts Green 


in wartime rical section 
was no exce ption. 
field and his three assistants carried out a proj 
ect which would have warranted a much larger 
organization in other commands. From periodic 
ng the 


published version 


contacts with their group duri war, I came 
to expect high quality in the 
of their history. My only anxiety 
might be working in tho 


isolation from the lower 


was that they 
physical and 
the 


inger Of iso 


reat 
mental levels of 
headquarters and in even 
lation from the fina! product of AGF, 
himself. My 
in this series has 
but it 
to 


greater di 
th ¢ ground 
reading of the first 
not 
has confirmed 
lity of their 


combat soldier 
two volumes entirely re 
moved that anxiety, 
earlier expectations 
history. 


my 


as the qu 
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The second volume in this series deals with 
the procurement and training of large forces of 
combined arms for ground combat. Since this 
was the principal objective of AGF, it warrants 
treatment at volume length. Final judgment on 
the success or failure of AGF cannot be made 
until the full evidence of the performance of 
ground troops in battle is available. That evi- 
dence will appear in forthcoming volumes of 
operational histories. Until that time, the his- 
torians of AGF want the record to be judged 
fairly. If criticism of the training of ground 
troops is offered, it should take recognition of 
the obstacles to the proper training of troops 
which were created by the decisions or actions 
of other agencies. These obstacles make an im- 
pressive list. 

First, and perhaps foremost, were the low 
physical and mental qualifications of the troops 
allotted to AGF in the war department scheme 
of manpower distribution. ‘They were below 
those of the general level of the army. Lieuten- 
ant General Leslie J. McNair protested against 
this allotment, which favored the Army Air 
Forces in its claims for men with technical apti- 
tudes. His position was that ground combat 
troops and noncommissioned officers needed a 
greater range of abilities than did aviation tech- 
nicians. It is perhaps indicative of his lack of in- 
fluence with the war department general staff 
that few if any of General McNair’s strongly 
held views on this subject prevailed. 

The second great hindrance to the efficient 
completion of ground force training was the 
number of changes of policy made by the war 
department general staff on manpower and on 
troop bases contrary to AGF advice. The whole 
program of building divisions, for example, 
could be hamstrung in advance bv a single de- 
cision of Operations Division (OPD) to send an 
unanticipated task force outside the United 
States. In order to meet this demand, divisions 
nearest the stage of readiness for overseas move- 
ment would have to be stripped of a great deal 
of their personnel. The stripped divisions had to 
be filled by stripping other divisions, a process 
which hampered the program of building com- 
bat divisions until late in the war. The powerful 
and security-minded Operations — Division 
seemed to act on occasion as if AGF could not 
be trusted with advance information on strate- 
gic planning. 

A third major hindrance to the completion of 
the AGF training program was to be found in 


the steady drain of high-intelligence ground 
force men into officer candidate schools, into the 
Air Forces Cadet Training Program, and into 
the Army Specialized Training Program. For 
the AGF this was a one-way proposition. Thev 
sent their good men into these programs and 
got nothing in return until the infantry replace- 
ment crisis made it necessary for large numbers 
of these men to be dumped into infantry re- 
placement pools, where little use could be made 
of their expensive specialized training. 

The fourth obstacle to the proper training of 
troops lay in the shortage of weapons and equip- 
ment. This will be a surprise to many readers 
who have been led to believe that American 
industry turned out all the weapons and equip- 
ment we needed. It did turn out an immense 
amount of equipment, but priorities went to 
Russia and to the combat fronts. AGF got what 
was left, and it was painfully inadequate. 

Finally, the unpredictable character of the 
war itself tended to make the thorough training 
of the right type of troops difficult. No one could 
foresee the rapid decline of German and Japa- 
nese air power in the late stages of the war. This 
made the immense antiaircraft program of AGF 
largely a wasted effort. Nor could the great de- 
mands for infantry replacements arising from 
the Italian and German campaigns be accurate- 
ly predicted. The preparation of about two 
million infantry replacements in addition to its 
divisional program was one of the greatest 
achievements of AGF, although the quality of 
these replacements sometimes was disappoint- 
ing. 

Perhaps the most valuable section of this 
volume deals with the activation and training of 
infantry divisions. In this field the performance 
of AGF was truly impressive. The plan for what 
Winston Churchill called the “‘mass production 
of infantry divisions” has been described as the 
“finest piece of large-scale planning” in our re- 
cent military history. 

By way of criticism of this otherwise fine 
volume, the present reviewer was astonished to 
find that among the many hundreds of men re- 
ferred to in the footnotes and documents, only 
one was below the rank of captain, and very few 
were below that of lieutenant colonel. Surely 
someone at AGF below field rank must have had 
an idea worth recording in this history. 


H. A. DEWEERD 


University of Missouri 
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Retaliation tn international law. By EvELYN SPEYER 
COLBERT. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1948 
Pp. 208. $3.00 

of retaliation is de 

The 


1 a comprehensive sense to include 


This comprehensive studs 
scriptive rather than critical word “retalia 
tion” is used it 
both reprisals and retorsion, usually distinguishe 
by the fact that the latter is confined to a 
1, while the former im 


cts which 


are unfriendly but not illega 


plies acts which are illegal unless justified beceuse 


necessary to stop injuries or rejress those alread) 
All not 


considered. Reprisals in land war and 


received orms of retaliation, however, are 


retorsionar\ 


measures are excluded. The treatment is contine | t 
peacetime reprisals, divided into ‘private reprisals” 
designed to compensate individuals 
tained through a denial of justice abroad and ‘‘pub 


lic reprisals” designed to secure a remedy from, ¢ 


for losses sus 
r 
stop illegal behavior by, another government. The 
book also deals with reprisals in naval war, whether 
initiated by neutrals to stop illegal behavior by bel 
ligerents or bv belligerents to stop illegal behavior 
by the enemy but often injuring neutrals. Primary 
historical sources were utilized to discover practice 
during antiquity, the middle ages, and the earls 
modern period More space is devoted, however, to 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 

The early history of reprisals indicates a general 
effort to regulate the practice in the interests of 
justice. It was generally required that denial of jus 
tice be shown and that the goods seized in the case of 
private reprisals be no more than enough to compen 
sate the losses sustained. This regulation was main 
tained by prize-court procedures. The abandonment 
the eighteenth cen 
of Nations 
United 


of private peacetime reprisals in 


eague 


tury and the provisions of the | 
Covenant, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and the 
Nations Charter, apparentiv outlawing public 


peacetime reprisals, indicate a developing doubt of 


the justice of community responsibility for private 
wrongs and of the right of self-help. Historically, 
however, the prevalence of the practice ol | 
noted by 


Bartolus, been re 


nty 


has, as 


absence of effective ce 


ing law 12 


more recent the author 


period 
the dubious argument presented by Mussoli 
that the 


“reprisals” but only 


the Corfu case (1923 Covenant dis 
resort to war” 
British 


might justly suffer from 


prohibit 


S1-83) and the argument elaborated 


courts that neutrals 
prisals designed to curb illegalities of the other 
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ligerent injurious to such neutrals 
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The author states that th 
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overlooking the argument made b 
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illegal behavior by high German naval officers (p. 
199). . 

From the critical point of view, the author con- 
siders whether, in view of the probability that the 
doctrine of retaliation will be abused and in view of 
the probability that reprisals will be resorted to asa 
method of law maintenance if other means prove 
ineffective, the practice ought to be eliminated (p. 
200). On this important question, no clear answer 
is given. The excessive caution of the author in pre- 
senting critical judgments sometimes results in ob- 
scurity and makes the book less important as a 
critical analysis than as an exposition of practice. 


Quincy WRIGHT 


Histotre diplomatique. By Lovis DoLtot, consul de 
France. (‘‘ ‘Que sais-je?? Le point des connais- 
sances actuelles”’ series.) Paris: Presses universi- 
taires de France, 1948. Pp. 134. 


The French saying that loans are given but to the 
rich is illustrated by the output of diplomatic his- 
tories. While teachers of courses in European diplo- 
matic history are searching for a one-volume text 
covering the entire story from the Strasbourg oaths 
or, at least, from the Treaty of Westphalia to the re- 
cent ‘‘thirty years war,” a number of works on short- 
er periods are being published. The present volume, 
appearing in a pocket-book series of popularized 
knowledge that ranges from biology to hunting, is no 
exception. An introductory section deals with the 
conflict between conservative Europe and_ the 
French Revolution (1792-1815). Three parts, of two 
chapters each, then discuss ‘‘the pre-eminence of 
Austria and the resistance of liberal Europe,” ‘‘the 
awakening of nationalism and the German hegem- 
ony,” and “‘the re-establishment of the balance 
and European expansion.”’ In short, this is a diplo- 
matic history from 1792 to 1948. 

With few exceptions, the author presents the 
usual narrative of foreign policies, which are de 
scribed with the unusual clarity and vividness that 
so frequently distinguish French writers. Less con- 
ventional—and perhaps the most valuable contri 
bution of the booklet—is the foreword, which brief- 
ly defines and traces the development of diplomacy. 
It also touches upon some of its societal background 
(which does not loom large in the work itself). The 
value of the publication is further increased by a 
small bibliography, in which the American reader 
will especially miss the standard works of Berna 
dotte Schmitt. Paper, binding, and print, apparent 
lv, reflect present-day conditions in France. 

Dollot, who is both a specialist in French history 
and consul of France at Melilla, Morocco, and thus 
an ideal expert for the subject under discussion, re- 
mains remarkably free from national bias. Perhaps 
only a Frenchman could refer to the imperialistic 
Bourbons in 


pacific, and 


ventures of the postrevolutionary 
Spain, Greece, and ; 


Algiers as ‘‘wise, 
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glorious” (p. 31), and the friend of French historical 
literature hears a familiar note when the rise of 
fascism in Germany is termed ‘‘the rebirth of ger- 
manism” (p. 131). But among the liberators from 
National Socialist oppression the French forces are 
not even mentioned and, unlike the British Empire, 
modern France is not considered a possible umpire 
between the two “‘very great powers” (p. 134) that 
are left. The concluding statement that Europe has 
lost its importance and has ceased to be the world’s 
center of gravity best indicates how far we are here 
from the moods of most French writers on diplo- 
matic affairs after 1g18. 

Hev_mut Hirscu 


A guide to historical literature. Edited by GEORGE M. 
Dutcuer. Reprint. New York: Smith, 1949. Pp. 
1,222. $12.50. 


Man and the state: modern political ideas. Edited by 
WILLIAM EBENSTEIN, associate professor of 
politics, Princeton University. New York: Rine- 
hart & Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. 781. $5.00. 


If the new courses coming into book form from 
Amherst, Chicago, Columbia, and Yale are to be 
taken seriously, undergraduate instruction in his 
tory may soon be swept by a ‘‘back-to-the-sources” 
movement. This trend threatens to subordinate 
textbooks and lectures to the classroom discussion 
of primary source materials and to focus attention 
on issues rather than on events. In a literal sense it 
may make every man his own historian. William 
Ebenstein’s Jan and the state shows that the same 
trend is affecting the teaching of political science. 
This collection is subtitled AMfodern political ideas 
and contains nothing more ancient than Machiavelli. 
The ‘‘customary chronological approach... in 
terms of individual men” is rejected by the editor as 
“‘too impressionistic and biographical in character.” 
Turning to ‘‘great issues as the focus of attention and 
organization” (p. vii), he has arranged his materials 
in four parts: I, ‘The foundations of democracy”; 
IT, ‘‘Antidemocratic thought”; IIT, ‘“‘Capitalism, so 
cialism, planning”; and IV, ‘‘From nationalism to 
world order.” Asa result of this decision, competing 
philosophies of government are posed against one 
another in separate sections, while conflicting eco- 
nomic systems are treated together under one main 
heading. This arrangement provides a principle of 
integration for the economic materials but forces 
the student or teacher to devise for himself a way 
to assimilate the political ideas. 

Ebenstein insists that political and economic 
problems are inseparably linked. Nevertheless, he 
treats of fascism wholly as a political system. He is 
to be commended for seeing in the questions of 


planning and economic liberty the meeting ground 
for politics and economics. This point of view is well 
developed by a strong choice of readings, marred, if 
at all, by just one aberration. This is the failure to 
raise the question of whether the basic social de 
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cisions should be made by custom, majority rule, or 
the market place. For historical perspective the 
editor depends too much upon Locke’s attitude 
toward property and labor. It is difficult to under- 
stand why Adam Smith was totally relegated to a 
forgotten corner of the market place. In conse- 
quence, too little preparation is made for the perti- 
nent debate between Friedrich A. Hayek and Bar 
bara Wooton over who should plan. By the same 
token the omission of Smith limits the use that can 
be made of Bronislaw Malinowski on tradition and 
freedom and Erich Fromm on the individual and 
the community, though the inclusion of these two 
writers adds profundity to the collection. 

So many classic readings have been brought to- 
gether into this book that the failure to include this 
or that intellectual gem does not detract from the 
over-all brilliance. This collection could be made the 
core of a course in modern political theory. Or it 
could enrich and help to give focus to a course in 
the history of Europe. 

BERNARD DRELL 
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Pp. 446. £2 5s. 


The twilight of world capitalism. By WituiAmM Z 
Foster. New York: International, 1949. Pp. 168. 
$1.50. 
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Statesmen and sea power. By ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT 
RicHMOND, master of Downing College, late 
professor of imperial and naval history in the 
University of Cambridge. Based on the Ford lec 
tures delivered in the University of Oxford in the 
Michaelmas term, 1943. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 369. $5.00. 

One reads Statesmen and sea power with a sense 
of traversing familiar ground. Again and again Sir 
Herbert’s argument recalls A. T. Mahan. In a 
sense this book is The influence of sea power upon 
history (Boston, 1890) done again and brought up 
to date with a discussion of the two world wars of 
the twentieth century. Mahan isolated the basic 
concepts and formulated in words the principles of 
that complex known as “‘sea power.”’ ‘‘What, then, 
is sea power?” asks Sir Herbert. ‘‘Sea power,” he 
answers, “is that form of national strength which 
enables its possessor to send his armies and com 
merce across those stretches of sea and ocean which 
lie between his country or the countries of his allies 
and those territories to which he needs access in 
war; and to prevent his enemy from doing the same” 
(p. ix). Sir Herbert addresses his argument to the 
statesman who directs the national policy in peace 
and war and who uses or fails to use sea power to 
secure the national defense and further the na 
tional objectives 

Through the book runs the theme that’ sea power 
is as mucha fact of peace as of war and that in four 
centuries of British history it has more often been 
international tranquillity 
Negle« # lack of 


jeopardized in times of 
than in those of armed conflict 
understanding of its nature, corruption, the bar 
gaining-away of outlying bases or of essential in- 
ternational rights, have all, at one time or another, 
threatened British sea power and on more than one 
occasion brought the empire to the verge of disaster 
Sir Herbert begins his narrative with the struggle of 
Elizabethan England against Spain and ends it with 
1945. As Mahan did before him, he marshals the 
evidence of history to illuminate the nature and to 
demonstrate the importance of a principle in the 
relations of nations that remains, in his opinion, 
changeless through time 

Sir Herbert argues convincing], 
ready converted. To the anxious and inquiring citi 
century 


to the man al 
zen of the mid-twentieth who struggles 
with the problem of policy for the future, he 
persuasive. Again and again in his later pages he 


a 
1S i€Ss 


comes face to face with that new rival concept, ‘‘air 
power,” only to veer off as from a troublesome reef 
He addresses his book to statesmen and, by infer 
ence, to citizens. To give it pertinence as the twenti 
reaches the halfway mark, he needs a 
1 


eth century 


comparative analysis of the concepts of ‘‘sea power’ 


“air power.” The two principles are not the 


inextricably 


they are related. Sea power 
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and air power converge and diverge. The atmos- 
pheric blanket that envelops the earth is also an 
ocean. The wisdom of Sir Francis Drake can no 
longer be relied on as the infallible guide. What the 
harrassed citizen of today needs is not the special 
pleading of a single branch of the service, no matter 
how ancient or honorable, but the analysis of the 
wide-ranging concept of power itself. The Mahan 
orthodoxy needs revision, not, as Sir Herbert has 
assumed, restatement. 

Ravpu H. GABRIEL 
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The meaning of evolution: a study of the history of life 
and of its significance for man. By Grorce G. 
Srmmpson. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1949. Pp. 379. $3.75. 
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London: Heinemann, 1949. Pp. 368. 12s. 6d. 


History of modern spiritualism. By ERNEST THOmpP- 
son. London: Two Worlds, 1949. Pp. 172. 8s. 6d. 


Geschichte der Grundrechte. By ALFRED Voicr. Stutt 
gart: Spemann, 1948. Pp. 227. 


The history of nature. By C. F. VON WeIzsACKER. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. 
198. $3.00. 


A history of philosophical ideas in America. By 
Wirtuiam H. Werkmeister. New York: Ronald, 
1949. Pp. 615. $5.00. 
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MODERN HISTORY TO 1939 


Europe: a personal and political survey. By C. A. 
ALINGTON, dean of Durham, hon. fellow of Trin- 
ity College, Oxford; sometime fellow of All Souls 
College. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1948. Pp. 388. $3.75. 


Men and centuries of European civilisation. By 
Louisk FARGO Brown and GreorGE BARR CAR 
son, JR. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. 


628. $6.25 


On discovering that most surveys of European 
history either were too detailed or were written by 
historians primarily for other historians, the dean of 
Durham and former headmaster of Eton decided to 
write one for the average reader. Motivated by a 
desire to deepen his own historical understanding of 
European political developments—hence the adjec- 
tive ‘‘personal” in the title—the versatile C. A 


Alington, who has written extensively on a variety 
of topics, including cricket, summarizes three thou- 
sand years of European history, beginning with the 
ancient Greeks and ending with the coming of the 
twentieth century, when European history tended to 
merge with world history. While profoundly con- 
scious of his own shortcoming as a nonprofessional 
historian—he was educated in the classics at Oxford 
—his book of twenty-four brief but pithy chapters, 
written in a clear and lively style, isan amazing con- 
densation and contraction of European history. His 
main emphasis is on the role of leaders, many of 
them, he contends, have been woefully neglected in 
numerous historical works. He has no sympathy for 
those writers who consider individuals, even the 
great ones, as unimportant factors in history. His 
frequent quotations from leading British historians, 
such as Lord Acton, William Stubbs, Harold Tem- 
perley, G. M. Trevelyan, and many others, clearly 
show that he has tried to familiarize himself with 
some of the best seconlary works. In general, his 
brief survey has considerable value, not only for the 
‘‘man in the street,’”’ but for all students—and there 
are many!—who lack a rudimentary knowledge of 
European history. There is definitely a need for 
books of this kind. 

Like the foregoing survey, Wen and centuries of 
European civilization reduces the basic facts of 
European history to a minimum and uses the bio- 
graphical approach for the interpretation of periods 
and centuries. The historical importance and con- 
tributions of thirty-three eminent leaders, ranging all 
the way from Augustine to Lenin and Churchill, are 
evaluated. The book, however, differs from Alington’s 
inthree respects. Beginning with the decline of the Ro- 
man Empire, it coversa much shorter period of time; 
moreover, it stresses social and economic factors as 
well as political; and, most important of all, it in- 
cludes a wealth of revealing source material. The lat 
ter has been carefully selected to help the student in 
his efforts to capture the spirit of the age in which the 
great personalities lived. For purposes of clarity and 
organization, each of the sixteen parts of the book is 
devoted to an analysis and interpretation of a given 
century. Each part, in turn, consists of a chronologi- 
cal table of important events, one or more explana- 
tory chapters, a collection of representative read- 
ings, and several illuminating illustrations. In addi- 
tion, the book includes nine maps and an extensive 
bibliography for further reading. For all teachers in 
introductory courses in European history who are 
eager to acquaint their students with source mate 
rial as well as to introduce them to historical meth 
odology, Men and centuries of European civilization 
should prove stimulating and valuable. 


Ricuarp H. BAUER 


Images du 18° siécle. By Kart BAartu. Translated by 
PIERRE GopeET with a preface by MicHet Bras 
PART. Neuchatel and Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé, 


1940 Pp 158. Sw. fr. 7.50 
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La Méditeranée et le monde méditerunéen dl’ époque de 
Philippe I]. By FERNAND BRAUDEL. Paris: Colin, 
1949. Pp. 1,160. Fr. 1,800. 


Die Freundschaft zwischen Hutten und Erasmus: 
Brief des Erasmus an Ulrich von Hutten tiber 
Thomas Morus, mit einem biographischen Essay 
und Anmerkungen des Ubersetsers. By Kart 
BUCHNER. Munich: Alber, 1948. Pp. 74. 


Chapters in Western civilisation. Vols. I and II. Se- 
lected and edited by the CONTEMPORARY CIVILI- 
ZATION STAFF OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
University. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. Pp. 437+ 299. $2.50 each 


The admonition of Cordell Hull that ‘“‘we should 
analyze ourselves and our position in the world with 
sharp introspection” has been heeded by the educa- 
tors. Increasingly, teachers and administrators have 
reviewed and revised their offerings, so that of the 
making of new courses there is no end. One of the 
significant experiments in working out a new course 
for Western and contemporary civilization has been 
conducted at Columbia University. For a decade the 
staff has experimented with a two-year course and 
has prepared a two-volume collection of sources. To 
supplement the lectures and source materials, the 
committee has edited two more volumes, modestly 
entitled Chapters in Western civilization. 

Unlike the ordinary textbook, Volume I, which 
covers the period from the Renaissance to the eight 
eenth century, gives very little material on political 
history. Consequently, a student must rely on lec- 
tures and outside reading for the political framework. 
But what the work has lost in this area it has gained 
by added emphasis on nonpolitical history. One 
chapter on the beginnings of capitalism is both in 
teresting and substantial, and the two informative 
chapters on the development of modern science and 
mercantilism supply a deticiency which is apparent 
in most survey texts. Although Volume I is the bet 
ter of the two volumes, it is not without fault. Chap 
ter iii on *‘The consolidation of national states,” 
which is a chapter from a previously printed book, 
does not deal in sufficient length with the subject. A 
mere three pages devoted to England from 1066 to 
1485 are insufficient. When a thumbnail sketch of 
France from 843 to 1614 is completed in five pages, 
the value is correspondingly small. Furthermore, 
chapter ix on ‘‘Political institutions of the Seven 
taken from G. N. Clark’s book, 
The seventeenth century (Journal, I [1930], 484-86), 
is inadequate to its new function. In Clark’s book 
this chapter is entitled ‘‘Comparative constitutional] 
history” and fits well; but, when transplanted the 
chapter seems to lack roots and branches. Another 


teenth century,” 


criticism of Volume I is the lack of any material on 
social histor. 

Volume II is composed of nine chapters, five of 
t. These « hapte rs 


which are taken from books in prin 
h 


are intended to show the relationship of industriali 


zation, liberalism, nationalisrn, Darwinism, and de 


mocracy to present-day institutions and ideas. Al 
though the editors have succeeded in giving some 
coherence to these chapters, there is room for im 
provement. A chapter on science since 1800 would be 
welcome as a desired addition to Ernest Nagel’s ex 
cellent chapter on science in the period prior to 1800 
Another chapter on religious issues, including ultra 
montanism, the Oxford Movement, the Vatican 
Council, Aulturkampf, and relations of church and 
state, would supply a need 

Some serious questions are raised by these vol 
umes. If the shift to cultural and economic history is 
continued, will the political story become as un 
familiar as military, religious, and legal history? 
Will cultural history tend to usurp some of the func 
tions of a history of philosophy course? And will al 
lied departments of our colleges increasingly com 
plain that students have inadequate historical back 
ground, scanty factual data, and no sense of chronol 
ogve 
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By SuSANNE Hower. New York 


Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 194. $2.7 


Novels of empire 


A study of two hundred British, French, and 
German novels reflecting the changing attitude of 


the European toward colonialism 


History of the Great War: military operations in 
France and Belgium (Cambrai). By the IMpreRIAl 
DEFENCE COMMITTEF H.M. Stationery 
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London 
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liberal, Kohn develops this theme with knowledge, 
understanding, and eloquence. 

According to the author, the great divide in the 
history of European liberalism was the revolution of 
1848. That year witnessed the apogee of democratic 
liberalism and the beginnings of a reaction that even- 
tually led to its complete repudiation. After 1848, 
nationalism and socialism underwent new and sinis- 
ter transformations. Nationalism ceased to be demo- 
cratic and “‘tended to mean independence from the 
outside, more than liberty inside” (p. 7). Socialism 
changed from the peaceful humanitarisnism of the 
utopians to the violent collectivism of the Marxists. 
Force, not reason, came ‘‘to be regarded as a great 
master builder” (p. 36); like nature, history appeared 
beyond good and evil, the scene of ruthless struggles 
for survival. As a consequence, there took place na- 
tionalist wars and class struggles that increased in 
number and intensity, finally culminating in the tri- 
umph of totalitarian dictatorships in Communist 
Russia, Fascist Italy, and Nazi Germany. 

Germany and Russia led in the reaction against 
liberalism. Both nations, in Kohn’s opinion, were in- 
spired by bitter hostility to Western democracy, 
which they denounced as the degenerate offspring of 
a decadent bourgeoisie, hence unsuited to grapple 
with the problems of modern life. In Germany this 
hostility was inspired by an ideology compounded of 
prussianism and romanticism, and, in Russia, by 
pan-Slavic messianism. These ideologies became 
powerful weapons in the hands of fanatical devotees, 
who, according to the author, were chiefly respon- 
sible for the world wars and world revolutions in the 
twentieth century. 

Kohn’s historical interests lie mainly in the realm 
of ideas. Hence this book is devoted almost entirely 
to the ideologies of such movements as nationalism, 
imperialism, racialism, fascism, communism, and 
democracy. Kohn’s writings are unusualin American 
historiography in that they reveal a firsthand knowl- 
edge of intellectual currents in eastern as well as in 
western Europe. Especially interesting are the cita- 
tions from Russian sources, which sometimes give a 
vivid presentiment of the future Soviet order. 

The book is written in the hope, as the author 
states in the preface, that it may help to clarify the 
present situation in which ‘‘men and peoples live full 
of apprehension, doubt, and distrust.’’ Kohn’s time- 
ly volume succeeds in doing jusi that. 


J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO 


Russia and the West in Iran, 1918-1945: a study in 
big- power rivalry. By GEORGE LENCzowsKI. Itha- 
ca: Cornell University Press, 1949. Pp. 308. 
$4.50. 


Beschavingsgeschiedenis van de moderne tijden. {His- 
tory of civilization of modern times.}] By Emite 
Lousse. 4th ed. rey. Leuven: De Viaamse Drukk; 
Brussels: Standard-Boekh, 1948. Pp. 291. B. fr. 
120. ‘ 


I pit importanti problemi europei nei primi cinguant’ 
anni del secolo XVIII. Part Il: 1721-1748. By 
GIOVANNI Masi. Rome and Bari: Ermes, 1947. 
Pp. 1go. 


Storia degli Ebrei italiani nel Levante. By A. MILANo, 
Florence: Editrice Israel, 1949. Pp. 226. L. 400. 


From Versailles to Potsdam. By LEONHARD VON 
Murat. Translated by Heinrich Hauser. 
(“Humanist library.”) Hinsdale, Il.: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1948. Pp. 93. $2.00. 


The English title of this little volume in the ptom- 
ising series of the ‘‘Humanist library” is rather mis- 
leading. It isa stimulating and succinct discussion of 
the peace treaties after the first World War in the 
light of the present (1947). It would have been better, 
therefore, to have kept the German title: ‘‘The 
Peace of Versailles and the present.” The author, a 
professor of modern history at the University of 
Zurich, analyzes and criticizes the Versailles system 
on two main counts, one of principle and one of 
practice. As to the first, the Paris treaties, faithfully 
reflecting the schism of the modern world, lack ‘‘the 
historical conception of the whole.’’ The peace- 
makers ‘“‘had no clear idea of the coordination, of the 
hierarchy in political and economic problems which 
are basic to the creation of a stable order” (p. 35). As 
to the second, the practical criticism, the author’s 
main thesis is that the peace treaties failed not be- 
cause they were too soft or too harsh but because 
they did not serve the best interests of the Allies 
themselves. ‘‘The biggest political mistake of the 
western powers was that they decided neither for 
Germany against Russia, nor for Russia against Ger- 
many” (p. 78). That made the intermediate zone in 
eastern Europe the very tempting region for expan- 
sion by its two potentially strong neighbors. 

Few people would disagree with Muralt that the 
reparation problem should have been treated differ- 
ently, and without delay; that a smaller Poland 
might have been a stronger Poland; that the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination was applied in- 
consistently. On the other hand, few would consent 
to the author’s suggestions that the German army 
should have been used to help the Poles in their war 
with Russia and to the conclusion that, ‘‘since the 
Germans had led that campaign once before, they 
might just as well have done it again” (p. 57). It is 
also not quite consistent to assert (p. 56) that the 
Allies could not carry on in 1918-19 with an offensive 
to penetrate deep into German soil and to state later 
that ‘‘the offensive should have pushed far beyond 
the Rhine before the war was ended” (p. 76). The 
organization of the intermediate zone in eastern 
Europe and of the successor states of Austria-~-Hun- 
gary was much more the result of indigenous forces 
in these areas and much less exclusively the creation 
of the big powers in Paris than one would guess from 
listening to the author’s argument. 

In his positive suggestions Muralt stresses the re- 
vival of western Europe asa strong federation and a 
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partnership between France and Germany as the 
best guarantees against war between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. There would be no 
danger to the Soviet Union, in the author’s opinion. 
Napoleon and Hitler both have proved that western 
Europe cannot conquer Russia 

Muralt’s provocative and stimulating discussion 
is enlivened by interesting historical parallels and 
analogies which show his wide grasp of the historical 
problems of modern Europe-—problems still waiting 
for a solution which will remove the danger of a 
third world war from the present generation. 


Ertc C. KOLLMAN 
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By Marcer RetNnnarp. Paris: Domat, 1949. Pp. 
795- 
By GE. Requin 
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D'une guerre al’autre (1919-1639). 
with a preface by GeorGe P. Vanier. Paris: 
vauzelle, 1949. Pp. 300. Fr. 450 

La rivolusione europea, 1848-1849. By L. SALvA 


TORELLI. Milan: Rizzoli, 1949. Pp. 360. L. 700 
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Britain and the Arab states: a survey of Anglo-Arab 
relations, 1920-1948. By M. V. SETON-WiLLIAMS. 
London: Luzac & Co., Ltd., 1948. Pp. 330. 21s 


Britain’s relations with the Arab states are so 
by Americans, who hear 
and read little but propaganda (mostly Zionist) on 
the subject, that there is genuine need fora relatively 
calm and unprejudiced book. The Australian author 
who has here attempted to fill the need had her first 
contact with the Near East before 1939 as archeolo 
gist, then served in the ministry of information dur 
ing the war. She rightly regards the record of Britain 
the Near East as showing much to be proud of, 
despite the admitted errors of judgment and incon 


generally misunderstood 


in 


sistencies of policy which Arabs as well as Zionists 
have stridently criticized. In this book she presents 


quoting freely from documents and pub 


the record, 
lic statements, and usually leaves it to the reader to 
draw his own conclusions 

brief introduction sketches the history of Brit 
ish relations with the Near East, pointing out that 
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the Arab states of today, no less than Israel, owe 
their existence in large measure to Britain. The ab 
solutely vital nature of British interests, especially in 
oil and its transport, is made clear. A few remarks on 
the rise of Arab nationalism then provide the setting 
for treatment in separate chapters of British rela 
tions since 1920 with Iraq, Egypt and the Sudan, 
Lebanon and Syria, Palestine, Transjordan, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, and the Persian Gulf states. Each 
chapter begins with basic information on area, 
boundaries, climate, and population, including reli- 
gious and linguistic minorities. Then follows a rather 
sketchy narrative of events covering the constitu 
tional development of each country, problems of ad- 
ministration, and foreign relations down to March 
1948. The most recent events are treated in much 
greater detail than those of a few years ago. A final 
chapter on the Arab League brings out the forces 
working for unity and 
they have received from Britain. Each chapter thus 
constitutes the sort of memorandum that an alert 
foreign office should have ready to hand the newly 
rhe in 


the encouragement which 


appointed ambassador or oflicial traveler. 
formation is generally correct and well selected, 
though it is presented with little literary skill and 
many Arabic names are misspelled 

The twenty-one documents, constituting as many 
appendixes, are particularly valuable in that they 
include the texts of treaties currently in force, such 
as the Anglo-Egyptian alliance of 1936, the Anglo 
lransjordanian alliance of 1948, and the charter of 
the Arab League. A brief bibliography, a good index, 
and four very sketchy maps complete the volume 

This pedestrian, factual, unemotional, and con 
sequently very useful little handbook is exactly whi 
its subtitle claims it to be: A survey of Anglo-A 
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To dwell in safety: the story of Jewish migration since 
1800. By Mark WiscHNnitzer. Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1949. Pp. 
393- $4.00. 


I tre imperialismi. By I. ZINGARELLI. (*‘Testimoni 
per la storia del nostro tempo.”’) Bologna: Cap- 
pelli, 1949. Pp. 355. L. g90. 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND AFTER 


Il volto della guerra. By U. b’ANDREA. Turin: Tori- 
nese, 1949. Pp. 368. L. 1,500. 


United States in World War 11: the war in the Pacific; 
Okinawa, the last battle. By Roy E. AppLeEMAN, 
James M. Burns, Russett A. GUGELER, and 
Joun Stevens. (‘The United States Army in 
World War IT” series, No. 3; ‘‘The war in the 
Pacific” series, No. 1.) Washington: Historical 
Division, Department of the Army, 1948. Pp. 
509. $6.00. 

At the beginning in 1943 the project of the United 
States Army for writing the history of the second 
World War was so beset by personnel problems and 
other growing pains that only minor attention could 
be directed toward the perfecting of field processes. 
The latter developed one step at a time, by experi- 
ment and trial and error. By the end of that year the 
first tests had been completed in covering the opera- 
tions of the fire line, first hand, for history’s purposes. 
They were small-scale and therefore inconclusive. 
Thus they were continued on an expanding scale 
through the invasion of the Marshalls and the inva- 
sion of Normandy. By mid-summer of 1944, those 
who had the task in charge at the war department 
knew what they wanted and how to go about getting 
it. They were still handicapped, however, by a gen- 
eral shortage of well-qualified combat historians and 
by the natural reluctance of old dogs in the distant 
theaters to learn new tricks. In fact, it was not until 
the spring of 1945 that the world-wide operations 
had become well systematized. By that time the 
war was beginning to cool on most fronts, but there 
remained to be fought one last, great battle prepara- 
tory to the invasion of the Japanese home islands. 
History caught up with itself for the first time at 
Okinawa. The process had become well understood. 
The staff was ample and efficient. One of its number, 
James M. Burns, was perhaps the ablest individual 
during the war in the covering of combat units. 

This is the background for Okinawa, the last bat- 
tle. The book has two present claims to uniqueness. 
There is no other history of a major battle which 
was written practically completely on the field it- 
self. As to whether the process is justified by the re- 
sult, the reviewer’s opinion is that this is the most 
complete and accurate description and analysis of a 
major operation in war to be found in any literature. 
There may come from European operations a vol- 
ume or two that will shade it a little or at least have 
the same satisfying proportions and accurate appre- 
ciation and balancing of the command, logistical, 


tactical, and human equations in warfare. Certainly, 
the reviewer would like to think that his fellow-jour- 
nalists are capable of attaining this standard. But he 
has read and reread, looking for errors of omission or 
of overstatement in the work on Okinawa, and he is 
frank to say that he finds none. 

It takes the authors about one line to say how 
General Simon Bolivar Buckner died from a chance 
hit by artillery. That should be compared with the 
custom in battle coverage of the past of letting the 
trials of generalship vastly overshadow the vicissi- 
tudes of the fighting forces. For perhaps the first 
time in the literature of war, the decisions and orders 
of higher authority are described in true relationship 
to the event rather than given dramatic overem- 
phasis, which inevitably conveys to the reader a 
false idea of the degree of control that is possible 
under fire conditions. 

Though this is an army history, Okinawa: 
throughout was an ordeal of the combined arms. 
True enough, the army attack on the Shuri line is 
the heart of the business; the reviewer does not 
know of another battle in the national history where- 
in soldiers and marines fought flank to flank for so 
long a time under conditions of maximum stress. 
But in the end the navy lost more men than the 
ground forces; the air battle at times eclipsed the 
land and sea actions. In fact, as a continuing thing, 
Okinawa was the largest-scale effort by the com- 
bined arms in the second World War. The army his- 
torians have respected these proportions; they have 
done justice to marine corps, navy, and air force. 
That is the beautiful thing about this study; the 
battle is seen as it was fought. No other account that 
this reviewer has ever seen of men in war quite com- 
pares with it in that particular. 

There is one criticism. The government printing 
office underestimated the possibilities of this book’s 
sale, and the edition was sold out almost immediate- 
ly. How can the government of the United States ex- 
pect the people to come into a larger appreciation of 
their armed services when the government itself 
shows such little confidence and interest? 


S. L. A. MARSHALL 
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1949 Collier’s year book, covering events of the year 
1948. By CHARLES P. BARRY. New York: Collier, 
1949. Pp. 9043- $10. 

Der Tathestand der Liige. By WALTER G. BECKER. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1948. Pp. 63. 

A discussion of an episode from one of the Nurem 
berg trials, wherein the defendant approved Hitler’s 
attempt to solve the Jewish resettlement problem. 


Als Gefangene bei Stalin und Hitler. By MARGARETE 
Buper-NEUMANN. Zurich: Europa, 1949. Pp. 
286. Sw. fr. 14. 
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The First Special Service Force: a war history of the 
North Americans, 1942-44. By Ropert D. Bur- 
HANS. Washington: Infantry Journal Press, 1949 
Pp. 376. $5.00. 


The origins and consequences of World War 11. By 
FLoyp A. CAvE and Associates. With an intro- 
duction by SUMNER WELLEs. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1949. Pp. 820. $4.75. 

This volume is the co-operative venture of eleven 
authors. It opens with a discussion of the first World 
War and its immediate aftermath. The American re- 
version to isolationism is dealt with competently. 
Five chapters reveal the developments within the 
individual European countries between the two 
world wars. These treatments are almost too cur 
sory to constitute an adequate summary fora college 
course, and vet a longer discussion would have made 
the book unduly large. One chapter, ‘‘The assault 
upon democracy,” discusses Nazi ideology, its prin 
ciples and implications. Though it is short, it is an 
excellent contribution to the volume. The section 
dealing with the prelude to the second World War is 
written with objectivity and a good sense of propor 
tion. One chapter, concerning itself with. the Western 
Hemisphere, traces European, Yankee, and national 
influences in Latin America; another, ‘‘ The trend to 
war in the Orient,’’ unfolds the events in the Far 
East between the two major wars. This part is well 
organized and free from inaccuracies. The chapter 
on the ‘Defeat and dismemberment of the Axis 
partners,” does not pretend to trace the military 
events of the late war but rather emphasizes the 
problems of occupation and reconstruction. To give 
a survey of the post-1939 developments in France 
and the lesser states of Europe isa diiticult task that 
has been well done with a good sense of balance. A 
chapter on ‘‘The super-powers and their satellites” 
considers the policies and problems of the greater 
powers—England, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States—again with discernment, perspective, and 
fairness. In his discussion of ‘Conflicts und issues 
between the super-powers”’ the author ranges the 
Anglo-American bloc against the Soviet Union and 
cites the issues of cleavage along line of culture, na 
tionalism, and religion. From there he takes up spe 
cific issues and principles which have divided them. 
The treatment catches the hopes and fears of each 
country and expresses these without defense or de 
nunciation. The concluding chapter on ‘The United 
Nations and the quest for peace”’ traces the develop 
ment of the United Nations from the League of Na 
tions to its present form. Its operation is described 
brietly 

Books written as a co operative enterprise tre 
quently suffer from repetition and lack of integra 
tion. This volume is rernarkably free from these dis 
abilities. Its style is clear and readable without being 
brilliant. Each chapter is profusely authenticated 
with footnotes and a carefully selected and anno 
tated bibliography. 


Victor L. ALBJERG 
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Les crimes de guerre commis sous l'occupation de la 
Belgique 1940-1945: le camp de tortures de Breen 
donck. Liége: Thone, 1948. Pp. 86 


Coral Sea, Midway and submarine actions, May 1942 
August 19042. By SAMUEL E: Extor. (‘History of 
United States naval operations in World War I” 
series, Vol. IV.) Boston: Little, Brown, 1949. Pp 
330. $6.00. 


Das Wunder von Samedan: Tagebuch eines Soldaten 
Vol. II, rogo-1rgg2. By Ropert EppreCHT 
Zurich: Buhler, 1949. Pp. 215. Sw. fr. 9.60 


Europe unie 194g-1950: étude pour la formation d’une 
conscience européenne. Paris: Alsatia, 1949. Pp. 


188. Fr. 480. 


Legends of the United Nations. By FRANCIS FROST 


London: Harrap, 1949. Pp. 248. 7s. 6d 


The second World War By J F.C 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$s.00. 


FuLLER. New 
1949. Pp. 431 


Un seul but: la victoire, Alger 1042 


ERAL GIRAUD. Paris: Julliard, 1940 


La guerre germano-soviétique 19.41- 19.45. By A 

LAUME. (‘‘Mémoires et documents pour servir a 
’hisyoire de la guerre.”) Paris: Payot, 1949. Py 
224. Fr. 720 


Gui 


History of the second World War. By W. K. Hancock 
and M. M. Gowtna. (‘United Kingdom civil” 
series.) London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1940 
218 


The Atlantic Pact. By HALFoRD L. Hoskins. Wash 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1949. Pp. 104. $2.50 


International legislation: a collection of the texts of 
multipartile international instruments of general 
interest. Vol. VIII, 1ro38-1941. Nos. 506-610 
Edited by MANLEY O. Hupson and Louis B 
Soun. Washington: Carnegie Endowment for In 


ternational Peace, 1949. Pp. 701. $4.00 


Thumb-nail history of World War IT. By H. H. Hi 
STED. Boston: Humphries, 1949. Pp. 442. $5.0 


A day-by-day chronicle 

Battle report: victory in the Pacific. By CAprain Wat 
TER KARIG, LIEUTENANT COMMANDERS RUSSELL 
L. Harris and Frank A. MANSON. New York 
Rinehart, 1949. Pp. 640. $5.00 
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General Kenney reports. By Gtorcr. ¢ 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
$4.50 


Infantry brigadier. By Majyor-GENERAL Howarp 
KIPPENBERGER. New 
¢ 


York: Oxford University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 384. $4.7 


{The World War 1639 
With a foreword by 


De W ereldoorlog 19030-1045 


1945.| By B. Konin 
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Z. K. H. Prins BerNHARD. The Hague: Zuid- 
Hollandsche, 1949. Pp. 486. 


Law reports of trials of war criminals. Vols. XIV and 
XV. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1949. 5s. 
each. 


Eastern Europe today. By Emtt LENGYEL. American 
policy in eastern Europe. By JosepH C. Harscu. 
(‘Headline series,” No. 77.) New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1949. Pp. 64. $0.35. 


The old breed: a history of the First Marine Division 
in World War IT. By Georse MCMILLAN. Wash- 
ington: Infantry Journal, 1949. $6.50. 


Seconda offensiva britannica in Africa settentrionale e 
ripiegamento italo-tedesco nella Sirtica orientale 
(18 novembre 1941-17 gennaio 1942). Edited by 
GENERAL F. Manzetti. Rome: Ministero della 
Difesa, State maggiori dell’Esercito, Ufficio stori- 
co, 1949. Pp. 254. L. 700. 


The struggle for Germany. By Drew MIDDLETON. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1949. Pp. 304. $3.00. 


La morte bianca di Stalingrado. By T. PLievier. Mi- 
lan: Bompiani, 1949. Pp. 444. L. 1,000. 


Proceedings of the European conferences on the Ger- 
man problem. Vol. I, German’s contribution to 
European economic life. With an introduction by 
Percey W. Biwwe tt. Vol. IIT, Education in occu- 
pied Germany. With an introduction by HELEN 
Lippett. Vol. III, The churches in Germany. 
With a preface by EpMoND VERMEIL and an in- 
troduction by G. Le Bras. Vol. IV,-Control of 
Germany. With an introduction by Louis F. 
AuBErT. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949. $1.25 each. 


Combats dans la ligne Maginot. By CoLone L. 
RopocpuE. Paris: Ponsot, 1949. Pp. 200. 


The Eighty-fifth Infantry Division in World War 11. 
By Paut L. Scauttz. Washington: Infantry 
Journal, 1949. Pp. 249. $5.00. 


The state of Europe. By Howarp K. Situ. New 
York: Knopf, 1949. Pp. 408. $3.75. 
The author presents his own solution to present 
problems against a historical background. 


Roosevelt and the Russians: the Yalta conference. By 
EpWARD R, STEttiNnius, JR. Edited by WALTER 
Jounson. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1949. 
Pp. 352. $4.00. 


Due anni di storia, 1943-1945. Vol. I. By Artitio 
TaMARO. Rome: Tosi, 1948. Pp. 608. L. 2,000. 


Con i marinai d'Italia da Bastia a Tolone, 11 novem- 
bre 1942-23 maggio 1943. By Virrorio Tur. 
Rome: L’Arnia, 1948. Pp. 286. L. 600. 


Anglo-American year book 1949. Edited by PHYLLIS 
TuRNER. London: Adelphi, 1949. Pp. 476. 258. 
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The U.S.S.R. and world peace. By ANDREI VysHIN- 
sky. Edited by Jessica Smiru. New York: Inter 
national, 1949. Pp. 128. $1.50. 

Six speeches by the Soviet foreign minister deal- 
ing with atomic energy control, the Berlin crisis, etc. 
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The Hapsburg monarchy, 1809-1918: a history of the 
Austrian empire and Austria-Hungary. By ALAN 
J. P. Tayror. New ed. rev. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1949. Pp. 279. $3.50. 


Le drame hongrois: une grande bataille de la civilisa- 
tion chrétienne. By Francors Hontt. Paris: Trio- 
let, 1949. Fr. 390. 


Un proces préfabriqué: l'affaire Mindssenty. By BELA 
Just. Paris: Témoignage chrétien, 1949. Pp. 192. 
Fr. 220. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Le coup de Prague. By Hupert Ripka. Paris: Plon, 

1949. Pp. 372. Fr. 450. 
FRANCE 

Les crises de réconversion et la politique économique 
d’aprés guerre. By A. BARRERE. Paris: Riviére, 
1949. Fr. 230. 

Le faubourg Saint-Germain sous l’ Empire et la restau- 
ration. By JuLtes Berraur. Paris: Tallandier, 
1949. Fr. 350. 

Histoire dela colonisation francaise. By HENRY BLET. 
2 vols. Paris: Arthaud, 1949. Fr. 500+375. 


Champlain: the life of fortitude. By Morrts BisHop. 
London: Macdonald, 1949. 18s. 


César Franck. By CHARLES VAN DEN BorreNn, (‘‘No- 
tre passé”’ series.) Brussels: La Renaissance du 


Livre, 1949. Pp. 141. Fr. 31. 


Histoire dela langue francaise. By F. Brunot and C. 
Bruneau. Vol. XII: L’épogue romantique. By 
C. BRUNEAU. Paris: Colin: 1948. Pp. 595. 


France 1814-1940. By J. P. T. Bury. London: Me- 
thuen, 1949. Pp. 360. 18s. 


Shadows lengthen. By CLARE LONGWORTH DE CHAM- 
BRUN. New York: Scribner’s, 1949. Pp. 2096. 
$5.00. 

An autobiographical account of the political, so- 

cial, and economic chaos in France since 1935. 

Cing années de résistance. By CHOISEUL-PRASLIN 
Paris: Le Roux, 1949. Pp. 228. Fr. 290. 


Histoire de la littérature francaise: du symbolisme a 
nos jours. Vol. Il, De 1915 &@ 1940. By HENRI 
CLovARD. Paris: Michel, 1949. Pp. 701. Fr. goo. 


Villes d’entre Loire et Gironde. By ReNé Crozet. 
(“Sciences de homme” series, No. 11.) Paris: 
Presses universitaires, 1949. Pp. 125. Fr. 320. 
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The influence of topographic, social, and eco- 
nomic factors is considered in explaining the devel- 
opment of these cities from Roman times to the 
present. The work is amply illustrated with photo 


graphs, sketches, and town plans. 


Registres des délibérations du bureau de la ville de 
Paris. Vol. XVI, (1614-1616). By Pierre Dav- 
peET. Paris: Service des Travaux historiques de la 
Ville de Paris, 1949. Pp. 312. Fr. 1,300. 


Gallieni pacificateur: écrits coloniaux de Gallieni. Se- 
lected and edited with notes by HuBert Des- 
CHAMPS and PAuL CHAUVET and an introduction 
by Huspert Descuampes. (‘‘Colonies et empires” 
series; 2d. ser.: ‘‘Les classiques de la colonisa- 

No. 13.) Paris: universitaires, 

Fr. 650 


tion,” Presses 


1949. Pp. 373 


Histoire du mouvement ouvrier. Vol. 1, 1830-1841. 
Vol. H, 1877-1936. By Epovarp DOoLLEANS 
Paris: Colin, 1949. Pp. 400+ 404. Fr. 450 each. 


Etudes sur le conseil d’état napoléonien. By CHARLES 
DurRAND. Paris: Presses universitaires for the 
Université d’Aix-Marseilles, 1949. Pp. 792. Fr. 
1,200. 


Mes évasions. By GENERAL GirAuD. Paris: Hachette, 
1949. Fr. 165. 


Lafayette between the American and the French Revolu 
tion (1783-1789). By Louis GorrscHaLK. Chi 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. 492 


Histoire de Varchitecture classique en France. Vol. I, 
Le stécle de Louis XIV. By Lovuts HauTecaurR. 
Paris: Picard, 1949. Pp; 939. 


Le réseau national des chemins de fer francais, histoire 
et organisation. By HENRI LARTILLEUX. Paris: 
Editions P.P.C., 1948. Pp. go. 

Written asa popular account for the French pub 
lic, this book is general in treatment. As a basis for 
understanding the present organization of the Soci- 
été nationale des Chemins de Fer frangais, brief his 
tories are given of the companies whose consolida- 
tion formed it. Unfortunately, the causes for the 
amalgamation are summarized within a paragraph 
instead of receiving a longer discussion. The remain- 
der of the historical account states the general fea- 
tures of the difficulties during the German occupa- 
tion, the liberation, and present-day reconstruction. 
All this is background for the underlying theme 
what is planned for the future. This theme reveals 
itself in the last four of the seven chapters. Here the 
main discussion is centered on the employment of, 
the advancement of, and the social benefits for, per- 
sonnel; types of equipment; and affiliated services, 
such as freight and passenger automobile lines and 
ferry boats. For a book of its type it is strangely full 
of enough round-number figures to give the general 
idea of conditions. There are thirty-two pictures 
and charts which illustrate types of equipment and 


lines of traffic. Although the documentary sources 
mentioned in the bibliography are vague, it is evi 
dent that either thev were well used or the author 
made use of his wide familiarity with the SNCF’s 
widespread organization gained from firsthand ex 
perience as chief inspector 
EDWIN T. GRENINGER 
Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne. Vol. 1, Le dernier vovage 
de Napoléon: de Malmaison & Longwood, juin-dé 
cembre 1815. By Comte pe Las Cases. Paris: La 
Palatine, 1949. Fr. 390. 


Le culte caché sous la Révolution. By CHARLES LEDRE 
Paris: Bonne Presse, 1949. Pp. 430. Fr. 475 


La guerre des cocardes, 1796. By Lovis LEFEBVRI 
Arlon, Belgium: Fasbender, 1949. Pp. 166 


Correspondance de la Marquise de Montcalm née 
Richelieu, seur du libérateur du territoire. By EM 
MANUEL DE LEvis-MiIREPOIX with a preface by 
S.E.M.J. Fouques-Duparc. Paris: Grand Siécle, 
1949. Fr. 600 


Journal d’un exilé. By Paut Livy. Paris: Grasset, 
1949. Pp. 304, Fr. 
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Le Palais Bourbon des origines & nos jours. By JEAN 
MARCHAND. Paris: Desfosses, 1949 Pp. 116. Fr 
350. 


The miracle of France. By ANpr& Mavrois, Trans 
lated by Henry L. Binsse. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1948. Pp. 477. $5.00 
This colorfuland interesting work, by the author 
of numerous literary biographies and popular na 
tional histories, is a survey of French development 
from the Roman conquest of Gaul to the present. It 
is obviously intended for the general reader or for the 
student in an introductory course in French history 
or literature. Almost half the book is concerned with 
the period before 1789, and only about thirty pages 
are devoted to events from 191g to the present 
Because of the scope of the book, it is necessarils 
The author seems inter 
ested chiefly in political matters and in the persona! 


summary in its treatment 


ities of French rulers and statesmen, whose numer 
ous affairs of the heart enliven the pages. About thir- 
ty plates reproduce portraits of some of these figures 
Economic factors are slighted or omitted. We are 
told that Edward III's claim to the French throne 
was the basic cause of the Hundred Years’ War (p 
64), and none of the economic measures which pre 

} 


ceded the French Commune of 1871 is mentione 


(p. 388). The literary interests of the author are evi 
dent in his discussion of the derivation of « 
French words (p. 4) and in his skilful analyse 
character. Recent events are also responsible for 
h as that of a 
propaganda center in the sixteenth century with 
Moscow in the twentieth century (p. 125) and the 
treatment of Napoleon after 1815 with that of de 
feated generals today (p. 301 


: ; 
novel comparisons, suc Geneva as a 
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The central theme of the narrative is the con- 
tinuous effort of the French throughout their histor, 
to form a strong, centralized, unified, and legitimate 
authority. This was attained by a series of able mon- 
archs and ministers in the seventeenth century but 
was lost in the eighteenth century. During the nine- 
teenth century the French sought legitimacy in vari- 
ous governments. They were least divided under the 
Third Republic, although they did not have com- 
plete respect for its institutions. In times of crisis, 
such as the first World War, France has found na- 
tional unity and has always been saved from the ex- 
cesses of the Right and Left by the rise of a third 
force. 

In the course of this development, says Maurois, 
who is an ardent nationalist, Frenchmen, who have 
always before them a national ideal of perfection and 
noblesse oblige, have served as the military and moral 
guardians of European liberties and have created 
and diffused « brilliant culture throughout the world. 
In the future he believes that France, because of the 
richness of its soil, the capacity of its people for hard 
work, and their faith in the destiny of their country 
(pp. 93-95), will continue to play a glorious role, 
either in a strong international organization or in 
close alliance with neighboring states and with its 
empire. The amazing recuperative powers which 
France has demonstrated following all its wars will 
enable it to meet its present problems (pp. 461-62). 
These views, of course, take no account of the reali- 
ties of economic and military power. 

The author does not give a detailed bibliography, 
since it would include a lifetime’s reading, but he has 
apparently consulted the major French secondary 
and primary sources and a few English historians. 
He does not seem to be familiar with recent Ameri- 
can contributions to the field. Only direct quotations 
are footnoted, without page references. 

This work may help to reawaken interest in the 
general public in the great political and cultural con- 
tributions of France and in its dramatic historv. 


Many of its judgments are subject to question, how- 
ever, and it should be supplemented by works more 


cognizant of the great economic and social problems 
of modern times 


Evriyn M. Acomp 


Political thought in France: from the Revolution to the 


Fourth Republic. By J. P. Mayer. London: Rout 
ledge & Kegan aul, 1949. Pp. 142. 12s. 6d. 


Comptes rendus des collaborateurs pour les campagnes 
1946-1047. By MINIsTERE DE LA PRODUCTION 
INDUSTRIELLE. P Béranger, 1949. Pp. 206. 


Fr. O04 


aris: 


La France bourgeoise, XVITI®-XX° siécles. By C 
Moraze. Paris: Colin, 1949. Pp. 220. Fr. 210. 


Histoire politique de la presse, 1044-1949. By Jr AN 
Mortin. Paris: Bilans hebdomadaires, 1949. Fr. 
1,200. 
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Louis XIV contre Innocent XI: les appels au futur 
concile de 1688 et Vopinion francaise. By JEAN 
OrcIBAL. (“‘Bibliothéque de la Société d’Histoire 
ecclésiastique de la France.”) Paris: Vrin, 1949. 
Pp. 108. Fr. 600. 


La monarchie parlementaire, 1815-1848. By FE&Ux 
PonteiL. (‘‘Collection Armand Colin: section 
d’histoire et sciences économiques.’’) Paris: Co- 
lin, 1949. Pp. 224. 


Out of my life and thought: an autobiography. By 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER. Translated by C. T. Cam- 
PION with a postscript by EveERETT SKILLINGS. 
New ed. New York: Holt, 1949. Pp. 274. $3.50. 


Le sénat de Napoléon (1800-1814). By JEAN Turtry. 
2d ed. (‘‘Napoléon Bonaparte” series.) Paris: 
Berger-Levrault, 1949. Pp. 396. Fr. 720. 


Histoire générale des postes frangaises. Vol. II, 1477- 
1630. By EvGENE VAILLE. Paris: Presses uni- 


versitaires, 1949. Pp. 380. Fr. 750. 


Généalogie de la maison de Bourbon d’Henri IV 
jusqwdé nos jours. By HENRI VRIGNAULT. Paris: 
Beziat, 1949. Fr. 600. 


Richelieu and the French monarchy. By C. V. Wepc- 
woop. (“Teach yourself history library.”) Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, 1949. Pp. 204. 5s. 


Saint-Mare Girardin—bourgeois. By LAURENCE W. 
WYLIE, assistant professor of romance languages, 
Haverford College. Syracuse, N.¥.: Syracuse 
University Press, 1948. Pp. 234. 

Saint-Mare Girardin was of that remarkable 
group of Frenchmen, who, born at about the turn of 
the nineteenth century, appear in some public guise 
or other through each of the five successive govern- 
ments which obtained between the Restoration and 
the Third Republic. Long lived, versatile, energetic, 
and articulate they were. Few, if any, had the genius 
of the great eighteenth-century figures, and few had 
the fire and force of the Revolutionary leaders. Their 
bourgeois backgrounds, their understanding of the 
struggle for economic existence, their concern for 
their own and society’s material security, were rea- 
sons enough to narrow the area of their speculations 
and curb an otherwise reckless and selfless pursuit of 
conviction. Perhaps this is the germof what is meant 
by “‘bourgeois mediocrity,” and perhaps this is what 
Saint-Mare Girardin was reflecting when he enjoined 
a lecture hall full of students, ‘“‘soyons médiocres.”’ 

In anadmirably documented study, which is con- 
structed upon an exhaustive canvass of published 
works, manuscripts, and privately held family pa- 
pers, Wylie portrays the critical points in the long 
and active life of Saint-Mare Girardin. His subject, 
as literary critic and moralist, political analyst for 
forty-odd years on the Journal des Débats, professor 
at the Sorbonne, member of legislative assemblies, 
high official in the ministry of education, and mem- 
ber of the Academy, well merits the attention he has 
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at last received. Any shortcomings the book may 
possess are not those of disregard of the central 
figure. Within the assigned limits the book is sys 
tematic, objective, and thorough. In the matter of 
Girardin’s literary criticism and his place in the ro 
mantic-neoclassicist feud, it is penetrating. 

Yet this reviewer has certain objections. The 
first of these are of a technical nature: too small 
print for the many quoted passages, too much quota 
tion in French for a book addressed to an American 
audience (20-30 per cent would be a conservative 
guess, and much of that the crucial percentage), and 
no index. The second objection stems from the want 
of precision in the use of the concepts which the 
words “‘liberal” and ‘‘bourgeois” convey. These are 
the key concepts in the milieu in which Girardin 
moved; they are diflicult to grasp and difficult to ex 
pound. If an author does not wrestle with them in 
the specific context in which they are used and strive 
to pick out their meaning by saying not only what 
they mean but also what they do not mean in this 
context, he has diffused his light and dissipated its 
candle power. To say, as the author does in one place, 
that Girardin changed from being a conservative 
liberal to a liberal conservative is to tell little about 
a man’s political philosophy and little or nothing of 
where he belonged in the political spectrum. Al 
though Wylie does a great deal more with the con 
cept of ‘‘bourgeois,” not until his last chapter does he 
pull up the loose strands. And here, in Girardin’s own 
definition, which stressed the moral ingredient and 
underplayed the economic, the political, and the so 
cial ingredients of bourgeoisdom, one feels as if there 
were much that was atypical in Girardin’s concep 
tion of himself as a bourgeois and much that was 
atypical in Wylie’s analysis. 

The book ends with a sixty-six-page bibliography 
of Girardin’s writings, which for detail and apparent 
completeness should arouse to justifiable envy the 
ghosts of far more important writers and thinkers of 
many an age. 
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Cotta’sche, 1949. Pp. 453. 
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Gaucher, 1949. Pp. 280. Fr. 360 


The German novel, 1939-44. By H. BorscHEeNstEIN. 
Toronto: Toronto University 
Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 198. 18s 
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burger. By Louis Davin. Paris: Médicis, to49. 


Pp. 390. Fr. 750. 
Documents on German foreign policy, 1918-1945: 
from the archives of the German foreign ministry 
D, (1937 Vol. Il, Germany and 
Csechoslovakia (1937-1938). (“Publications of the 
department of state,’’ No. 3548.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp 


$3 


Series 1045) 


1155. 
25 
Goethe's selected letters. Edited by BARKER FAIRLEY. 
texts” Blackwell, 

1Q4Q9. Pp 205. 5S. 0 1. 


(“German series.) London 


Die Weimarer Republik. By FERDINAND FRIEDENS- 
BURG. Berlin: Habel, 1946. Pp. 412 


Gustav Stresemann. By Water GOruitz. Heidel 


berg: Ahren, 1947. Pp. 288 


Die Deutschen in der Kultur des Abendlandes. By 
Hans W. HEGEMANN. Munich: Piper, 1948. Pp 
1360 


Berlin 1848: sur Hundertjahrfeier der Marsrevolution 
im Auftrage des Magistrats von Gross-Berlin. By 
Dr. Ernst KAEBER, director of the Stadtarchiv. 
Berlin: Aufau-Verlag, 1948. Pp. 207 
Hans Rothfels’ article, ‘‘1848—one hundred years 

after” (Journal, XX [1948], 291-319), 

that the liberal forces in 1848 were weakened and 


recognizes 


diverted both by social strife and by nationalisn 

Like L. B. Namier in 1848: the revolution of the intel 
lectuals (London, 1944), however, Rothfels dismisses 
the social issue somewhat summarily in order to give 
greater emphasis to nationalistic developments. This 
imbalance is more than reversed in the little centen 

nial volume under review, which gives most atten 

tion to social forces and their influence. The author 
is, of course, well aware of the interdependence of the 
struggles for freedom and for national unity in Ger 
many, but he touches on the Frankfort Assembly 
and the problem of German unification only as these 
affected developments in Berlin. Such an apportion 
ment of emphasis is partially justified by the title of 
the book, which the author further narrows to ‘‘the 
iy of explaining the 
lack of detailed treatment even of the Prussian con 
the 
to draw 


people of Berlin” (p 199) by W 


stituent assembly. In writing of Berliners in 
1848, Ernst Kaeber has been : on the 
fruits of a lifetime of study of their history. He has 
directed the Berlin City Archive for more than twen 


ty-five years and has published numerous mono 


ble 


graphs on the city’s history, including several! on 
One wishes that he had not been so handi 
capped by present-day d 
Berlin 


the absence of any references or index, though some 


1848 
ifficulties of publication in 
ucer b 


The usefulness of Berlin 1848 is ree 


a score ot reprocut tions 


of contemporary caricatures, title-payes, 


compensation is afforded by 
and other 
the city 
which gives the locations of the March barricades 
The reviewer has found most interest in Kaeber’s 


illustrative material, including a map of 
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account of social developments in the Prussian capi- 
tal and their influence on political movements: the 
combined impact of the onset of industrialization 
and of economic crisis; the immaturity of political 
opinion and organization before the revolution; the 
frequent mass meetings, such as the one before the 
pavilions in the Tiergarten, which touched off the 
critical events of the March Days: and the growth 
thereafter of the ‘‘weapons of democracy” (p. 101), 
such as the political clubs, with their fluctuating 
membership and their press-organs, and the civil 
guard. 

The penultimate chapter sketches the measures 
taken to relieve unemployment and other forms of 
distress and also various abortive efforts to organize 
‘*a genuine labor movement alongside the bourgeois- 
political revolution” (p. 151). These efforts culmin- 
ated in the unsuccessful strike of the printers of a 
few cities, including Berlin, and in the first German 
labor congress, consisting’of the representatives of 
thirty-five workers’ societies, who met in Berlin on 
August 23. The ablest labor leader to emerge in these 
events was the young typesetter, Stephan Born. Al- 
though acquainted with and schooled by Marx and 
Engels, Born, like his successors in the German labor 
movement, found it necessary to adapt his theoreti- 
cal position to the conditions of German labor. This 
earned him the strictures of Engels, but Kaeber, ex- 
plicitly following Edward Bernstein and Franz 
Mehring, concludes that ‘‘Born had to reckon with 
the mental horizons of the German workers but he 
exerted himself to lead them further” (p. 165). 

These and other details of the condition and ac- 
tivities of the people of Berlin, conveniently sum- 
marized by Kaeber, enhance a narrative which other- 
wise follows a well-trodden path. The path leads 
from the ‘‘echte Kevolution’” (p. 84) of March 
through the growing cleavage between liberal and 
democratic elements to the inglorieus end of the 
first Prussian constituent assembly in December 
1848 and the dissolution of its successor in the fol- 
lowing April. Although Kaeber indicates errors made 
by the democratic forces, he never conceals his sym- 
pathy with them. The defeat of their efforts to ‘‘com- 
plete” the March revolution in Prussia end of the 
parallel attempt to merge the ‘‘rigidly monarchistic, 
militaristic, bureaucratic” Prussia in a free German 
nation, together with the failure of the succeeding 
generation to achieve these goals of 1848, constitute 
for him ‘‘the basic cause for the fateful course of 
German history in the nineteenth and twentieth 
century” (pp. 88 and 207). It is well to be reminded 
of this interpretation, for it contains at least part of 
the truth, and, although it owes little to the results of 
recent investigation, it is in danger of being obscured 
thereby. 


” 


SINCLAIR W. ARMSTRONG 


Wahn und Wirklichkeit: die Aussen politik des Dritten 
Reiches, Versuch einer Darstellung. By Ericu 
Korot. In collaboration with Kart Herz Ass- 
HAGEN. 2d ed. Stuttgart: Union Deutsche Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft, 1948. Pp. 431. 
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Wahn und Wirklichkeit, ‘‘Ilusion and reality,” 
professedly represents an attempt to portray the 
history of Nazi foreign policy, accompanied, by rele- 
vant and accessory sidelights on domestic develop- 
ments in Germany. Erich Kordt’s account rests 
partly upon his personal observations made during 
vears of service in the German foreign office. Fur- 
thermore, he consulted as many other published 
sources (listed in a bibliography) as were available 
to him. Kordt’s narrative and analysis, though rela- 
tively brief on some points (notably on Hitlerite re- 
lations with the United States) represents a laudable 
achievement, considering the technical difficulties, 
such as the lack of proper facilities and the inability 
to explore completely the literature of foreign lands. 

Kordt asserts that the danger exists that a new 
“‘stab-in-the-back” legend may develop and that 
therefore a clear account of Hitler’s policy is needed. 
The author does not believe that later revelations 
will alter the prevailing judgment regarding Hitler’s 
major role in the chain of events leading to the sec- 
ond World War. Kordt, however, does take a stand 
against those extremists who seek to equate Hitler 
with the German people, attempt to demonstrate 
that an evil strain has been dominant in German 
history, and hence hold all Germans individually ac- 
countable for the crimes of the ‘Nazi regime. Yet the 
author does not contend that Germany can disas 
sociate herself completely from the guilt of the 
Nazis. 

A review can only feature certain salient points. 
Kordt points out that after 1933 Soviet estrange 
ment from Germany was gradual. Not until the end 
of 1934 did the Soviet Union take the Hitler threat 
seriously (pp. 65-66). Even in 1935 Russian trust in 
France lacked vitality; Maxim Litvinov and other 
Russian officials repeatedly stated that Russia only 
reluctantly established closer ties with the ‘‘petty- 
bourgeois French” and the “arrogant Anglo-Saxons” 
(p. 73). Ultimately, in a speech on March 10, 1930, 
Stalin gave the first sign that a rapprochement be 
tween Russia and Germany again was feasible. 

The information on events preceding the out- 
break of war in 1939, as witnessed by the author, is 
especially valuable. Hitler persisted to the end in 
the illusion that Britain and France would not fight 
over the Polish issue. Even after the Anglo-Saxon 
declaration of war on Germany, Hitler consoled him- 
self with the reflection, ‘‘Even if they {the English] 
have declared war on us, in order to fulfil their treaty 
obligations, that still does not mean that they also 
will fight” (p. 218). As usual, Ribbentrop agreed. 

Considerable attention is directed toward the 
question of why the Germans tolerated, or were un- 
able to overthrow, the Hitlerite regime. These argu- 
ments will carry greater conviction in America now, 
since the case of Czechoslovakia has demonstrated : 
how difficult it is under certain circumstances, even 
for a people whom we judge to be most democratic, 
to resist a determined and active minority possessed 
of all the instrumentalities of power. In Hitler’s case 
his very success in achieving a great and desired re- 
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dress of the ‘‘wrongs” of Versailles, all without war, 
reassured many Germans and disarmed those who 
planned opposition. The very readiness of England 
and France to deal with Hitlerite Germany allayed 
the doubts of many regarding the morality and wis- 
dom of Hitlerian statesmanship. 

During the war itself, Hitler’s early victories 
made the growth of internal opposition difficult. 
Even the first colossal setback in Russia during the 
winter of 1941-42 was neutralized psychologically 
by Japan’s entry into the war and early astounding 
successes. Later the ‘‘unconditional surrender”’ for 
mula enabled Hitler to continue the war, even after 
all but a few die-hards had lost all hope of victory or 
even of a stalemate. 

Wahn und Wirklichkeit, despite obvious and ad 
mitted shortcomings, deserves serious consideration. 
It presents a reasoned account; the basic findings 
are, in general, in accord with facts from other pub 
lished sources. 

Oscar J. HAMMEN 


Jacob Boehme (1575-1624): studies in his life and 
teaching. By Hans L. MARTENSEN. Translated 
by T. Ruys Evans with notes and appendixes by 
STEPHEN Hosuovuse and a foreword by CANON 
PETER GREEN. New ed. rev. New: York: Harper, 

. ¢ 
1949. Pp. 233. $5.00. 


KLAus MEHNERT 
West, 1049. Pp. 


Deutschland-Jahrbuch 1ogo. By 
and HEINRICH SCHULTE. Essen 
502. 

des denkwtirdigen Jahres 1045. 


order of the 
Wiirzburg: 


Wiirsburg Chrontk 
Edited by Dr. Hans Oppett by 
of Wiirzburg 


municipal council 


Schéningh, 1947. 


L’asione parlamentare del Trentino nel 1848-49 a 
Francofortee a Vienna. By P. Peprorti, FE. BRoL, 
and B. Rizz1. Trento: Mutilati e Invalidi, 1948. 
Pp. 376. L. 600 

Scientific autobiography. By Max PLAaNnck. Trans 

lated by Max von Lave. New York: Philosophi 

cal Library, 1949. Pp. 192. $3.75. 

Sophie Dorothee, Mutter Friedrichs des Grossen. By 
FRIEDRICH RECK-MALLECZEWEN, 2d ed. Wiesen- 
theid: Drémersche, 1948. Pp. 176 


Karl Schurs: ein rhetnischer Jtingling, des Lebensbe 
richtes erster Teil. By WILHELM SPAEL. Essen: 
Verlag Fredebeul & Koenen KG., 1948. Pp. 318. 
This little volume apparently is intended pr 

marily for German readers. As far as historical facts 

are concerned, it contains practically no information 
that cannot be found in the first forty pages of 

Claude M. Fuess’s Carl Schurz, reformer (New York, 

1932). It deals with the life of Schurz to the time of 

his emigfation to the United States in 1852. Schurz 

was an impressionistic, romantic youth of extraordi 
nary talents and with sometimg of the soul of a poet 


eb rae sacs Soe ce 


His early life therefore lends itself peculiarly well to 
this type of biographical treatment, which 
cerned primarily with creating atmosphere 


is CON 


The young Schurz was a precocious lad at the 
gymnasium and the University of Bonn. He became 
a member of the student cdrps, Franconia, and fell 
under the spell of Gottfried Kinkel, the rather naive 
romantic, under whose influence he moved rapidly 
toa position that might be described as ‘‘democra tic 
liberalism.”’ While still a student, Schurz wrote lib 
eral articles for a paper published in Bonn; and, 
1848, it was a foregone con 


when Germans rose in 
ld the 


clusion that the young Schurz would joir 
ment to unite Germany under a republican govern 
ment. He received his baptism of fire as an aide-ce 
camp to Fritz Anneke, another ‘“‘forty-eighter,”’ 
who, like Schurz, finally settled in the United States, 


move 


and he was captured at Rastatt. Escaping across 
the Rhine and into Switzerland, Schurz continued to 
write for the German press 
his old professor, Kinkel, from the fortress at Spar 


dau where he was imprisoned, made, Schurz famous 


! } . 
ihe dramatic rescue of 


throughout Europe and later helped build his repu 
tation in America. He wan and 
Paris but returned to Switzerland to raise a national 
Finally, 


lered ‘to London 
loan for another revolution in Germany 
after Louis Napoleon’s coup d’état had dashed the 
hopes of the refugees for another popular uprising, 
Schurz embarked in 1852, with his German bride o! 
a few months, for America 

These are the main points of the story. They he ve 
been told many times, and they are based primarily 
on Schurz’s own reminiscences and those of Kinkel 
The author is not content with a cold recital of his 
torical facts. He has produced a very readable vol 
ume in which he re-creates settings and landscapes 
and even the thoughts which presumably occupied 
his hero’s mind in certain crises of life. The style and 
technique is that of the novelist rather than of the 
sober academic historian. The bibliography refers to 
the work of such American scholars as Chester V 
Easum but makes no reference to the biographies of 
Schurz by Joseph Schafer and Fuess; and, though 
much is said about the revolution of 1848-49, there 
is no mention of Veit Valentin’s monumental work 
in this field. 

It is perhaps unfair to judge this book by the 
usual standards applied to conventional biography 


and history. One can imagine the handle under 


which the author labored in these troubles 
when libraries have been destroyed and German 
ial blackout 
e book must be 

Assuch, 
ippreciation 
the Ger 


} 
ee! mmpieteils 


d times 
scholars still suffer from the intellect 
caused by Hitler the war. Th 
viewed asa kind of historical impressioni 


and 


it reveals a genuine understanding and 
present 


} 
i 


of the liberal forces that were 


of 1848 and have never 


crushed; and to those 


and tyranny of the Third Reich, it m 


many 
who suffered under the te 
even gi 
new hope at a time when the “‘other Germany” 


is struggling to be born 
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From Tol puddle to T.U.C.: a century of farm labour- 
ers’ politics. By G. E. Fusseit, F.R. Hist. S. 
Slough, Buckinghamshire: Windsor Press, 1948. 
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G. E. Fussell, of the British ministry of agricul- 
ture, needs no introduction to students of English 
agricultural history. This brief book of his is a curi- 
ous work, loosely organized and at times loosely 
written, and without an index; the book itself is un- 
attractively produced, especially as to its binding, 
and issues from one of the more obscure of the many 
new publishers who have appeared since the war. 
The text isa somewhat rambling account of the con- 
dition of the farm laborer of the south of England 
from the end of the eighteenth century to the 1930’s. 
The evils of the old Poor Law and the severities of 
the new are described; interesting brief accounts are 
given, here and there, of laborers’ wages, the food of 
the rural family, gang labor, child labor, provision of 
allotments and small holdings, migration and emi 
gration. The narrative of the history of farm la- 
borers’ unions is, like its subject, episodic; some in- 
cidents are described in some detail, others, like that 
of the Tolpuddle martyrs (pp. 26-27), are dismissed 
with unnecessary brevity. The work of Joseph Arch 
and his National Agricultural Labourers’ Union of 
1872 and the great lockout of 1874 are given due 
prominence, and so is George Edwards’ work in 
Norfolk in 1889-95 and in the years of unrest and of 
more active organization from 1906 to 1914. The 
“feudal” character of rural life as late as 1912 and 
the callousness and tyranny of farmers over their 
laborers are brought out in striking passeges on 
pages 117, 122, and 127. The rate of change in the 
country was certainly slow. Weekly wages for farm 
laborersaveraged gs. 6d. in 1824, 12s. in 1870, 16s. in 
1897; negotiations in 1915 raised them to 18s.; under 
the Agricultural Wages Board (1917~21 and 1924 
onward) they rose, under statute, from 30s. in 1918 
to 338. 4d. in 1937. In 1947 they were raised from 
8os. to gos. War, rather than his trade-unions, has 
been the main cause of the farm laborer’s recent and 
belated advances in wages and status. 

Such a subject as this could hardly be dull, and 
Fussell has done it justice within the limits set by 
the book, though for a more detailed narrative stu 
dents will still prefer older works, such as F. E 
Green’s History of the English agricultural labourer, 
1870-1920 (London, 1920). It goes without saying 
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that the book is based on a wide knowledge of the 
very extensive primary and secondary literature on 
the subject, which is listed in a valuable, though la 
conic, bibliography. Misprints are few: William Lev- 
itt on page 27 should be Lovett 
It should be noted that the book contains, on 
pages 142-44, a bibliography of G. E. Fussell’s 
writings, mainly in periodicals, over more than a 
quarter of a century; it contains ninety-nine items. 
For this reason, apart from its other merits, the book 
should have a place in every library of English eco- 
nomic history. ; 
C. L: Mowar 
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Shakes peare en zijn tijd. \Shakespeare and his time.] 
By A. G. VAN KRANENDONK. 2d ed. rev. Amster 
dam: N.V. Em. Querido’s Uitgeversmij., 1947. 


Pp. 275 


/ 
This book is written primarily for the educated 
public, and the Shakespearean scholar will find little 
Yet the absence of footnotes 


that is new to him in it 
or of any pedantry makes this study not less inter 
esting or its author no less a scholar. If more histori 
ans were able to write like Kranendonk, there would 
be less danger that history might become a field of 
knowledge exclusively cultivated by and for profes 
sional historians. This work is not merely history of 
literature. Itsauthor has most successfully presented 
a picture of Elizabethan England as a background 
for Shakespeare and his works. Shakespeare’s plays 
are thus presented on a contemporary stage, skil 
fully erected by Kranendonk. He has painted rural 
life in Stratford (pp. 22-35), as well as life in London 
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(pp. 40-69), as Shakespeare must have known it 
The influence of Thomas Kyd, Robert Greene, 
Christopher Marlowe, Anthony Munday, and other 
writers upon Shakespeare is briefly mentioned (pp 
70-88). The author has devoted a chapter to externa! 
criticism, examining Shakespearean texts, and to 
chronology (pp. 89-104). In a polite but competent 
manner the author disposes of the controversy as to 
whether Bacon or some other contemporary wrote 
Shakespeare’s works (pp. 92-95). The relationship 
between Shakespeare and Ben Jonson has received 
careful attention (pp. 167-84). In the chronological 
discussion of Shakespeare’s works, the author has 
successfully tried to portray Shakespeare’s life 
through an analysis of his works. A bibliography of 
five and a half pages and a short index complete this 
well-written brief history of Shakespeare and _ his 
times. Because it written for the educated 
Dutch public, a public which easily reads English, 
one might ask why it was not written in English 
HeNRY POLMER 


was 


4h 
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ment of socialist thought, the influence of Eddington 
and Jeans, Whitehead and Bertrand Russell, Alfred 
Marshall and Keynes, Graham Wallas and Tawney 
—it would, in fact, become a history of the period as 
a whole. Routh’s purpose is more modest, ‘‘the study 
of twentieth century literature is inseparable from 
the study of ideas” (p. 11), he writes, as if this were 
not true of the literature of other centuries. Yet even 
here he disappoints; for the literature he is concerned 
with is that of the novel and, to a less extent, poetry, 
and the ideas whose influence he seeks to trace ex- 
clude those derived from politics and the condition 
of society. Nor does he deal faithfully with the peri- 
od: two-thirds of the book is concerned with the 
years before 1918; the 1930's, a time of new begin- 
nings and a new spirit in literature vastly different 
from the twenties, let alone the prewar years, get 
three pages; the 1940’s perforce get nothing, as the 
book was apparently written during the war, though 
not published until 1948. 

What Routh gives us, apart from three general 
chapters, is a series of potted biographies and appre- 
ciations of individual writers. Some of these are well 
done, for example, those on Kipling, Wells, Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Bridges, D. H. Lawrence, Virginia 
Woolf; many others are too short to be worth in- 
cluding. There is at times a slightly patronizing, 
schoolmasterish tone and a curious pedantry in in- 
cluding full names: John Boynton Priestley, Herbert 
George Wells, Aldous Leonard Huxley, Charles 
Langbridge Morgan, and others so dignified are at 
first sight unrecognizable. The general chapters con- 
tain useful suggestions about influential ideas but are 
pedestrian in style and occasionally obscure. The 
Edwardian writers, whom Routh distinguishes from 
the Victorian more than is justifiable, were influ- 
enced, he suggests, by the impact of scientific 
thought, mass-thinking, ‘‘machino-facture” (p. 6.), 
and the enlarged reading public (which was already 
at least half a century old). The writing of the 1920's 
was affected by the feeling of insecurity, of disillu- 
sion, of emancipation, of curiosity about one’s self, 
and by the interest in psychology, especially that of 
Freud. The influence of Edward Carpenter, B. F. 
Cummings, Benedetto Croce, I. A. Richards, is 
stressed, perhaps overstressed. 

The book is weakest as it approaches the present. 
Omitted or barely mentioned are Robert Graves, 
Vera Brittain, Evelyn Waugh, C. Day Lewis, Chris- 
topher Isherwood, James Hanley, George Orwell, A. 
G. Macdonnell, Elizabeth Bowen, Joyce Cary, I. 
Compton-Burnett, F. L. Green, Henry Green, Gra- 
ham Greene, Storm Jameson, Grassic Gibbon, to 
name only a few. For the interwar years John Leh- 
mann’s ‘‘Pelican book” on New writting in Europe 
(Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1940) and George 
Orwell’s essay, “Inside the whale,” are less preten- 
tious and much more penetrating. 

C. L. Mowat 
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Pp. 347. 

Storia di una passione, 1919-1943. By BIANCA CEVA. 
With a letter by BENEpETTO Croce. Milan: Gar- 
zanti, 1948. Pp. 54. L. 150. 


Storia parlamentare politica e diplomatica d’[talia da 
Novara a Vittorio Veneto. Vol. VU, 1917-1978. 
By S. Crurprizzi. Rome: Tosi, 1949. Pp. 620. 


Lorenzo de’Medici detto il Magnifico. By U. Dorint. 
Florence: Vallecchi, 1949. Pp. 320. L. 1,000. 


Carlo Cafiero, saggio di una storia documentata del 
socialismo. By ANTONIO LUCARELLI. Trani: Vec 


chi, 1947. Pp. 115. L. 200. 


The fall of Mussolini: his own story. By BENITO Mus- 
SOLINI. Translated from the Italian by FraNcEs 
FRENAYE. Edited and with a preface by Max 
Ascott. New York: Farrar, Straus & Co., 1948. 
Pp. 199. $3.00. 


Mussolini’s apologia pro vita sua now appears in 


translation to add its little bit of light to the story 


of Italy’s sudden and baffling switch from Axis to 
Allies in the summer of 1943. As Max Ascoli empha 
sizes in his pretace, ‘‘this book is not history, but 
personal history” (p. 61). 

Ascoli’s preface, based in part on Fascism for 
whom? (New York, 1938), which he wrote together 
with Arthur Feiler,-is essential tothe understanding 
of the Mussolini text. It presents a few historical] 


> 


landmarks and concepts to which the intensely sub 
jective account of the dictator can be related 
Though this preface has been attacked as too ex 
tended, it is, if anything, the reverse, since any 
scholar must assume that the general public knows 
little of fascism and might easily be 
Mussolini’s factual statements true. Unfortunately, 
Ascoli was not willing to ‘‘heckle him {Mussolini} 
with footnotes at the bottom of every page, pointing 


] j 
ied to considel 


out his countless violations of proven facts, or his 
unprovable assertions” (p. 61 by such 
careful work, which must be done when more sources 
appear, that the line between objective reality and 
psychopathic or propagandistic symbolism can be 
drawn. One might also wish that Ascoli had had 
space to document more fully his general statements. 


It is only 


His contention that the king was not ‘‘moronic,” his 
interpretation of the Fascist Social Republic as a 
‘violent innoculation of the most crude German 
fascism”’ (p. 68), his rather odd overlooking of the 
general incompetence of the Badoglio regime as one 
of the causes of the debacle of September 1943 and 
his term ‘‘half-fascist,”’ 
tunist who had not previously been granted the 
‘‘half”’-bill of health—all indicate 
spiration which one hopes he may pursue shortly 
The Duce’s text gets off to a slow start, as the 
first four chapters are barely more than a résumé of 
the principal military communiqués of the days be 
fore July 1943. The main thesis then appears 
ly, that the monarchy engineered the defeat of Italy 
in order to be rid of fascism. This was an important 


used for a type ol oppor 


channels of in 


name 


point of debate during the period in which, the book 
appeared in serial form (the summer of 1944). Mus 
solini’s aim was to blame the devastation of Italy on 
the Badoglio government and so to blacken the 
monarchist leaders as traitors that some 


might accrue tothe Fascist Social Republic. His effect 
1 


support 


was rather ta give the monarchy a last short shre« 
finally 


of respect by placing it 
own murderous regime. Thus the work 


} in opposition to his 
has some 
significance as one of the propaganda efforts of those 
desperate days. Now that the crisis has passed, his 
charges seem neither so surprising nor so damaging 
as to require an answer from the so-called ‘‘traitors 

Some of his revelations do, however, serve to docu 
ment further the hectic of the mon 
archist leaders in trying to pull off the really hazard 


Allies 


Mussolini tells a little of himself, using the pomp 


iIngompetence 
ous operation of turning Italy over to the 


ous third It is clear from a letter that he 
wrote to Pietro Badoglio from confinement that he 


person 


did not at first realize the magnitude of his fall. He 


was still at the opportunistic game af seeking deals 


Later on he put his faith in Germans and dreame 


a comeback like that of Napoleon from 
hard even now to read these pages without revul 
sion 


GEORGE T. Peck 


Flore: 


Par 
Panera. 


Storia di Firenze. Py A 
1949 Pp 5 | 2,000 


ice 
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La diplomasia del Regno di Sardegna durante la 
prima guerra d’indipendensa. Vol. 1, Relasiont con 
il Granducato di Toscana (marzo 1848 —aprile 
1849). By C. Piscueppa. Turin: Museo nazio- 
nale del Risorgimento, 1949. Pp. 589. 


Il pensiero politico italiano dal 1700 al 1870. By L. 
SALVATORELLI. (“Biblioteca di cultura storica.’’) 
8th ed. rev. Turin: Einaudi, 1949. Pp. 407. L. 
1,200. 

Nouvelles et spéculations & Venise: au début du XVI° 
stécle. By PreRRE SARDELLA. (‘Cahiers des An- 
nales,” No. 1.) Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 
1948. Pp. 84. Fr. 120. 

In a preface Lucien Febvre, editor of the An- 
nales: économies—sociétés—civilisations, explains 
that this is the first brochure of a new series, ‘‘Ca- 
hiers des Annales,” published by the Association 
Mare Bloch pour I’Etude des Civilisations, founded 
in memory of the famous French historian shot by 
the Germans. The series will comprise scholarly but 
vividly written studies which are too long for articles 
and too short for books. 

In this essay on news and speculation in Venice 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, Sardella 
drawsa vivid picture of the dependence of the Vene 
tian economy on war and peace, market conditions 
abroad, and safety along the principal trade routes 
from the Indian Ocean to the North Sea. Any ob- 
struction of the channels ef trade was bound to have 
repercussions upon the Rialto. The merchants ot 
Venice were kept informed by their business connec- 
tions abroad and used this information to forecast 
the trend of the market. The slowness of communica- 
tions, however, increased speculative risks. 

Sardella considers the effect of news on the price 
of grain and spices, the market for government secu- 
rities, and the rise and fall of insurance premiums. 
Exchange rates receive only passing mention, al- 
though foreign news was of supreme importance to 
the banker, who needed to know where it would be 
profitable to draw or to remit. Indeed, exchange 
fluctuations were influenced as much by reports 
from other places as by the conditions prevailing in 
the local market. 

The author points out that the demand for wheat, 
unlike that for spices, was inelastic, since a small de- 
ficiency in supply caused a disproportionately large 
increase in price. Yet, the inelasticity of demand for 
prime necessities is a well-known economic phenome 
non. Perhaps he overemphasizes the role of specula- 
tion in the determination of price. Speculation does 
cause temporary deviations from the normal price 
but rarely alters the fundamental] trends of the mar- 
ket which result from the interplay of the forces of 
supply and demand, 

While this study would gain by greater use of eco- 
nomic analysis, the author has made a novel con- 
tribution in stressing the importance of expectations 
in the past as well asin the present. This monograph 
corroborates the recent studies of Frederic C. Lane 
which show that the decline of Venice and of Medi- 


terranean trade, including the trade in spices, was 
not so sudden as formerly supposed. 
FLORENCE EDLER DE ROOVER 
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I ‘‘giustisiati fascisti” dell’aprile 1945. By C. Srwia- 
Nt. Milan: Omnia, 1949. Pp. 202. L. 400. 


Lotta sociale in Italia. By G. SpApoLint. (‘‘Biblio- 
teca Vallecchi.”) Florence: Vallecchi, 1949. Pp. 
220. L. 300. 


Ritratto deli’ Italia moderna. By G. SpApo int. (‘‘Bi- 
blioteca Vallecchi.”) Florence: Vallecchi, 1949. 
Pp. 536. L. 300. 


Italia moderna. Vol. Il, (1898-1910). By G. Voure. 
(“Contributi alla storia della civilta europea” 
series.) Florence: Sansoni, 1949. Pp. 494. L. 2,000. 
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By ARTHUR MINDER. Pépinster: Thoumsin, 1948. 
Pp. 244. B. fr. 120. 


Amsterdam gedurende den tweeden Wereld-Oorlog: 
statistisch jaarboek der gemeente Amsterdam. |Am- 
sterdam during the second Worid War: statistical 
yearbook of the city of Amsterdam.} Amsterdam: 
Meulenhoff, 1948. Pp. 320. FI. 5.00. 


> openbare arbeidsbemiddeling gedurende den be- 
settingstijd (1940-1945). |The public employ- 
ment service during the occupation (1940~1945).| 
By A. J. H. Baver. Delft: Waltman, 1948 


A careful study of the methods used by the Ger- 
mans to obtain Dutch workers for the German econ- 
omy during the war. 


Nederland tussen de natién: een bijdrage tot onze cul- 
tuurgeschiedenis. [The Netherlands among the 
nations: a contribution to our cultural history.| 
Vol. II. Edited by J. S. BArrstra and W. Ban- 
NING. Amsterdam: Ploegsma, 1948. Pp. 334. 


De Nederlandsche beleggingen in de Vereenigde Staten. 
{Dutch investments in the United States.] By 
K. D. Boscu. Amsterdam: Elsevier, 1948. Pp. 
701. Fl. 22.50. 

Visf eeuwgetizden. [Five centuries.] By H. A. ENNo 
VAN GELDER. Amsterdam: Van Kampen, 1948. 
Five essays on the year forty-eight in the last five 

centuries of Dutch history. 

Koning Willem IT. |King William II.] By A. Hat- 
LEMA. Assen: Born, 1949. Pp. 214. 

Prins Maurits, 1576-1625. By A. HALLEMA. Assen: 
Born, 1949. Pp. 222. 


Coen, koopman van Heeren Zeventien. |Coen, mer- 
chant of the Dutch East India Company.] By J. 
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VAN DER Wovupe. Amsterdam: De Koer, 1948. 
Pp. 399. 


Het drama van Putten: terreur over een Nederlands 
dor p, October 1944. |The tragedy of Putten: terror 
over a Dutch village, October 1944.] Edited by 
T. Wouters. Laren: Nieuwe Tift, 1940. Pp. 353. 
FI. 22.50. 
The stors 


quce. 


of the Dutch Ly 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

Tberisches Erbe. By ReiINHOLD SCHNEIDER. Olten, 
Switzerland: Hegner, 1949. Pp. 376. 

Contains. new editions of two of Schneider’s 
books, Das Leiden Camoes oder Untergang und Vol 
lendung der portugtesischen Macht (Hellerau, 1930) 
and Philipp der Zweite oder Religion und Macht 
(Leipzig, I1Q3t). 

The Spanish story: Franco and the nations at war. By 
HerBertT Frets. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1948. Pp. 282. $3.50 

The masquerade in Spain. By CHARLES FOLTz, JR. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948. Pp. 375. 
$ 4.00 
In The masquerade in Spain, Charles Foltz, Jr., a 

veteran journalist of the Associated Press, with five 


years of experience in Spain, seeks to explain the 


origin, evolution, and meaning of the Franco regime 
from the point of view of internal politics. Foltz 
holds that the ‘managers of Spain” have been fre 

quently changed through the centuries of history, 
but that the real ‘‘masters of Spain” have always 
been the ‘‘members of an oligarchy, a compara 

tively few who have so distributed power among 
themselves as to insure permanent control of the 
State” (p. 8). This oligarchy is so old and so bound 
together through intermarriage that Foltz refers to 
it as the ‘Spanish Family,” consisting of no more 
than 2 percent of the population of Spain. Foltz de 

votes the bulk of his volume to the investigation of 
the manipulation of successive Spanish politicians by 
the “Spanish Family” in the defense of their vested 
interests. After a brief survey of Spanish history, he 
traces the interaction of the factors in the rise and 
fall of the second Spanish Republic, the civil war, 
and the rise and policies of Francisco Franco in the 
light of this thesis. He denies the existence of a 
‘“deep-dyed Axis plot” (p. 39) in the origin of the 
civil war, analyzing it rather as another in a long 
series of pronunciamientos. But he does devote con 

siderable attention to the quick participation of the 
Nazis through Johannes Bernhardt, followed hastily 
by the Fascists in the crucial days of the rebellion 

He also traces the rise of the Falange as a new mask 
for the ‘Spanish Family” and makes a considerable 
contribution in his analysis of its policies, organiza 

tion, and membership. He holds that, as a result of 
oligarchical influence, the revolutionary program of 
the Falange was changed to a pogrom and the Fa 

lange was lel to assume the responsibility. Despite 


its decisive victory in the civil war, the ‘Spanish 


AND NOTICES 


So 
Family” retained its fear of the people whom it had 
returned to slavery; hence, the necessity of maintain 
ing a strong army, police force, and the Falange 
But, as a result of its victory over the anti-Franco 
forces, the ‘‘Family” extended its power in Spain 
Landholdings were extended, the cacigues were re 
stored to a position stronger than ever before, the 
profits of the rulers were swelled by black-market 
activities, and clerical control was restored. Mean 
while, the ‘‘Family”’ held three off 
TOs 


cers in reserve, 


ready to ‘‘pronounce” if a crisis Phese lieuten 
ant generals are Alfredo Kindelan, a 
José Enrique Varela, a Carlist, religious and reac 
tionary ;and Antonio Aranda, posing asa republicen 


monarchist; 


In this way the oligarchy has prepared for any con 
tingency 

Foltz provides much information on individuals 
in Spain and follows in some detail the co-operation 
of the Falarige with the Nazis until the ‘‘fall of Fas 
cism in Italy shook the Spanish oligarcy to its foun 


Chen, Foltz writes, fortunatels 


dations” (p. 195 

“for the Family, the Falange ‘got religion’ and the 
: Nevertheless 
Family’ 
ing the threat of 
to Germany to sell wolfram to the 


Great Britain at an ¢ 


clergy came to the rescue” (p. 109 
the Falange lost its hol 
the Allied nations 
economic aid 
United States and 
pront. 

In The Spanish story Herbert Feis presents an 
authoritative account of Franco’s relations with the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Axis powers 
during the second World War. Unlike Foltz’s eve 
witness account of Spain during those crucial] da 


} bs , 
1, and the veere 


while us 


towar 


normous 


Feis’s story is told from the angle of the state depart 
ment in Washington 
affairs there 


He served as adviser on inter 
1Q44 
first 


ing Com 


national economic from 1937 to 
and writes with authority 


chairman of the Iberian Peninsula Operat 


because he was the 
mittee, charged with the control of the economic r¢ 
lations with Spain during the war. He has also had 
access to state department material which he has 
used liberally to form the basis of his account 
Feis has woven the threads of intricate diplomatic 
negotiations between Spain and the United States 
and Great Britain, on the hand, and the Axis 
powers, On the other, into an exciting story. While 
the collaboration of Franco Spain with the Axis has 


one 


been well publicized since the publication of the 
United Nations ‘Report of the Subcommittee on the 
Lake Success, N.Y.?], 1946) and 


The 
1940) b 


Spanish Question” 
Spanish gor 
the ce 


the official German documents in 
{xis (Washington, 


lates in 


ernment and the 
partment of state, Feis re detail and 


recounts the 


more 


with greater objectivity than previou 
negotiations and economic pressure that kept Spain 
in the second World War a 
he 


it 


from engaging activels 


ilyzes the factors 


contr 


an Axis ally. He an 
the hesitancy 


with which allie economl 
was applied, relaxed, a 

tarian rulersof Spain, as they vy 

ligerency to passive resignation as t 


In evaluating the two volume 
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Foltz’s account is the more controversial and is in 

some respects superficial in its presentation of the re- 

actions of Spaniards to events within Spain, lacking 
adequate analysis of the reasons prompting those re- 

actions. On the other hand, Feis has presented a 

more objective and detached account which does 

not possess the warmth that a more detailed relation 
of the attendant internal events in Spain to its for- 
eign relations would have given his narrative. Foltz 
tends to emphasize too strongly the thesis of the 

‘Spanish Family” without indicating the historic and 

other contributing factors which brought the vested 

interests into alliance for their common defense. 

Feis would have revealed greater understanding of 

the vicissitudes of Spanish foreign policy if he had 

presented it against the background of the precari- 
ous position of a dictator supported by a minority of 
the Spanish people. 
RHEA MARSH SMITH 
SWITZERLAND 

Das Schicksal des Sonderbundes: in seitgendssischer 
Darstellung. By EpGAR Bonjour, professor in the 
University of Basel. Aarau: Verlag H. R. Sauer- 
lander & Co., 1947. Pp. 245. Sw. fr. 16. 

Die Griindung des schweiserischen Bundesstaates. By 
EpGar Bonjour. Basel: Benno Schwabe & Co. 
Verlag, 1948. Pp. 359. Sw. fr. 15. 

These two books by Edgar Bonjour, although 
under different imprints, are essentially parts of one 
work on the revolutionary reconstruction of Swiss 
political organization in 1847 and 1848. Die Griind- 
ung des schweiserischen Bundesstaates, second in date 
of publication, presents a solid, if ‘‘popular,” account 
of the struggles over constitutional! revision, cul- 
minating in the brief civil war of 1847 and the quite 
unique resolution of that conflict in the constitution 
of 1848. Half the book is devoted to an intelligently 
selected and effectively comprehensive series of con- 
‘temporary materials, some in extract but for the 
most part complete. Das Schicksal des Sonderbundes 
consists of immediate and retrospective materials 
from participants in regard to the civil war itself, 
with an introduction devoted to ‘the historiography 
of the Sonderbund period.” This introduction is 
made up of comment, biographical, bibliographical, 
and semicritical, in regard to the principal contem- 
poraries and participants who published relevant 
works between 1848 and 1875 and their utterances. 
These biographical items contain many illuminating 
formulations of motive and conneetion which add 
much to the formal account. The materials reprinted 
in Das Schicksal des Sonderbundes, with the notable 
exception of excerpts from the classic story of Gen- 
eral Guillaume Dufour, commander-in-chief for the 
victors, are from representatives of the defeated side 
and, in the nature of things, are retrospective ac- 
counts rather than documentary pieces. Under the 
compulsions of centenary piety, both books subordi- 
nate the scholarly apparatus and the discussion of 


technical issues but do furnish adequate indications 


of the sources used.and referred to. 
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In the preface to Die Griindung des Bundesstaates, 
the author announces his purpose of portraying ‘‘the 
historica! life in its rich diversity, the circumstances, 
events, men, ideas, and parties of the epoch out of 
which, after several unsuccessful efforts and severe 
crises, the confederation evolved” (p. 5). This large 
program he fulfils less well than he does the simpler 
task of tracing the complicated pattern of events 
from the formation of the Sonderbund to the forma- 
tion of the constitution. The omission of an adequate 
analysis of the economic and political difficulties of 
the growing industrial society of urban Switzerland 
and, more regrettably, of the actualities of the ani- 
mus—Catholic, Protestant, and liberal—irf the cru- 
cial Jesuit question leaves an unfortunate gap in the 
picture. The journalistic superiority of tales of po- 
litical and military maneuver as narrative materia! 
do not excuse the historian from the responsibility 
for analysis and even objective valuation of the con- 
siderations which actuated men of the past in their 
time. 

Among Swiss historians, it is apparently an un- 
written but still respected principle of the peace that 
so suddenly followed the civil war that the Sonder- 
bund should be handled with delicacy or at any rate 
with the most complete objectivity. From the point 
of view of any other national history, the Sonder- 
bund, as its brief military history suggests, was a 
most imperfect sketch of a responsible political en- 
tity, devised only to serve as focus for the positive 
intervention of the great powers, and in particular, 
of Austria. The rapidity of the collapse of the Son 
derbund, the inability of the great powers to find a 
basis of united action and the wavering position of 
England (quick to seize a position of influence with 
the victorious diet), and the outbreak of revolution- 
ary disturbances all over Europe in 1848 rendered 
the basic calculation nugatory. 

The final chapter tells the story of the formation 
of the constitution. In essence, the story is close to 


the one familiar to Americans: a conflict between 
- centralizing and federalist tendencies, resolved by 


equal representation in one house and proportional 
in the other; the establishment of a clear area of in- 
dependence of the cantons for the central govern- 
ment—tinance, customs, foreign relations, communi- 
cations, money, weights and measures. The funda- 
mental human rights—settlement, movement, reli 
gion, thought, and expression—were protected from 
governmental restriction. More successfully than the 
American constitution, the Swiss constitution estab 
lished effective form for the expression of the will of 
the Swiss people. The constitutional commission, 
working with intense rapidity to take advantage of 
the favorable conjuncture of affairs internal and ex- 
ternal in the spring of 1848, decided on complete 
anonymity for its proceedings, and no Madison with 
a mind to posterity qualified his adherence to the 
principle by keeping a good diary. Within the limita 
tion imposed by this lack of source material, Bonjour 
gives an excellent brief account of the formation of 
the-constitution, less analytical than that of W. E. 
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Rappard (La comstitution fédérale de Suisse, Journal, 
XXI [1949], 380) but more effective in representing 
the process of development within the constitutional 
commission and in public opinion. 

Switzerland, the bright exemplar of nineteenth- 
century radicalism, remains a block of offense to the 
radicalism of the twentieth. What becomes of it ina 
world rationalized either by the Communists or the 
Westerners? 

F. L. NussBAuM 


Die schweiser Presse um die Mitte des 10. Jahrhun- 
derts: thre Reaktion auf den Staatsstreich Louis 
Napoleon Bonapartes. By HEINER GAvTSCEY. 
Basel: Helbling & Lichtenhahn, 1949. Pp. 
Sw. fr. 8.50. 


ait. 


Edmund von Steiger: 30 Jahre neuere bernische und 
schweizerische Geschichte. By Erich GRUNER 
Bern: Francke, 1949. Pp. 376. Sw. fr. 13. 


Constantin Pecqueur: ein religioser Sosialtheoretiker 
an der Schwelle des modernen Maschinenseitalters. 
By Herpert Rarr. (“Ziircher volkswirtschaft 
iche Forschungen,” No. 42.) Zurich: Girsberger, 
1949. Pp. 198. Sw. fr. 17. 


‘ 

Der ‘‘Eidgendssische Verein” 1875-1913: die Ge 
schichte der protestantisch-konservativen Partei 
bildung im Bundesstaat. By PETER RINDER 
KNECHT. Affoltern: Weiss, 1949. Pp. 302. Sw. fr. 
8 

Die Steure politik des Bundes wahrend der W irtschafts- 
depression der Dreissiger jahre (1930-1938). By 
Hans R. ScHERRER. Zurich: Juris, 1949. Pp. 159 
Sw. fr. 10. 


Blockade und Gegenblockade: handels politische Sicher 
ung der schweiserischen Ein- und Ausfuhr im 2 
Weltkrieg. By ApoLpHe VAupAvux. Zurich: Poly 
graph, 1949. Pp. 128. Sw. fr. 9 


Die sosiale Politik des konservativen Biirgertums im 
Basel (1833-1875). By Epmunp Wyss. Wein 
felden: Neuenschwander’sche, 1948. Pp. 233. Sw. 
fr. 14.50. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


Jewish schools in Poland, 1919-19 30: their philosophy 
and development. By MiRiAM EISENSTEIN. New 
York: King’s Crown, 1949. Pp. 116. $2.25. 


The rape of Poland: pattern of Soviet aggression. By 
STANISLAW MrkorajczyKk. New York and Toron 
to: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. 298 
$4.00 
On October 18, 1947 Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, 
leader of the Polish Peasant party, learned that he 
was to be arrested, tried, and condemned to death 
for his continued opposition to the incumbent gov- 
ernment. Two days later he began his flight to Eng 
land. One year after his escape, The rape of Poland, 
an account of his political life from 1939 to 1947, was 
published 


ee ee ey 
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The rape of Poland is the bitter stor 
man, full of animus for the Russians and the Polish 
Communists and full of disappointment with Ameri 
can and British policy toward Poland. Although the 
work is autobiographical, it should be classified as a 
political tract rather than as memoirs; for the au 
thor’s concern appears to be the underscoring of the 
danger of the Soviet Union to the world rather thon 
the writing of a measured account of what he has 
seen and heard. The direct target of his attack is 
Russia; but Mikolajezyk is moved not so much by 


of a bitter 


hatred of the Soviet government as by the conviction 
that the re-establishment of a Poland, free from Sovi 
et control, requires the elimination of the present 
regime in Russia. 

The circumstances under which The ra pe of Polund 
was written limit the value of the work for student 
of contemporary history. When Mikolajezyk fled, 
took with him only a hi 
stuffed into his pockets. Obvious!) 
carry any of his notes or documents. He must, then, 


Va 
few items which could 


he could 
have relied on his memory and such data as he could 
find in England and the United States for the 

of the years 1g45 to 1947. For the 


story 
period 1939 to 
1945, he presumably had access to some of the mate 

rials in London and Washington 
Mikolajcezyk’s record of his trip to Washington ir 
June 1944 with that of the then P 
to the United States, Jan Ciechanowski, who accon 
pained him and took careful notes, reveals many dis 
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crepancies. Such discrepancies cause one to want t 
other 
ts 


when 


suspend judgment on the literal accuracy of 
phases of the work until better-Cocumented accoun 
are available. And one can but be skeptical! 
speeches allegedly made at secret Polish Communist 
meetings in 1947 are quoted verbatim by Mikol 
jeayk. 

It is to be regretted that the ¢ 
hastily over many phases of his experience. “t 
tramural politics of the Polish government-in-exile 


of his resigna 


uthor he . } ass 


are almost ignored; the circumstance 
tion as prime minister in November 1944 are covered 
in less than eight lines. Little atte j 
the internal political forces at work it 
land. Moreover, Mikolajczyk gives us littl 
into himself; his motives for particular acts are ei 


ntion 1s given to 
postwar Po 
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The rape of Poland should, how 
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Sibelius and the development of Finnish music. By 
Inmart HANNIKAINEN. London: Hinrichsen, 
1949. Pp. 45. 5s. 

Maailman mylldkdssé. {In the tumult of the world.] 
By Herkkx1 Kvemetti. Helsinki: Séderstrém, 
1949. Pp. 538. M. 490. 

The third volume of reminiscences of one of Fin- 
land’s leading musical figures, providing a lively pic- 
ture of the cultural and political life of the country 
in the middle of the last century. 

Joun L. KOLEHMAINEN 


Suomen  poliittinen tyivdenliike, 18g9-1949. |The 
Finnish political working-class movement, 1899 
1949.| Edited by Junant PAAsrvirta. Helsinki: 
Kansanvalta, 1949. Pp. 385. M. 575. 

Six authorities contribute to this fiftieth-anni- 
versary history of the Social Democratic party. 


Mannerheim e il dramma della Finlandia. By AMADEO 

Tostr. Bologna: Cappelli, 1949. Pp. 171. 

An Italian tries his hand at Finnish history, at- 
tempting, not too successfully, to elevate Manner- 
heim to the company of Napoleon, Garibaldi, and 
Moltke. 

Joun I. KOLEHMAINEN 


The Finnish women. Edited by ANNt Vorpro-JuvAs 
4 , 1 s - aS * os os 
and KAARINA Rvuontvuta. Helsinki: Séderstrém, 
1949. Pp. 111. M. 400. 
A richly illustrated volume recording the achieve- 
ments of Finnish women at home and in the profes- 


sions. 


Lietuvos Sovietizacija, 1940-41. |Sovietization of 
Lithuania, 1940-41.] By X. Y. Augsburg, Ger- 
many: Lithuanian DP Jurist Society, 1949. Pp. 
48. 

RUSSIA 


Pavlov: a biography. By B. P. BABKIN. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. 470. $6.00. 


Vers un humanisme nouveau: réflexions sur la littéra- 
ture sovtétique (19017-1947). By ANDRE BONNARD. 
Lausanne: Association suisse-URSS, 1948. Pp. 
82. Sw. fr. 2.50. 


The country of the blind: the soviet system of mind con- 
trol. By GrorGE S. Counts and Nucta Lopce. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1949. Pp. 368. $4.00. 


Guests of the Kreniin. By LieuTeNANT COLONEL 
R. G. Emmens. New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 
2990 $3.00. 

A navy flier’s account of the Russia he saw asa 

member of a bomber crew in 1942. 


Rusland: epos van ieed en strijd: de geschiedenis van 
het Russische volk. {Russia: epic of suffering and 
struggle: the history of the Russian people.} By 
H. A. ENNo vAN GeLpER. 2 vols. Amsterdam: 
Klsevier, 1949. Pp. 356+ 354. Fl. 25 for two vols. 
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The government of the Soviet Union. By SAmMuEL N. 
HARPER and RONALD THOMPSON. 2d ed. New 
York: Van Nostrand, 1949. Pp. 362. $3.75. 


History of the national economy of Russia to the 1917 
revolution. By PETER I. LyASCHENKO. Trans- 
lated by L. M. HERMAN with an introduction by 
CALVIN B. Hoover. New York: Macmillan, 194. 
Pp. 860. $13. 


history of Russian literature: comprising a history 
of Russian literature and contemporary Russian 
literature. By PRINCE Ditry S. Mirsky. Edited 
and abridged by Francis J. WHITFIELD. New 
York: Knopf, 1949. Pp. 550. $5.00. 


Out of the crocodile’s mouth: Russian cartoons about 
the United States from ‘*Krokodil,” Moscow's hu- 
mor magazine. Edited by WriLiaAM NELSON. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1949. Pp. 116. 
$2.50. 


Moscow correspondent. By RALPH PARKER. London: 
Muller, 1949. Pp. 304. ros. 6d. 


Introduction to Russian history and culture. By Ivar 
Spector. New York: Van Nostrand, 1949. Pp. 
640. $6.75. 


Alexander I of Russia. By LEONID STRAKHOVSKY. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1949. Pp. 302. 16s. 


Cervantes in Russia. By LupMiLtA BUKETOFF 
TurKEvitcH. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 276. $4.00. 

Cervantes’ influence on Russia as an example of 
the cultural impact of the West upon Russia. 


Siberian intervention. By Joun ALBERT WHITE. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1950. Pp. 340. $6.00. 


The Allied intervention, 1918-22. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Norway: her invasion and occupation. By AMANDA 
Jounson, Ph.D., professor of history, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. 
Sketches by Rutu M. Ciarkson. Decatur, Ga.: 
Bowan Press, 1948. Pp. 352. 

It isa pity that, having expended so much labor 
to collect facts and organize them, the author of this 
needed book did not take a little more time to do a 
better job. The bibliography (pp. 353-60) shows a 
respectable list of titles, albeit with some notable 
omissions, such as Halvdan Koht’s Frd skanse til 
skanse (Oslo, 1947), the reports of the Storting’s in- 
vestigating committee, and the postwar volumes of 
foreign-ofiice documents published by Sweden’ and 
Norway. There is nothing to indicate when the 
manuscript went to the printer, and it is possible 
that some of the best sources were then unavailable. 
This is the great hazard of writing history so hard 
upon contemporary events, and this book has suf- 
fered much on that account. The footnotes reveal 
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how heavily Dr. Johnson has relied upon newspapers 
and news journals of the war and occupation period. 
The Norwegian language weekly, Decorah (lowa|] 
Posten, and News of Norway, published by the Nor 
wegian Information Service, are cited very often. 
They seem to have supplied the main stock of the 
story, with other sources providing supplementation 
and anecdote. 

But the work is quite uncritical, both in method 
and in attitude. The source material is taken literal- 
ly, as though its purpose were only to provide mate 
rial for a running account of events and illustrative 
incidents. It is hard, even yet, for any of us to write 
of these years with objectivity. Nevertheless, there is 
a certain decorum of language that ought not to be 
frivolously discarded. ‘But this book is in a tone so 
emotional that it loses value. The Norwegians are 
saints and the Germans Huns—as simple as that. 
Norwegian tactical and political errors are hardly 
noted, though Norwegians themselves have been 
properly self-critical. The fact that some Norwegians 
expressed belief in naziism, Dr. Johnson merely 
finds ‘‘somewhat puzzling” (p. 105). Errors of trans 
lation, unnecessary translations of place names, and 
just plain grammatical mistakes mar the book seri 
ously. Svmbolically enough, the ancient Norwegian 
chestnut about the sailor who, upon ordering bouil- 
lon in a restaurant and finding it hardly more than 
salt water, grumbled that he must have been sailing 
on bouillon all his life, Dr. Johnson has culled from 
Decorah Posten and solemnly attributed to the poor 
food that the Norwegians were allowed by the Ger 
mans. 

If Dr. Johnson had any guidance in writing this 
book, it was poor. If she had none, she should have 
had. 

Bryn J. Hovpr 


The Lapps. By BJORN CoLutnpeRr. Princeton, N.J. 
Princeton University Press for the American 
Scandinavian Foundation, 1949. Pp. 270. $3.75. 


Their lives and history 


BALKANS AND NEAR EAST 


Etat juif et monde arabe. By FRANCOIS PLESSIER 
Paris: Gaucher, 1949. Pp. 424. Fr. 480. 


Muslim league yesterday and today. By A. B. Rajput. 
London: Probsthain, 1949. Pp. 288. 16s. 


Report on the Greeks. By FRANK SMOTHERS, WILLIAM 
Harpy McNEILL, and ELizABeETH DARBISHIRE 
McNEILL. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1948. Pp. 226. $2.50 
This survey of present-day Greece was conducted 

by F. Smothers, a foreign correspondent with wide 

experience, W. H. McNeill, formerly assistant mili 

tary attaché at the United States embassy in Athens, 

and E. D. McNeill, former member of the United 

States Information Service in Athens. An unusually 

interesting and clear introductory chapter on the 


geography of Greece is followed by a long chapter on 
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the historical background. Chapters iii-ix deal! suc 

cessively with the peasants, workers, population and 
health, everyday life, ejucation and communication, 
church and crown, and the guerrillas. The final two 
interviews 


the 


chapters are devoted, respectively, to 
“4 
with representa 
future 

rhe report emphasizes the grind: 
tical instability, 
urity and all 


tive citizens and prospects for 
g poverty 
distress, the poli and 
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economic 
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tural resources a 


general 
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tions are due not only to poor n 


war devastation but also to the inertia ar 
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‘Evidence is lacking that the preset nt 


tion of post-liberation Greek 


has even begun to grapple purpose 
nomic problems Phe governmen 


exception of some individual cabinet ministers 
to the rich industrialists and profiteers, and to the 
hierarchy of the 


prime domestic support. In return it 


army as now constituted, as its 


favors incu 
trialists and merchants in taxation and fiscal policy’ 
(p. 74)- 

In conversations with leaders of the left and cen 


he authors foun 


ter parties, t lin the spring of 1947 a 
general desire for a peaceful settlement 
| 


rhis was to 


be achieved by forming either a coalition or a center 


government; granting a general 
the army, police, a1 
rather than party instruments; and holding new elec 
tions. It is inter whetl 

ent civil war might have been averted if 


amnesty; reforming 


| civilservice to make them state 


sting to speculate r the pres 


bility of this program had been tested 
Certain errors of interpretation should be note: 
The analysis of developments in occupied Greece 
should be checked with the different accounts of K 
S. Saraphis. The 
influences” 


ting the infil 


Pyromaglou, E. Tsouderos, and 
‘Historical and 
superficial and misleading in exagger 


the West and 
modern 
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ence of misinterpreting and 


estimating Greek culture and trad 


Despite these shortcomings, the report is interesting 
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and valuable, particularly because of its fresh ap 


proach in emphasizing the people and 
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Satyagraha: the power of truth. By R. R. DiwaKar. 
With an introduction by CLirFFORD MANSHARDT. 
(“Humanist library,” Vol. VI.) Hinsdale, Ml.: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1948. Pp. 108. $2.00. 

The volume under review is a condensed version 
of a study originally published in India. Diwakar has 
written a compact and valuable guide on Gandhi’s 
philosophy and methods of nonviolence. The author 
explains how Gandhi was influence by the message of 
the Sermon on the Mount in the New Testament, by 
certain passages in the Hindu epic, the Bhagavad- 
gita, and by Tolstoi’s The kingdom of heaven is within 
you. From these various sources the belief in non- 
violence or passive resistance was gradually created 
and was first used against the South African govern- 
ment in 1906. Not wishing to use the English term 
‘‘passive resistance,’ Gandhi coined the term Satya- 
graha which means ‘‘Truth-force.” 

As Gandhi carried out his ideas in the arena of 
South African politics and then later expanded them 
more dramatically to the needs of a frustrated na- 
tionalism in India, his conception of Satyagraha ma- 
tured and expanded. The basic idea of this belief is 
the essential goodness of man. Says Gandhi, ‘““My 
uniform experience is that true suffering melts the 
the stoniest heart” (p. 48). Satyagraha is not mere 
pacifism. It is an active, positive, resolute, and cour- 
ageous program of action requiring the utmost self- 
discipline. In the words of Gandhi: ‘While there is a 
choice between cowardice and violence. I advise vio- 
lence....I cultivate the quiet courage of dying 
without killing. But to him who has not this courage 
I advise that of killing and being killed” (p. 26). 

A valuable summary of the various campaigns of 
Satyagraha, planned and carried out by Gandhi, is 
given. It is explained that ‘“‘Truth-force” has three 
manifestations: the constructive, involving cam- 
paigns for better education in India, the removal of 
untouchability, and the prohibition of intoxicating 
liquors; the purificatory, meaning fasting and 
prayers by the individual for his own peace of mind; 
and the aggresssive, involving direct, nonviolent ac- 
tion against the government. It is the last form, the 
aggressive, that Gandhi organized to correct what 
he thought to be exploitation of the peasants in cer- 
tain provinces and also to militate against the Brit 

a government in its refusal to grant India se!f 
government. 

The author, like Gandhi, believes Satyagraha to 
be the only method to re juce war and violence in the 
world. The following words of the Mahatma are 
cited: “The accumulated experiences of the last 
thirty-eight vears, the first eight of which were in 
South Africa, fills [sic] me with the greatest hope that 
in the adoption of non-violence lies the future of 
India and the world ’’(p. 49). However true this may 
be, it would seem that whatever promise resides in 
Satyagraha for world amity depends in large part on 
the fortunes of this philosophy in the land of its 
creator. And since the death of Gandhi it appears 
that the U India—no 
longer weaponless and now sovereign in its own 


the government of nion of 


right—is just as disinclined to practice nonviolence 
as any “‘materialistic’ Western nation. An unde- 
clared war has been carried on in Kashmir, and the 
native state of Hyderabad has been invaded to com- 
pel its accession to the Indian Union. Such actions 
are perhaps understandable to those who are fa- 
miliar with and who practice the politics of power, 
but they would not be so to Gandhi. 

T. WALTER WALLBANK 


India of my dreams. By MAHATMA GANDHI. Compiled 
by R. K. Prasuvu. London: Luzac, 1949. Pp. 128. 


5s. 


The Mahatma and the missionary: selected writings of 
Mohandas K. Gandhi. Edited by CLIFFORD MANs- 
HARDT. (‘Humanist library.”) Hinsdale Il.: Reg- 
nery, 1949. Pp. 140. $2.00. 


Warren Hastings and British India. By PENDFREL 
Moon. (‘‘Teach yourself history library.”’?) New 
York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 370. $2.00. 


Tran: past and present. By Donatp N. WILBER. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1948. Pp. 234. $3.00. 

The author attempts, under this ambitious title, 
to survey the six-thousand-year history of Iran in 
two sections entitled ‘‘Iran’s heritage” and ‘‘Modern 
Iran.” The demarcation line is drawn at 1921 with 
Reza Khan’s coming on the political scene, thus all 
but equating Iran’s contemporary with her modern 
history. A more logical division for this latter would 
be roughly at about 1800, coincident with the begin- 
ning of Iran’s more direct contacts with European 
powers and Western cultures. 

Section I consists of three unbalanced chapters. 
The first deals with the country’s physical character 
istics and well serves its purpose. The second is brok- 
en up into numerous dynastic periods of the coun- 
try’s long history in its political and cultural phases. 
The national development, progressive or otherwise, 
is increasingly subordinated to the local and the dy- 
nastic. The chapter, therefore, fails to present an in- 
tegratedaccount of either the political or the cultural 
heritage of the country. A brief chapter, ‘‘The char- 
acter of Iran’s culture,” seems like an attempt—in 
this reviewer’s opinion, not wholly successful—to 
remedy this situation. There is an evident lack of 
firsthand knowledge of primary source materials es 
sential for a scientific treatment of Iran through the 
ages. The work is not documented, and the meager 
bibliography is almost wholly secondary and very 
largely contemporary. 

Section IL is headed by a chapter on the Pahlavi 
period. The emphasis here is wel! placed on the role 
and accomplishments of Reza Shah, ‘‘one of the 
great figures of all Persian history who almost single- 
handed brought Iran abreast of the modern world” 
(p. ror); on the impact of the second World War 
inflation and foreign control; and on the rise end fall 
of political parties and the recent attempts at party 
government. A short chapter describes the country’s 
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rich resources, with oil in the foreground. Dry farm 
ing and progressive mechanization are seen to be the 
hope of the predominatingly agricultural population. 
In industry, the country is newly exposed to two 
partially conflicting movements—a government ex- 
perimenting in business and trade-unionism seeking 
a larger role in politics. A lengthy chapter on the 
government of Iran covers the prerogatives of king 
and parliament and describes the functions of the 
prime minister and the growing ministries, some of 
which are, significantly enough, of very recent crea- 
tion, for example, the ministry of labor (1946) and 
the ministry of national economy (1947). The final 
chapter is devoted to the sixteen and a half million 
Iranians whose religious and cultural unity con- 
trasts with their racial and linguistic diversity. 
Throughout this section the author has drawn to ad- 
vantage on his wide and intimate knowledge of the 
country and its people relative to their largely in- 
ternal problems. He has, by contrast, merely skirted 
around Iran’s foreign relations with either her Near 
Eastern neighbors or the great powers, thus failing to 
give the reader a comprehensive and realistic view 
of these fundamental factors in the country’s history, 
past or present 

N. ABBOTT 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Ferment in the Far East: an historical inter pretation. 
By Mary A. Nourse with a foreword by ALIcE 
T. Hopart. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1940. 


Pp. 336. $3.75. 


A history of the Pacific area in modern times. By Os- 
coop Harpy and GLENN S. Dumke. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1949. Pp. 716. $5.00. 


China shakes the world. By JacK BELDEN. New York: 
Harper, 1949. Pp. 531. $5.00. 
\ correspondent’s view of the situation in war 
torn China. 


Un projet d'expédition contre les Boxers, 1900. By 
ALBERT Ducuesne. Brussels: L’Avenir, 1948. Pp. 


48. B. fr. 25. 
La Chine: passé et présent. By JEAN EsScARRA. Paris: 
Colin, 1949. Fr. 180. 


Venerable ancestor: the life and times of Tz’u Hsi, 
1835-1008, empress of China. By HArrY Hussey 
N.Y 1949. Pp. 373 


Garden City, Doubleday, 


$4.00. 
By F.C 


Press 


Jones. New York 

Pre the Institute of 
Relations and the Roval Institute of In 
| Affairs, 1949. Pp. 241. $3.00 : 


Vanchurta since 1931. 


Oxford University for 
Pacific 


ternational 


Lost in China. By GrorGE Moorap. New 


York: Dutton, 1949. Pp. 262. $3.00 
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peace 


An appraisal of Russian, American, and Chinese 
foreign policies with regard to Communist expansion 


in China 
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AnnA L 
1949. Pp. 275. 


The Chinese conquer China. 
Stronc. New York 
$3.00. 
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Im Lande Arimasen By 
Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Pp. 374. M. 12.50. 
In this work Kar] Heinz Abshagen, a 

newspaper correspondent in the Far East, 

his observations from 1941 to to46. Previously, 

Abshagen had assisted Erich Kordt in producing 

Wahn und W irklichkeit (see above, p. 82), a study of 

Nazi foreign policy. The title, 

requires a word of explanation 

stay in Japan frequently received the reply Arima 
sen, ‘That we donot have,” while shopping for some 


1948 


German 


recoras 


Im Lande Arimasen, 
Abshagen during his 


desired article. In the end, the expression seemed to 
typify Japanese inadequacy when confronted with 
the demands of a world conflict 
partly a travelogue, describing scenes 


Absh igen’s work is 
ind travel or 
personal experiences during his journey through 
Soviet Russia in 1941, his stay in Japan, Manchuria, 
and China proper. Beyond that, its interest to the 
historian lies in Abshagen’s observations on Japanese 


policy, psychology, and over-all reaction to the 
world conflict. 

Abshagen expresses astonishment over the fact 
that the Anglo-Saxon countries were not sufliciently 
ll existed be 


aware of the considerable gap which sti 
tween Japan and Germany in the period 1939-41 
He suggests the possibility that, had 
to Japan only a portion of the concessions which he 
granted to Russia at Yalta, the war might not have 
engulfed the Pacific world. As it was, Abshagen as 


lockade of Japan 


Roosevelt made 


serts, the United States economic blocl 
created the fear that Japan woul: be strangled in a 
“cold” way. Hence, even moderate Japanese ¢amé 
to feel that a leap into the unknown pri 
only alternative. 


\ 


vided the 


Foreshadowing later developments in northern 
Korea, Abshagen observed that, 
war, Korean Communists represente 
worry for Japan, in sofaras many of them not or 
with fellow-Koreans ir 

Russian maritime provinces but also carried on 
tation and propaganda in northern Korea 

The value of Jm Lande Arimasen lies in 
that it represents the only work, as far as the revi 


during the 


even 
source of 


maintained contacts 


the 


er knows, recording the persona! observations of an 
observer in the enemy camp in the Far East « 

the conflict. The 
World still shows 
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literature of 


world 
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The case of General Yamashita. By A 
Chicago: University of ( 
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Japan since Perry. By CuitosHt YANAGA. (‘‘Series 
in history,” RALPH E. TuRNER, consulting edi- 
tor.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. 693. 
$6.00. 


Het Trojaanse paard: voorgeschiedenis der gemeente- 
lijke en gewestelijke raden in Nederlands-Indié, 
1856-1897. |The Trojan horse: history of the com- 
munal and district councils in Netherlands East 
Indies, 1856-1897.] By D. J. M. KLeEYMANs. 
Utrecht: Oosthoek, 1949. Pp. 180. 


Samenleving in een grensgebied: een sociaal-histo- 
rische studie van de maatschappij in Suriname. 
[Frontier society: a socio-historical study of soci- 
ety in Surinam.| By R. van Lier. The Hague: 
Nijhoff, 1949. Pp. 425. Fl. 16. 


Djokja achter de horizon. {[Djokjakarta behind the 
horizon.| By H. vAN Maurtk. Nijmegen: De 
Koepel, 1949. Pp. 324. 


Indonesié, Nederland en de wereld. \Indonesia, the 
Netherlands, and the world.| By H. J. vANn 
Mook. Amsterdam: Bezige Bij, 1949. Pp 255. 
Fl. 5.50. 

This short history, written from the Dutch view- 
point by the former governor-general of the Dutch 
East Indies, treats of negotiations between the 
Dutch government and the Indonesian republicans. 
The author fails to clarify what the Dutch mean 
when they offer independence ‘‘within the frame- 
work of the Dutch kingdom.” The intention, obvi- 
ously, is for The Hague to maintain control of In- 
donesian foreign relations. By controlling the valu- 
able foreign exchange obtained through Indonesian 
exports, the Dutch would be in a position to contro! 
Indonesian economy. 

HreNRY FOLMER 


Mens en vrijheid in Indonesié. {Men and liberty in 
Indonesia.] By C. A. O. Nieuwennuyze. The 


Hague: Van Hoeve, 1949. Pp. 212. FI. 6.90. 


AFRICA 


La révolution de 1848 en Algérie. By Marcer Emr 
RIT. Paris: Larose, 1949. Pp. 190. Fr. 300. 


Histoire del’ Afrique du Nord. By Pierre JALABERT. 
Paris: Pavois, 1949. Pp. 240. Fr. 180. 


Gordon, Gessi ela riconquista del Sudan (1874-1881): 
documenti inediti e sconosciuti degli archivi italiani 
e strantere vaccolti ed illustrati con introdusione, 
note e appendict. By CARLO ZaGut. (‘Universita 
degli Studi di Firenze: Centro di Studi coloniali,’”’ 

Vol. XXXIII.) Florence: Universita 

degli Studi di Firenze, 1947. Pp. 639. L. goo. 


series, 


During the decade before the outbreak of the 
second World War, Carlo Zaghi established a solid 
reputation as one of the few writers on colonia! his- 
tory in Italy making original and scholarly contribu 
tions. He also published several historical mono 
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graphs on the Napoleonic era. After the war he be- 
came one of the editors of the Rivista storica italiana, 
when it resumed publication in 1948 following a hia- 
tus of five years. The present work was preceded by 
the appearance of his Vita di Romolo Gessi (Milan, 
1939), published by the Istituto per gli Studi di 
Politica internazionale and winner of the ‘‘Augus- 
tea” literary prize. Gordon, Gessi e la riconquista del 
Sudan (1874-1881) was planned as the first of three 
volumes to contain documentary and other largely 
unpublished materia] concerning Italians who played 
a partin the drama of the Sudan during the seventies 
and eighties. Only the first of these survived the war 
and the author’s arrest by Mussolini’s puppet regime 
in the north, to appear as the volume under review. 
Romolo Gessi was one of that gallant band of Euro- 
peans who, struggling against heartbreaking odds, 
sought to preserve Egyptian rule in the Sudan as well 
as to suppress the slave trade and institute a rela- 
tively civilized administration there. This story is 
revealed in graphic detail by the material repro- 
duced here (in its original language, often French or 
English) and isabundantly annotated by the editor. 
The most important part comprises the letters sent 
General Charles Gordon by Gessi from the Equa- 
torial Province and the Bahr el-Ghazal in 1878-80. 
Also included is material from the royal archives in 
Cairo and from several geographical journals of 
Europe and Egypt. In addition to his full and excel- 
lent annotations, Zaghi has contributed a useful in- 
troduction, fixing Gessi’s place in history and men- 
tioning a number of other Italians identified with 
this period of the Sudan’s history. 


ROBERT GALE WOOLBERT 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
Empire and after: a study of British imperial atti- 
tudes. By Rita HINpDEN. London: Essential, 1940. 
Pp. 195. 12s. 6d. 


Raleigh and the British Empire. By Davin B. Quinn. 
(“Teach yourself history library.”) New York: 
Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 297. $2.00. 


Gregory Dexter of London and New England, 1610 
1700. By BRADFORD SWAN. Rochester, N.Y.: 
Hart, 1949. Pp. 115. $5.00. 


John Hancock: patriot in purple. By HERBERT S. 
ALLAN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp 
422. $6.00. 


In his preface, Herbert Allan offersa biography of 
‘the most neglected and maligned of famous figures 
in the annals of America” (p. vii), which is neither ‘‘a 
eulogy nor an apologia”’ (p. x). At first glance one is 
led to expect a thorough and scholarly biography. 
Allan’s study—the first full-length biography since 
that of Lorenzo Sears of 1912—is fully documented 
and contains a substantial bibliography of primary 
and secondary sources. These qualities, which sug 
gest that the biography was intended for the serious 
reader, are counterbalanced by other characteristics 
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evidently introduced to attract a much wider read 
ing public. The book is marred by journalese and by 
an overemphasis on the popular aspects of Hancock’s 
fame (his escape from capture on April 19, 1775, his 
bold signature on the Declaration of Independence). 
Moreover, the author clearly has an inadequate 
knowledge of the Revolutionary and post-Revolu- 
tionary periods. 

Particularly startling are some of the claims that 
Allan makes concerning Hancock’s historical influ- 
ence. These are the more surprising because they are 
introduced gratuitously into what is otherwise a 
fairly factual narrative. Thus the reader is told that 
Hancock, during his visit to England in 1760-61, 
‘‘cemented his uncle’s far-flung, loosely organized 
commercial empire into a compact, solid unit” (p. 
72); and that if he had ‘lost heart” during the 
Stamp Act troubles, the ‘‘Revolutionary movement 
might have been arrested” for a long period (p. 89). 
‘More than any other person,” writes Allan, he pre- 
vented the disintegration of Congress in 1777 (p. 
251); and the margin of nineteen votes by which 
Massachusetts ratified the Constitution was ‘‘a tre 
mendous testimonial to Hancock’s amazing power of 
persuasion”’ (p. 331). These and many similar state 
ments appear with little or no supporting evidence. 

In short, this biography presents nothing impor 
tant that is original and much that is misleading. 
Beyond listing the location of some out-of-the-way 
Hancock documents, it can be of little use to the 
scholar. That the author is a former journalist, only 
now turned historian, should not in itself be held 
against him; for if the professional historians neglect 
colonial American biography, can they complain 
when others enter the field? 


R. J. HooKER 


A list of the early settlers of Georgia. Edited by Etris 
M. Covutter and ALBerT B. Sayre. Athens, 
Ga.: University of Georgia Press, 1949. Pp. t17. 
$4.00. 


Seeds of liberty: the genesis of the American mind. By 
Max SAVELLE. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1948. Pp. 587. $6.50. 


In Seeds of liberty Max Savelle attempts to de 
scribe the American mind as it was in the period 
1740-60, before the onset of the pre-Revolutionary 
crisis. Sketching in the European heritage, he dis 
cusses developments in America in religious, scien 
tific, philosophic social, and political 
thought and in literature, painting, and architecture 
written by Cyclone 


economic, 


He offers a chapter upon music, 
Covey, and another upon the origins of American 
nationalism and its nature as it was after the middle 
of the eighteenth century. He has tried to tind the 
American mind largely through the examination of 
the writings and works of representative and leading 
colonials. Making use of the products of other schol 
ars, he has, in the main, as he tells us, relied upon his 
own investigations of the sources, of whatever na- 


ture, with the exception of those for music. In this 


volume he writes for more or less liberally educated 
persons rather than for specialists. He offers copious 
quotations and numerous illustrations so that the 
reader can come into rather direct contact with the 
religious, intellectual, and cultural leaders ot the 
period. The result is a lengthy volume which is not 
uniformly easy reading but which those for whom it 
was intended can peruse and, in general, readily 
comprehend. Savelle’s analyses are clear and not in 
frequently charmingly expressed 
In a volume of this size many 
doubt unavoidable. The reviewer has noted a few, 


errors were ho 


one of the least pardonable of which is the author’s 
careless use of Richard Bland’s famous pamphlet 
An inquiry into the rights of the British colonies. Pub 
lished in 1766, it is cited by Savelle as if it were first 
printed in 1776. In his text Savelle thrice discusses 
the pamphlet in its proper context, as an important 
document arising the Anglo-American 
culties of the period 1763-66 (pp. 202, 316-18 
338). Ina ‘Note to the reader,”’ however, he 

that it was ‘‘the final statement of the American 
position, made just as 
American rights within the empire! was 


rot 
ron 


war over the question fof 
breaking” 
(p. 355). 

Has the author produced what we 
up to the present, a complete description and a 


sound analysis of colonial civilization in its 


have not had 


matu 


ritv? He does not claim to have achieved so much; 
nevertheless, he has given to us a broad 

at times very suggestive survey. Professor 
description of the American mind at the middle of 


His 


American nationalism is valuable. Hi 


the eighteenth century is generally acceptable 
discussion of 
analyses of the basic factors affecting that min 
Vhe influence of the frontier, 
the Old West, according to the detinitions and preji 
this reviewer, 


seem open to question 


dices of is somewhat exaggerate: 
“The most important single factor in the develoy 
ment of the 


tur\ was probably the frontic r.”’ the vuthor 


American mind of the eighteenth cet 


states (p 
224). He finds the three major intluences in American 
social thought to be the English inheritar the cor 
tribution of continents uro} 

the frontier (p. 244). Political 

is described as the product, in considerable part 
the Old West. Cannot this frontier business be over 
done? The emphasis place] by the author upon rel 


gious, intellectual, and cultural divergence and clash 


between more English seaboard and more Americar 


frontier also seems too great. A common and major 
factor in the 


in large degree ot 


American environment—the existence 
economic Opportunity and eco 
in towns, in settled rural areas, ar 


Englist Ame r 
attention 


nomic security 


upon the frontier 1, in colonia 
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ved more 
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The colonial civilisation of North America, 1607-1763. 
By Louts B. Wricut. London: Eyre & Stoddart, 
1949. Pp. 303. 18s. 


Canada, an international power. By ANDRE SrEG- 
FRIED. Translated by Doris HemMine. Rev. ed. 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1949. Pp. 283. 
$3.50. 

The history of Otago: the origins and growth of a Wake- 
field class settlement. By A. H. McLintock. 
Dunedin, New Zealand: Whitcombe & Tombs, 
1949. Pp. 815. 47s. 6d. 

Handbook on race relations in South Africa. Edited 
by E. Hettman and L. Aspranams. London: 
Cumberlege; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1949. Pp. 778. 42s. 

The chronicle of Jeremiah Goldswain: Albany settler 
of 1820. Vol. 1, 1819-1836. Edited by Una Lone 
(Mrs. Coun Git), field worker in historical 
research, Rhodes University College, Grahams- 
town. Cape Town: Van Riebeeck Society, 1946. 
Pp. 188. 


The publication of fresh historical material for 
South African history is always welcome. In the last 
ten or fifteen vears historical writing in South Africa 
has hashed over familiar problems and materials 
with distressing monotony. New documents may 
indicate fresh problems. 

There is much pure pleasure of reading in this 
barely literate chronicle. Students of dialect should 
certainly take a look at it. To the careful and imagi- 
native student there is much of the stuff of history, 
little of it fundamental, yet all of it most revealing. 
In just a couple of sentences the reader catches a 
vivid glimpse of how a young immigrant first falls 
under the influence of racial antagonisms. ‘‘Theas 
Hottentots ware the most dispisable creatours that 
ever I saw” (pp. 19-20). It becomes abundantly 
plain by what means and how fast the eastern fron- 
tier of the Cape was plundered of its wood and vege 
tation. For simple humanity this document of what 
happened to the body and spirit of an illiterate youth 
is hard to equal. 

C. W. pe KIEWIET 


Government report to the United States general assem- 
bly on the administration of Tanganyika during 
1948. H.M. Stationery Office, 1949. 
6s. Od. 


London 


Government report to the United Nations general as- 
sembly on the administration of Togoland during 
1048. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1940. 
6s. 6d. 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Genesi e carattere degli Stati Uniti d’America. By M. 
Amartand C. Borra. Edited and witha study by 
R. Mazzetti. Messina: Sessa, 1949. Pp. 524. L. 
1,200. 
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Representative American speeches: 1948-1949. Edited 
by ALBERT C. Barrp. New York: Wilson, 1949. 
Pp. 252. $1.75. 

Twenty-three important speeches ranging 
through such issues as the American national elec- 
tion of 1948, the North Atlantic Pact, etc. 


John Quincy Adams and the foundations of American 
foreign policy. By SAMUEL F. Bemis. New York: 
Knopf, 1949. Pp. 622. $7.50. 


The president and the presidency. By Lovis Brown- 
Low. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1949. Pp. 137. $2.75. 

Documents on American foreign relations. Vol. IX, 
January 1-~December 31, 1047. Edited by Ray 
MOND DENNETT and RoBertT K. TuRNER. Prince 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press for the 
World Peace Foundation, 1949. Pp. 791. $6.00. 


The Americas: the search for hemisphere security. By 
LAURENCE DuGGAN. New York: Holt, 1949. Hp. 
242. $3.00. 


Print paper pendulum: group pressures and the price 
of newsprint. By L. ETHAN E tis. New Bruns 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1948. Pp. 
215. $3.00. 

Print paper pendulum isa case study of how eco 
nomic policy is sometimes made in a world of demo- 
cratic states and capitalist economic structures. 
When the hungry presses of American newspaper 
publishers had devoured the pulpwood resources of 
the northern United States, it was necessary to reach 
abroad for new sources of supply. Over the protests 
of the remaining domestic mills, publishers therefore 
beat down the tariff barriers that prevented the en 
try of Canadian pulp and paper. Capital then fol- 
lowed the timber into Canada, as the conflict of in 
terest between producer and consumer assumed an 
international aspect. 

By this time, too, the old pattern of individual 
consumer meeting individual producer in a free mar- 
ket underwent profound change. Organized news 
print producers battle! associations of paper-con 
suming publishers for control of the pendulum of 
price and supply. In this international contest, more- 
over, there was less agreement upon principles of 
policy-making than when the problem was intra 
national. In the latter period the threat of prosecu- 
tion under the Sherman Antitrust Act had on occa- 
sion contributed to the maintenance of a free market. 
The power of the supreme court to enforce this pol 
icy ceased at the Canadian border. Across the line 
there was no antitrust law. Indeed, in the interest 
of the conservation of resources, the Canadian gov 
ernment threatened to impose an embargo on the 
export of pulp unless its producers combined to 
maintain the price. At this level, policy became a 
matter of negotiation between the American depart- 
ment of state and the British foreign office. L. Ethan 
Ellis has told his story with an eye both to the over- 
all interpretation and the immediate detail. To write 
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such an account with limited access to private rec- 
ords was in itself a challenge which Ellis met with in- 
dustry and ingenuity. 

BERNARD DRELL 


Next step in Asia. By Joun K. FarrBANK and OTH 
ERS. Cambridge, Mass.: Published by the Har- 
vard University Press in co-operation with the 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1949. Pp. go. $1.50. 


America and war: the military, political and economic 
record. By MARION O. FRENCH, United States 
Army, retired. Harrisburg, Pa.: Military Service 
Publishing Co., 1947. Pp. 544. $5.00. 


Colonel French’s book is not really the story of 
{merica and war, but rather an account of the com 
bat activities of the army and the navy from the 
American Revolution through the second World 
War. As an intreduction to this account there are 
two brief chapters on the American colonial experi 
ence prior to the Revolution. The book is totally 
lacking in any principle of organization unless it be 
one of chronology. The result is a curious marshaling 
of unrelated facts in what appears to be paragraph 
form. The net effect is to give to the reader an im 
pression that he has before him a chronicle, or per- 
haps even the unassembled notes of a graduate stu- 
dent, rather than a history. The following paragraph 
is not an unfair specimen of the way the author pro- 
ceeds: ‘During the vear the Canadian and Indian 
incidents caused Congress to increase the Army to 
12,000. Europe had been brought closer by the open- 
ing of steam navigation. Capt. M. C. Perry took 
command of the first steam warship in the U.S. 
Navy. Daguerre perfected his process of photogra- 
phy” (p. 143). The effect of this kind of treatment is 
to create a curious combination of ideas which, if 
the reader expects cause and effect to operate, may 
sometimes be very misleading. For example, the fol- 
lowing paragraph may or may not accidentally im 
ply exoneration of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow, as well as an 
explanation of fires in Michigan and on the Plains: 
‘‘Tweed’s somewhat crude looting of the city of New 
York was exposed by Tilden. The summer was dry; 
and when Biela’s Comet disintegrated in its last pas 
sage through the sky Italy witnessed a rain of me- 
teors, most of Chicago burned to the ground, forest 
fires desolated Wisconsin and Michigan, and the 
western prairies were swept by fire. ‘Wild Bill’ 
Hickok was Marshal of Hays City, Kan., and ‘Buf 
falo Bill’ Cody was an Army Scout. The overland 
stagecoach routes were soon to be replaced by north 
ern and southern transcontinental rail systems” (p. 
288). It is certainly true that the author’s method of 
including a large number of disparate ideas in a sin- 
gle paragraph denies him any opportunity for liter- 
arv achievement; and, if history requires an achieve 
ment of style, then Colonel French’s volume cannot 
be called history. 

The author does a much more satisfying Job in 
the sections where the pace of conflict actually car- 
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ries him through many pages in the discussion of a 
single military engagement. Even in these sections of 
his volume, however, the difficulties of his chrono 
logical principle of organization intervene to cloud 
his account, so that Grant’s attack upon Vicksburg 
has to be interrupted in May in order to give a de 
scription of other theaters of the war, and the reader 
is denied the opportunity of a sustained picture of 
any particular military operation unless the objec- 
tives of that operation are accomplished in an al 
most minute span of time. The volume leaves on the 
reader the impression of an almanac rather than a 
history. It is particularly inadequate in the treat- 
ment of modern warfare, because it treats lightly or 
not at all the Herculean efforts of the citizenry on 
the civilian front, where the work of production is as 
crucial to the success of the military as the actual 
operation of combat on the front. 


O. MEREDITH WILSON 


Evolution of our Latin American policy: a documen 
tary record. By JAMES W. GANTENBEIN. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 976 
$12.50. 

Operation survival; America’s new role in world af 
fairs. By Wituram H. Hesstrr. New York 
Prentice-Hall, 1949. Pp. 304. $3.00. 


They came here first: the epic of the American Indian 
¢**Peoples of America” series.) By D'Arcy Me 
NIckLr. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1949. Pp. 325 
$3.75 

The realities of American-Palestine relations. By 
FRANK E. MANUEL. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1949. Pp. 386. $5.00. 


American democracy and the World War. Vol. Ill, 
Postwar years: normalcy, 1918-1923. By Frep 
eric L. Paxson. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni 
versity of California Press, 1948. Pp. 401. $6.50 


Thirteen yearsago Frederic L. Paxson inaugurat 
ed a detailed study of the effect of the first World 
War upon domestic institutions in the United States 
A second world conflict delayed the appearance of 
the final volume and somewhat dulled the edge of 
the whole project, but Paxson has methodically 
finished his labors and deserves general thanks for 
doing so. Postwar years carefully and dispassionately 
surveys the reconversion of government, business, 
and society from wartime to peacetime ideals and 
methods. Without belaboring the obvious parallel in 
our own times, it gives some idea of the pulling and 
hauling between conservatives, who looked back 
longingly to the Taft administration, and liberals, 
who sought to carry forward the Wilsonian program. 
As in the previous volumes of the series, however, 
Paxson’s principal purpose is narration rather than 
interpretation, and he has pared down his final sum 
mary and appraisal of the period to a few scattered 
paragraphs in the last chapter 

No one can find fault with a careful historian for 
attempting to minimize subjective considerations 
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If he wants to tell a straight story, that is his pre- 
rogative. Nevertheless, in one or two respects Post- 
war years leaves a little to be desired. For one thing, 
it contains neither footnotes nor bibliography. Pos- 
sibly the scruples of the commercial publishing house 
which brought out Volumes I and‘ II of the series 
overcame Paxson’s better nature. It is a little dis- 
tressing, however, to find the same spirit of compro- 
mise in a university press. 

In the matter of chapter organization, Paxson has 
produced something rich and strange. Instead of fol- 
lowing the conventional topical organization of such 
period volumes as those of the “‘History of American 
life” series, he has chosen to arrange his materia] in 
chronological order, inserting bits of social and cul- 
tural history here and there with a technique of fade- 
ins and flash-backs that suggests Hollywood rather 
than Berkeley. As a result, such hardy perennial 
questions as the tariff, immigration, and farm aid are 
partially covered in several different places. In all 
fairness, it must be added that Paxson’s method of 
fragmentation has also produced admirable chapters 
like that entitled ‘‘The new federalism,” which 
brings together hitherto little-used facts on inter- 
state relations and co-operation. 


Davip M. PLETCHER 


The United States in world history: from its beginnings 
to world leadership. By JOHN B. Rag and ‘THOMAS 
H. D. Manoney. (*‘McGraw-Hill series in his- 
tory,” Ratpn E. TurNerR, consulting editor.) 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1949. Pp. 781. $5.00. 


The Manchurian crisis, 1931-1932: a tragedy in inter- 
national relations. By SARA R. Smitru. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 281. $3.75. 


Of the numerous works dealing with the Man- 
churian “‘incident,” this is one of the most provoca- 
tive. Not satisfied merely to catalogue the events of 
the fateful months immediately after September 18, 
1931, Miss Smith propounds the thesis that ‘‘the 
final outcome of the Sino-Japanese controversy be- 
fore the League Council was determined in the fall 
of 1931 and all that occurred thereafter [enunciation 
of the Stimson doctrine, the ‘Shanghai war,” the 
‘Lytton report,” and Japan’s withdrawal from the 
League] was merely carrying the tragedy to its logi- 
cal and inevitable conclusion” (p. 225). To the au 
thor the failure to “‘face the issue in 1931” resulted 
in ‘‘war in 1941” (p. 8o). 

The defense of her thesis is written quite clearly 
and sometimes capably. After sketching the histori- 
cal scene in broad outline, she considers in detail the 
diplomatic events of the autumn of 1931 in Wash 
ington and at the League meetings in Geneva and 
Paris, especially with regard to the role played by 
American diplomats. She points out, for instance, 
that the Chinese appeal of September 21 to the- 
United States was evidently not honored by a writ- 
ten answer nor was it even made public until 1932. 
Throughout the study she deplores the devotion of 
Secretary of State Henry Stimson to “secret diplo 
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macy” and complains repeatedly that he ‘‘failed to 
take the people of the United States into his con- 
fidence” (p. 69) or that he was hesitant and silent 
at the most critical moments. On several occasions 
she brings out clearly the determination of Herbert 
Hoover, conscious as he was of the strong isolationist 
sentiment in America and concerned as he was to 
prevent the international involvement of the United 
States, ‘‘to put an end to any talk of the application 
of sanctions by the United States” (p. 151). The gist 
of her argument can be summarized by the assertion 
that ‘‘it was largely a matter of timing, of doing the 
right thing too late”’ (p. 236), in American policy that 
prevented the League from taking action before 
Japan had completed her military conquest of Man- 
churia. Despite her concentration upon American 
policy, in the last chapter she states that ‘‘the re- 
sponsibility for the failure to stop Japan must be 
divided between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain” (p. 238). 

Although the author’s argument is clearly stated, 
and is perhaps correct in many respects, it is based 
upon relatively slight evidence. Before writing so as- 
suredly about the respective roles of Henry Stim- 
son and Hoover, it is cause for regret that she 
failed to consult the most obvious officia! documents. 
She bases her account mainly upon memoir, periodi- 
cal, newspaper, and personal-interview materials. 
The oificial American documents employed are selec- 
tions from the files of the state department published 
for purposes of publicity and propaganda. Nowhere 
does she refer to or cite the Papers relating to the for- 
eign relations of the United States: Japan, 1931-1941 
(Washington, 1943) or in the same series the third 
volume of the set relating to 1931 and published in 
1946. Since Miss Smith’s study was evidently com- 
pleted in 1947 (the date of her preface), she was, of 
course, not able to consult M. Bundy and H. L. 
Stimson, On active service (New York, 1948). More- 
over, her intense concentration upon the American 
part in the Manchurian crisis has the effect of mini- 
mizing the responsibility of the other powers. Ac- 
cording to her own statement, “‘from the beginning 
the French press, at least that section which had 
official backing, had supported the Japanese” (p. 
132). Furthermore, she fails to bring out fully why 
Russia refused in 1931 to participate in the efforts 
toward collective action. Certainly, Miss Smith’s 
motive of ridding the American public of widely ac- 
cepted myths, such as that regarding Great Britain’s 
alleged failure to back us up in 1932, is a commend 
able project. Her case, however, might have been 
strengthened or modified had she consulted all the 
available official sources. 

Donato F. LACH 


The department of state: a history of its organization, 
procedure and personnel. By GRAHAM H. STUART. 
New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 527. $7.50. 


American-Russian relations in the Far East. By Pat 
LINE TOMPKINS. New York: Macmillan, 1949. Pp. 
413. $5.00. 
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ence to the period 1944-1949. Based on the files of 
the department of state. (‘Publications of the 
department of state,” No. 3573; “‘Far Eastern 
series,’ No: 30.) Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1949. Pp. 1,054. 
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Latin American leaders. By HARoxnp FE. Davis, pro 
fessor of history, American University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1949 


Pp. 158. $2.50. 


In this volume the author continues his Wakers 
of democracy in Latin America, which was published 
in 1945 by’ the Inter-American Bibliographical! 
and Library Association (Washington). His first 
volume contained twenty-four brief essays on as 
many Latin-American ‘‘personages” chosen because 
of their presumed contributions to democracy. In 
the volume now under review he isa little more cau- 
tious, using the title of “‘Latin American leaders” in 
order (o avoid too bold a commitment regarding the 
political and social significance of the contribution 
made by the figures with whom he deals This seems 
commendable; and it should be added that Harold 
FE. Davis should not be too severely condemned for 
his earlier performance, since the essays were written 
during wartime, when the atmosphere was highly 
charged with propaganda. 

Latin American leaders contains sixteen brief es 
sys on sixteen ‘‘personages,” nine of them promi- 
nerit in the field of politics and seven of them of sig 
nificance in the field of literature-—or ‘‘thought,” as 
the author contends. This reviewer believes that the 
essays are superior to those included in the first vol 
ume. Both volumes are works of popularization. 
They are not intended for the experts, but the bibl 
ographies will be appreciated by them; and, since the 
majority of the readers interested in the national 
field of Latin-American history are amateurs, the 
yolurnes should be useful. Little is known in the 
English-speaking countries about the men who have 
‘‘made” Latin America by controlling the politics of 
the region or shaping its thought. There seems to be 
no justification in this brief review for listing the 
sixteen leaders dealt with in this later work or the 
twenty-four included in the earlier one. All are am 
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ply entitled to be included in any series of bibho 
graphical essays dealing with Latin America. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, however, the paramount 
have been 


national hero of each country should 
given first consideration. One looks in vain in these 
volumes for some of them. 

J. Frep Rippy 
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Los chortis ante el problema Maya: historia de las cul- 
tures indigenas de América, desde su origen hasta 
hoy. Vols. I-V. By RAFAEL GrrArb. Mexico City: 
Robredo, 1949. Pp. 150. 


Latin America: a selective guide to publications in 
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York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
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SAENZ. Mexico City: Unién DemocrAtica Centro 
americana, 1949. Pp. 250 


La cultura en Buenos Aires hasta 1810. By José Luts 
TRENT! Rocamora. (‘‘Divulgacién de neutra his 
toria”’ series, No. 2.) Buenos Aires: University of 
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1 centenary of Marxism. Edited b 
STEIN and the Eprrors or S¢ AND SOCIETY 
New York: Science and Societs » 1944 Pp 190 
$2.50 


rhese twelve papers have no special order in the 
book and deal with a variety of subjects in varie 
ways. Those which are Marxist ritual both in sub 
ject matter and in language I shall assume to be for 
the faithful. Others which deal with what could be 
may be over lightly ir 
What Marx and Engels 
Ameri 
be both a side issue and of some interest to historians 
(first paper, H. N. Morais 


ing briefly that socialism did 


called **side issues” DUsse 
order to economize space 
knew and } at il hcpat 

Knew and thought about a im absentia ma‘ 
I see little point to argu 
not exist in ancient or 
medieval times (P. M. Sweezy in the fifth paper, 

the nonsocialist , 


dition |london, 


lexander Gray in The socialist tra 


1946]) as against earlier socialist 
views 


Sweezy § paper seems to me confused j 
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though the author were in transition from economics 
and history in English to the subjects in a ritual 
dialect which attaches non-English meanings to 
English words. In this paper, as in Eduard Bern- 
stein’s on Saint-Simon’s philosophy of history and in 
various others in this collection, ‘‘history” is roughly 
equivalent to the whole of social science, including 
and even stressing the predictive functions. History 
becomes ‘‘science” when it accepts the integrated 
dogma and faith of surplus value, class struggles, and 
the inevitable transition to classlessness through pro- 
letarian revolution. To do this, it must relinquish its 
principal role as an orderly search for and account 
of things as they happened. Saint-Simon, we are 
told, arrived at a class-struggle explanation of social 
development, and hence at a sort of historical mate- 
rialism or economic conception, but fell short of the 
crowning scientific truth that the proletariat will 
straighten things out. 

. From the standpoints of workman-like historical 
synthesis and of general interest to historians, Chris- 
topher Hill’s long paper on the English Civil War as 
interpreted by Marx and Engels is in a class by it- 
self. Stressing economic and other nonpolitical, non- 
religious aspects, it suggests a revision of the whole 
subject, and does so in terms which do not call fora 
glossary. Engels did much intelligent work on this 
problem, and Marx remained in close contact with 
him. The seventeenth-century English transition is 
examined in terms of its peculiarly English setting. 
Differences in the societies were borne in mind when 
the authors made comparisons with other upheavals, 
including the French one of 1789. Ample quotations 
show the part played by Marx and Engels in launch- 
ing the discussion on ‘‘religion and capitalism.” They 
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seem to have said what most needs to be said on the 
subject, and said it quite as well as successors like 
Max Weber and R. H. Tawney have. A companion 
article by Christopher Hill, dealing with Soviet in- 
terpretations of the English interregnum, may be 
read in the Economic history review, VIII (1937-38), 
159-67 

A discussion by D. J. Struik seems to clear Marx 
of the charge that his knowledge of the calculus 
never went beyond elementary student exercises, 
and also to dampen the notion that he made any 
original contributions to the subject. Henry F. 
Mims analyzes Marx’s doctoral dissertation of 1841, 
with adequate quotations. In spite of reservations, 
notably on religion, Marx wasapparently still a fair- 
ly orthodox Hegelian at that time. Margaret 
Schlauch presents what might be called an extensive 
and footnoted table of contents of the Neue Rhein- 
tsche Zeitung of 1848-49. It reveals what Marx and 
Engels were thinking about and counseling at a criti- 
cal time. 

Auguste Cornu’s paper on German utopianism- 
the “‘true”’ socialism which is now rather mystifying 
as discussed in the Communist manifesto—is an en- 
lightening synthesis. It discusses the left-Hegelian 
split, Ludwig Feuerbach’s inversion of Hegel’s dia 
lectic, later taken over and developed by Marx and 
Engels, and the split between these two and Feuer- 
bach. Hans Miihleisen uses some recently discovered 
documents to illuminate the quarrel between Marx 
and Wilhelm Weitling in 1846. One misses an ac 
count of the break between Marx and another genu 
inely proletarian socialist leader, P.-J. Proudhon. 


M. M. KniGutr 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


MINUTES OF THE MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
SECTION OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


A luncheon conference of the modern Euro- 
pean history section was held at the Hotel 
Statler in Boston on December 29, 1949. Crane 
Brinton of Harvard presided. 

The secretary reported that the executive 
committee of the section, according to custom, 
had elected the following new members of the 
advisory board of editors of the Journal of mod- 
ern history for three-year terms: Reginald &. 
Trotter, modern international history, Queen’s 
University, Canada; J. H. Hexter, Tudor- 
Stuart period, Queens College, New York; and, 
to serve for the unexpired term of the late 
Alexander Thomson, W. O. Aydelotte, modern 
British history, University of Iowa. 

The secretary announced the designation by 
the University of Chicago of George Carson of 
the Department of History at Chicago as new 


editor of the Journal of modern history. 
The secretary also reported that a nominating 


committee consisting of W. L. Langer (Har- 
vard) (chairman), Harry Rudin (Yale), and 
R.M. Brace (Northwestern) had nominated the 
following to replace outgoing members of the 
executive committee: Frederick B. Artz, Ober- 
lin, chairman; and Sherman Kent, Yale. 

The meeting approved these nominations. 

Mr. Brinton then introduced the speaker for 
the conference, S. E. Gleason, who delivered an 
address on ‘The changing temper of American 
opinion from 1939 to Pearl Harbor.” 


R. R. PALMER 
Secretary 


Since the above minutes were completed, 
Harold F. Williamson, economic history, North- 
western University, has also been named to the 
advisory board of editors of the Journal of 
modern history. 
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The Design of Democracy 
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This much needed book considers such fundamental ideas as Equality, 
Freedom and Self-Government. It fully describes the character of democracy, 
its civic atmosphere, economic aims, relation to literature, religion and the 

_ advancement of knowledge. Those seeking reaffirmation of their convictions 
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